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THE    COUNTY    BALL. 

"  Busy  people,  great  and  small, 
Awkward  dancers,  short  and  tall, 
Ladies,  fighting  which  shall  call, 
Loungers,  pertly  quizzing  all." 

Anon.  " 

This  is  a  night  of  pleasure  !     Care, 

I  shake  thee  from  me  !  do  not  dare 

To  stir  from  out  thy  murky  cell, 

Where,  in  their  dark  recesses,  dwell 

Thy  kindred  Gnomes,  who  live  to  nip 

The  rose  on  Beauty's  cheek  and  lip. 

Until,  beneath  their  venom'd  breath, 

Life  wears  the  pallid  hue  of  Death. 

Avaunt !     I  shake  thee  from  me.  Care  ! 

The  gay,  the  youthful,  and  the  fair, 

From  "  Lodge,"  and  "  Court,"  and  "  House," 

and  "  Hall," 

Are  hurrying  to  the  County  Ball. 

Avaunt!     I  tread  on  haunted  ground, 

And  giddy  Pleasure  draws  around, 

To  shield  us  from  thine  envious  spite, 

Her  magic  circle !  Nought  to-night 

Over  that  guarded  barrier  flies 

But  laughing  lips  and  smiling  eyes  ; 
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My  look  shall  gaze  around  me  free, 
And  like  my  look  my  line  shall  be ; 
While  fancy  leaps  in  every  vein, 
While  love  is  life,  and  thought  is  pain, 
I  will  not  rule  that  look  and  line 
By  any  word  or  will  of  thine. 

The  Moon  hath  risen !     Still  and  pale 
Thou  movest  in  thy  silver  veil, 
Queen  of  the  night !  the  filmy  shroud 
Of  many  a  mild,  transparent  cloud 
Hides,  yet  adorns  thee  ;^ — meet  disguise 
To  shield  thy  blush  from  mortal  eyes. 
Full  many  a  maid  hath  lov'd  to  gaze 
Upon  thy  melancholy  rays ; 
And  many  a  fond,  despairing  youth 
Hath  breath'd  to  thee  his  tale  of  truth  ; 
And  many  a  luckless,  rhyming  wight 
Hath  look'd  upon  thy  tender  light, 
And  spilt  his  precious  ink  upon  it, 
In  Ode,  or  Elegy,  or  Sonnet. 
Alas  1  at  this  inspiring  hour 
I  feel  not,  I,  thy  boasted  power ! 
Nor  seek  to  gain  thine  approbation 
By  vow,  or  prayer,  or  invocation  ; 
I  ask  not  what  the  vapors  are, 
That  veil  thee  like  a  white  cymar; 
Nor  do  I  care  a  single  straw 
For  all  the  stars  I  ever  saw ! 
I  fly  from  thee,  I  fly  from  these. 
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To  bow  to  earthly  Goddesses, 
Whose  forms  in  mortal  beauty  shine 
As  fair,  but  not  so  cold,  as  thine  ! 

But  this  is  foolish !     Stars  and  Moon, 
You  look  quite  beautiful  in  June  ; 
But,  when  a  Bard  sits  down  to  sing, 
Your  beauty  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
To  muse  upon  your  placid  beam, 
One  wanders  sadly  from  one's  theme ; 
And  when  weak  Poets  go  astray. 
The  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they.* 
The  Moon  is  charming !  so,  perhaps, 
Are  pretty  maidens  in  mob-caps ; 
But,  when  a  Ball  is  in  the  case. 
They're  both  a  little  out  of  place. 

I  love  a  Ball !  there's  such  an  air 
Of  magic  in  the  lustre's  glare. 
And  such  a  sj^ell  of  witchery 
In  all  I  hear,  and  all  I  see, 
That  I  can  read  in  eveiy  dance 
Some  relique  sweet  of  old  romance ; 
As  Fancy  wills,  I  laugh  and  smile. 
And  talk  such  nonsense  all  the  Avhile, 
That  when  Dame  Reason  rules  again, 
And  morning  cools  my  heated  brain, 

*  And  when  weak  women  go  astray, 
The  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they. 
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Reality  itself  doth  seem 

Nought  but  the  pageant  of  a  dream  ■ 

In  raptures  deep  I  gaze,  as  now, 

On  smiling  lip,  and  tranquil  brow, 

While  merry  voices  echo  round, 

And  music's  most  inviting  sound 

Swells  on  mine  ear  ;  the  glances  fly, 

And  love  and  folly  flutter  high. 

And  many  a  fair,  romantic  cheek, 

Redden'd  with  pleasure  or  with  pique, 

Glows  with  a  sentimental  flush. 

That  seems  a  bright,  unfading  blush  ; 

And  slender  arms  before  my  face 

Are  rounded  with  a  Statue's  grace  ; 

And  ringlets  wave,  and  beauteous  feet 

Swifter  than  lightning  part  and  meet ; 

Frowns  come  and  go ;  white  hands  ai-e  pressed. 

And  sighs  are  heard,  and  secrets  guessed, 

And  looks  are  kind,  and  eyes  are  bright. 

And  tongues  are  fi'ee,  and  hearts  are  light. 

Sometimes  upon  the  crowd  I  look. 

Secure  in  some  sequester'd  nook. 

And  while  from  thence  I  look  and  listen, 

Though  ladies'  eyes  so  gaily  glisten. 

Though  ladies'  locks  so  lightly  float,  ■ 

Though  music  pours  her  mellowed  note, 

Some  little  spite  will  oft  intrude 

Upon  ray  merry  solitude. 

By  turns  the  ever-varying  scene 
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Awakes  within  me  mirth  and  spleen ; 
By  turns  the  gay  and  vain  appear, — 
By  tm-ns  I  love  to  smile  and  sneer, 
Mixing  my  malice  with  my  glee, 
Good  humor  with  misanthropy ; 
And  while  my  raptur'd  eyes  adore 
Half  the  bright  forms  that  flit  before, 
I  notice  with  a  little  laugh 
The  follies  of  the  other  half 
That  little  laugh  will  oft  call  down, 
From  matron  sage,  rebuke  and  fro'WTi : 
Little  in  truth  tor  these  I  care, — 
By  Momus  and  his  mirth  I  swear! 
For  all  the  dishes  Rowley  tastes. 
For  all  the  paper  Courtenay  wastes. 
For  all  the  punch  his  subjects  quaff, 
I  would  not  change  that  little  laugh.* 

Shall  I  not  laugh,  when  every  fool 
Comes  hither  for  my  ridicule, 
When  every  face,  that  flirts  to-night 
In  long  review  before  my  sight, 
Shows  off  unask'd  its  airs  and  graces, 
Unconscious  of  the  mirth  it  raises  ? 

Skill'd  to  deceive  our  ears  and  eyes 
By  civU  looks  and  civil  lies, 

* Hoc  ego  opcrturn, 


Hoc  ridore  meum,  tarn  nil,  nulla  libi  vendo 
Illade.  Pers. 
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Skill'd  from  the  search  of  men  to  hide 
His  narrow  bosom's  inward  pride, 
And  charm  the  blockheads  he  begniles 
By  uniformity  of  smiles, 
The  County  Member,  bright  Sir  Paul, 
Is  Primo  Buffo  at  the  Ball. 

Since  first  he  longed  to  represent 
His  fellow-men  in  Parliament, 
Courted  the  cobblers  and  their  spouses, 
And  sought  his  honors  in  mud-houses, 
Full  thirty  Springs  have  come  and  fled; 
And  though  from  off  his  shining  head 
The  twin-destroyers.  Time  and  Care, 
Begin  to  pluck  its  fading  haii", 
Yet  where  it  grew,  and  where  it  grows, 
Lie  powder's  never-varying  snows, 
And  hide  the  havoc  years  have  made, 
In  kind  monotony  of  shade. 
Sir  Paul  is  young  in  all  but  years, 
And  when  his  courteoiis  face  appears. 
The  maiden  wall-flowers  of  the  room 
Admire  the  freshness  of  his  bloom, 
Hint  that  his  face  has  made  him  vain, 
And  vow  "  he  grows  a  boy  again ;" 
And  giddy  girls  of  gay  fifteen 
Mimic  his  manner  and  his  mein, 
And  when  the  supple  politician 
'       Bestows  his  bow  of  recognition, 
Or  forces  on  th'  averted  ear 
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The  flattery  it  affects  to  fear, 

They  look,  and  laugh  behind  the  fan, 

And  dub  Sir  Paul  "  the  young  old  man." 

Look !  as  he  paces  round,  he  greets, 
With  nod  and  simper,  all  he  meets  : — 
"  Ah  !  ha  !  yonr  Lordship  !  is  it  you  ? 
StUl  slave  to  Beauty  and  heaux  yeux  f 
Well !  well ! — and  how's  the  gout,  my  Lord  ? — 
My  dear  Sir  Charles  !  i;pon  my  word 
JOair  de  Paris^  since  last  I  knew  you, 
Has  been  Medea's  cauldron  to  you : — 
William !  my  boy !  how  fast  you  grow  ! 
Yours  is  a  light  fantastic  toe, 
Wing'd  with  the  wings  of  Mercury ! 
I  was  a  scholar  once,  you  see ! 
And  how's  the  mare  you  used  to  ride  ? 
And  who's  the  Hebe  by  your  side  ? — 
Doctor  !  I  thought  I  heard  you  sneeze  ! 
How  is  my  dear  Hippocrates  ? 
What  have  you  done  for  old  John  Oates, 
The  gouty  merchant  with  five. votes? 
What !    dead  ?  well !  well !  no  fault  of  yours  1 
There  is  no  drug  that  always  cures  ! 
Ah  !  Doctor,  I  begin  to  break, 
And  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  your  sake." 

As  thus  the  spruce  M.  P.  runs  on. 
Some  quiet  dame,  who  dotes  upon 
His  speeches,  buckles,  and  grimace, 
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Grows  very  eloquent  in  praise. 

"  How  can  they  say  Sir  Paul  is  proud  ? 

I'm  sure,  in  all  the  evening's  crowd, 

There's  not  a  man  that  bows  so  low ; 

His  words  come  out  so  soft  and  slow ; 

And  when  he  begg'd  me  '  keep  my  seat,' 

He  look'd  so  civil  and  so  sweet." — 

"  Ma'am,"  says  her  spouse,  in  harsher  tone, 

"  He  only  wants  to  keep  his  own." 

Her  Ladyship  is  in  a  hufi', 

And  Miss,  enraged  at  ilia's  rebuff, 

Rings  the  alarm  in  t'other  ear  : 

"  Lord  !  now,  Paj^a,  you're  too  severe  ; 

Where  in  the  county  will  you  see 

Manners  so  taking,  and  so  free  ?  " 

"  His  manners  free  ?     I  only  know 

Our  votes  have  made  his  letters  so  !  " 

"  And  then  he  talks  with  so  much  ease — 

And  then  he  gives  such  promises." 

"  Gives  promises  ?  and  well  he  may  ! 

You  know  they're  all  he  gives  away  !  " 

"  How  folks  misrepresent  Sir  Paul !  " 

"  'Tis  he  misrepresents  us  all !  " 

"  How  very  stale  !  but  you'll  confess 

He  has  a  chai-ming  taste  in  dress  ; 

And  uses  such  delightful  scent ; 

And  when  he  pays  a  compliment — " 

"  Eh  !  and  what  then,  my  pretty  pet  ? 

What  then  ? — he  never  pays  a  debt !" 
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Sir  Paul  is  skilled  in  all  the  tricks 
Of  politesse,  and  politics  ; 
Long  hath  he  learnt  to  wear  a  mien 
So  still,  so  open,  so  serene, 
That  strangers  in  those  features  grave 
Would  strive  in  vain  to  read  a  knave. 
Alas !  it  is  believ'd  by  all 
There  is  more  "  Sir  "  than  "  Saint  "  in  Paul ; 
He  knows  the  value  of  a  place ; 
Can  give  a  promise  with  a  grace  ; 
Is  quite  an  adept  at  excuse  ; 
Sees  when  a  vote  will  be  of  use  ; 
And,  if  the  Independents  flinch, 
Can  help  his  Lordship  at  a  pinch. 
Acutely  doth  he  read  the  fate 
Of  deep  intrigues,  and  plans  of  State  ; 
And  if,  perchance,  some  powder'd  Peer 
Hath  gained  or  lost  the  Monarch's  ear, 
Foretells,  without  a  shade  of  doubt, 
The  comings  in,  and  goings  out. 
When  placemen  of  distinguish'd  note 
Mistake,  mislead,  misname,  misquote. 
Confound  the  Papist  and  the  Turk, 
Or  murder  Sheridan  and  Burke, 
Or  make  a  riddle  of  the  laws. 
Sir  Paul  grows  hoarse  in  his  applause : 
And  when,  in  words  of  equal  size, 
Some  oppositionist  replies, 
And  talks  of  taxes  and  starvation, 
And  Catholic  emancipation, 
1* 
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The  Kniglit,  iu  iudolent  repose, 

Looks  only  to  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Let  youth  say  "grand!"  Sh-  Paul  says  "stuff!" 

Let  youth  take  fire  ! — Sir  Paul  takes  snuff. 

Methinks,  amid  the  crowded  room, 
I  see  one  countenance  of  gloom  ; 
Whence  is  young  Edmund's  pain  or  pique  ? 
Whence  is  the  paleness  of  his  cheek  ? 
And  whence  the  wrathful  eye,  that  now 
Lowers,  like  Kean's,  beneath  the  brow  ; 
And  now  again  on  earth  is  bent, 
'Twixt  anger  and  embarrassment  ? 
Is  he  poetical — or  sad  ? 
Really — or  fashionably  mad  ? 
Are  his  young  spirits  colder  grown 
At  Ellen's — or  the  Muses'  frown  ? 
He  did  not  love  in  other  days 
To  wear  the  sullens  on  his  face. 
When  merry  sights  and  sounds  were  near ; 
Nor  on  his  unrep-ardino-  ear 
Unheeded  thus  was  wont  to  fall 
The  music  of  the  County  Ball. 

I  pity  aU  whom  Fate  unites 
To  vulgar  Belles  on  gala  nights  ; 
But  chiefly  him  who  haply  sees 
The  day-star  of  his  destinies — 
The  Beauty  of  his  fondest  dreaming, 
Sitting  in  solitude,  and  seeming 
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To  lift  her  dark  capacious  eye 

Beneath  its  fringe  reproachingly. 

Alas  !  my  luckless  friend  is  tied 

To  the  fair  Hoyden  by  his  side, 

Who  opens,  without  law  or  rule. 

The  treasures  of  the  Boarding-school : 

And  she  is  pirating  learnedly 

Of  Logic  and  of  Chemistry, 

Describing  chart  and  definition 

With  geographical  jjrecision. 

Culling  her  words,  as  bid  by  chance, 

From  England,  Italy,  or  France, 

Until,  like  many  a  clever  dunce, 

She  murders  all  the  three  at  once. 

Sometimes  she  mixes  by  the  ounce 

Discussions  deep  on  frill  and  flounce. 

Points  out  the  stains  that  stick,  like  burrs, 

To  ladies'  gowns — or  characters  ; 

Talks  of  the  fiddles,  and  the  weather. 

Of  Laura's  wreath,  and  Fannie's  feather  ; — 

All  wliich  obedient  Edmund  hears, 

With  passive  look,  and  open  ears, 

And  understands  about  as  much 

As  if  the  lady  spoke  in  Dutch  ; 

Until,  in  indignation  high, 

She  finds  the  youth  makes  no  reply. 

And  thinks  he's  grown  as  deaf  a  stock 

As  Dido,— or  Marpesian  rock.* 

Dido — non  magis — sermone  movetur 

Quam  si  dura  silex,  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. — Virg. 
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Ellen,  the  lady  of  his  love, 
Is  doom'd  the  like  disti'ess  to  prove, 
Chained  to  a  Ca2)tain  of  the  Wars, 
Like  Venus  to  the  side  of  Mars. 
Hark  !  Yalor  talks  of  conquer'd  towns. 
See  !  silent  Beauty  frets  and  frowns  ; 
The  man  of  fight  is  wondering  now 
That  girls  icofi't  speak  when  dandies  bow  ! 
And  Ellen  finds,  with  much  surprise, 
That  Beaux  loill  speak  when  Belles  despise ; 
"  Ma'am,"  says  the  Captain,  "  I  protest 
I  come  to  ye  a  stranger  guest, 
Fresh  from  the  dismal,  dangerous  land, 
Where  men  are  blinded  by  the  sand. 
Where  undiscover'd  things  are  hid 
In  owl-frequented  pyramid. 
And  Mummies,  with  their  silent  looks, 
Appear  like  memoi'andum  books. 
Giving  a  hint  of  death,  for  fear 
We  men  should  be  too  happy  here. 
But  if  upon  my  native  land 
Fair  ones  as  still  as  Mummies  stand, 
By  Jove— I  had  as  lief  be  there  !  " 
(The  lady  looks — "  I  wish  you  were  ;") 
"  I  fear  I'm  very  dull  to-night  " — 
(The  lady  looks — "  You're  very  right ;") 
"  But  if  one  smile  —  one  cheering  ray  "  — 
(The  lady  looks  another  Avay  ;) 
"  Alas  !  from  some  more  hapj^y  man  " — 
(The  lady  stoops,  and  bites  her  fon  j) 
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"  Flattery,  perhaps,  is  not  a  crime," 

(The  hidy  dances  out  of  time.) 

"  Perhaps  e'en  now,  Avithin  your  heart, 

Cruel !  you  wish  us  leagues  apart. 

And  banish  me  from  Beauty's  presence  !" 

The  lady  bows  in  acquiescence, 

With  steady  brow,  and  studied  face, 

As  if  she  thought,  in  such  a  case, 

A  contradiction  to  her  Beau 

Neither  polite— nor  apropos. 

TJnawed  by  scandal  or  by  sneer, 
Is  Reuben  Nott,  the  blunderer,  here  ? 
What !  is  he  wilHng  to  expose 
His  erring  brain  to  friends  and  foes  ? 
And  doth  he  venturously  dare, 
'Midst  grinning  foj),  and  spiteful  fair. 
In  spite  of  all  their  ancient  slips, 
To  open  those  unhappy  lips  ? 

Poor  Reuben  !  o'er  his  infant  head 
Her  choicest  bounties  Xature  shed  ; 
She  gave  him  talent,  humor,  sense, 
A  decent  face  and  competence, 
And  then,  to  mar  the  beauteous  plan, 
She  bade  him  be— an  absent  man. 
Ever  offending,  ever  fretting. 
Ever  explaining,  and  forgetting. 
He  blunders  on  from  day  to  day, 
And  drives  his  nearest  friends  aAvay. 
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Do  Farces  meet  with  flat  damnation  ? 
He's  ready  with  "  congratulation," 
Are  friends  in  ofl!ice  not  quite  pure  ? 
He  owns  "  he  hates  a  sinecure." 

Was  Major ,  in  foreign  strife, 

Not  over  prodigal  of  life  ? 

He  talks  about  "  the  coward's  grave ;" 

And  "  who  so  base  to  be  a  slave  ?" 

Is  some  fair  cousin  made  a  wife 

In  the  full  Autumn  of  her  life  ? 

He's  sure  to  shock  the  youthful  bride 

With  "  forty  years,  come  Whitsuntide." 

He  wanders  round  !     I'll  act  the  spy 
Upon  his  fatal  courtesy. 
Which  always  gives  the  greatest  pain, 
Where  most  it  strives  to  entertain. 
"  Edward  !  my  boy  !'  an  age  has  pass'd, 
Methinks,  since  Reuben  saw  you  last ; 
How  fares  the  Abbey  ?  and  tl^e  rooks  ? 
Your  tenants  ?  and  your  sister's  looks  ? 
Lovely  and  fascinating  still, 
With  lips  that  wound,  and  eyes  that  kill  ? 
When  last  I  saw  iier  dangerous  face, 
There  was  a  lover  in  the  case. 
A  pretty  pair  of   epaulettes ! 
But  then,  there  were  some  ugly  debts ! 
A  match  ?     Nay  !  why  so  gloomy,  boy  ? 
Upon  my  life  I  wish  'em  joy ! " 


IP' 
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With  anus  enfolded  o'er  his  breast, 
And  fingers  clench'd,  and  hps  compress'd, 
And  eye  whose  every  glance  appears 
To  speak  a  threat  in  Reuben's  ears, 
That  youth  had  heard  ;  'tis  brief  and  stern 
The  auswer  that  he  deigns  return ; 
Then  silent  on  his  homeward  way. 
Like  Ossian's  ghosts,  he  strides  away. 

Astonish' d  at  his  indignation, 
Reuben  breaks  out  in  exclamation : 
"  Edward  !  I  mean — I  really  meant — 
Upon  my  word — a  compliment ; 
You  look  so  stern !  nay,  why  is  this  ? 
Angry  because  I  flattered  Miss  ? 
What !  gone  ?     The  deuce  is  in  the  man  ! 
Explain,  Sir  Robert,  if  you  can." — 
"  Eh !  what  ?  perhaps  you  havn't  heard ! — 
Excuse  my  laughing ! — how  absurd ! 
A  slight  Jaux 2)cis  f — a  trifle — merely  ! 
Ha !  ha ! — egad,  you  touch'd  him,  nearly." 

All  blunderers,  when  they  chance  to  make 
In  colloquy  some  small  mistake. 
Make  haste  to  make  a  hundred  more 
To  mend  the  one  they  made  before. 
'Tis  thus  with  Reuben  !  through  the  throng 
With  hurried  step  he  hastes  along ; 
Thins,  like  a  pest,  the  crowded  seats. 
And  runs  a  muck  at  all  he  meets  ; 
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Rich  in  his  unintended  satire, 

And  killing  where  he  naeant  to  flatter. 

He  makes  a  College  Fellow  wild 

By  asking  for  his  wife  and  child ; 

Puts  a  haught  Blue  in  awful  passion 

By  disquisition  on  the  Fashion ; 

Refers  a  knotty  point  in  Whist 

To  Morley,  the  Philanthropist ; 

Quotes  to  a  Sportsman  from  St.  Luke, 

Bawls  out  plain  "  Bobby  "  to  a  Duke  ; 

And  while  a  Barrister  invites 

Our  notice  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

And  fat  Sir  John  begins  to  launch 

Into  the  praises  of  a  haunch. 

He  bids  the  man  of  quibbles  pause 

By  eulogizing  "  Spartan  Laws  ;" 

And  makes  the  Epicure  quite  wroth 

By  eulogizing  "Spartan  Broth." 

Error  on  Error  grows  and  swells, 

For,  as  a  certain  proverb  tells, 

"  When  once  a  man  lias  lost  his  way, — " 

But  you  have  read  it, — or  you  may. 

Girt  with  a  crowd  of  listening  graces, 
With  expectation  on  their  faces. 
Chattering,  and  looking  all  the  while 
As  if  he  strove  to  hide  a  smile 
That  fain  would  burst  Decorum's  bands, 
Alfred  Duval,  the  hoaxer,  stands. 
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Alfred  !  the  eldest — bom  oF  Mirth  ! 

There  is  not  on  this  iK'th^r  earth 

So  light  a  spirit,  nor  a  soul 

So  little  used  to  all  control. 

Frolic,  and  Fun,  and  Jest,  and  Glee 

Brusli  round  him  unremittingly  ; 

And  in  the  glances  of  his  eyes 

Ever  his  heart's  good-humor  flies, 

JMild  as  the  breezes  of  the  South ; 

And  while,  from  many  a  \\4-ser  mouth, 

We  drink  the  fruits  of  education, 

The  solid  Port  of  conversation, — 

From  Alfred's  lips  we  seem  to  drain 

A  ceaseless  flow  of  bright  Champagne. 

In  various  shapes  his  wit  is  found ; 

But  most  it  loves  to  send  around, 

O'er  half  the  town,  on  Rumor's  gale, 

Some  marvellously-fashioned  tale. 

And  cheat  the  unsuspecting  ear 

With  groundless  hope  or  groundless  fear. 

To  speak  in  civil  words — his  bent 

Lies  sadly  to — Embellishment. 

"  Sir!  "  says  Morality,  "  you  know 

You  shouldn't  flatter  Falsehood  so  : 

The  Nurse  that  rocked  you  in  your  crib. 

Taught  you  to  loathe  and  scorn  a  fib, 

And  Shakspeare  warns  you  of  the  evil. 

Saying  '  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil !' 

I  like,  as  well  as  you,  the  glances 

Where  gay  Good  Humor  brightly  dances; 
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But  "when  a  man  tells  horrid  lies, 
You  shouldn't  talk  about  his  eyes." 
Madam  !  you'll  think  it  rather  odd 
That,  while  I  bow  me  to  the  rod, 
And  make  no  shadow  of  defence, 
I  still  persist  in  my  offence  ; 
And  great  and  small  may  join  to  blame 
The  echo  of  the  Hoaxer's  fame; 
But  be  it  knoA\Ti  to  great  and  small, — 
I  can't  write  sermons  at  a  ball. 

'Tis  Alfred  fills  the  public  prints 
With  all  the  sly,  ingenious  hints 
That  fly  about,  begirt  with  cares, 
And  terrify  the  Bulls  and  Bears. 
Unrivall'd  statesman  !     War  and  peace 
He  makes  and  breaks  with  perfect  ease ; 
Skilful  to  crown  and' to  depose. 
He  sets  up  kings  and  overthrows ; 
As  if  apprentic'd  to  the  work. 
He  ties  the  bowstring  round  the  Turk, 
Or  makes  the  Algerine  devout, 
Or  plagues  His  Holiness  with  gout, 
Or  drives  the  Spaniards  from  Madrid 
As  quick  as  Bonaparte  did. 
Sometimes  at  home  his  plots  he  lays, 
And  wildly  still  his  fancy  plays. 
He  pulls  the  Speaker  from  the  Chair, 
Murders  the  Sheriffs,  or  the  iMayor, 
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Or  drags  a  Bishop  through  the  mire, 

Or  sets  the  Theatres  on  fire, 

Or  brings  the  weavers  to  subjection, 

Or  prates  of  mobs  and  insurrection. 

One  dash  of  his  creative  pen 

Can  raise  a  hundred  thousand  men  ; 

They  march  !  he  wills,  and  myriads  fall ; — 

One  dash  annihilates  them  all ! 

And  now,  amid  that  female  rout. 
What  scandal  doth  he  buz  about  ? 
What  grand  affair  or  mighty  name 
Entrusts  he  to  the  gossip  Fame  ? 
Uncheck'd,  unstay'd,  he  hurries  on 
With  wondrous  stories  of  the  Ton ; 
Describes  how  London  ladies  lose 
Their  heads  in  helmets,  like  the  Blues ; 
And  liow  the  highest  circles  meet 
To  dance  with  pattens  on  their  feet ! 
And  all  the  while  he  tells  his  lie 
With  such  a  solemn  gravity. 
That  many  a  Miss  parades  the  room. 
Dreaming  about  a  casque  and  plume ; 
And  vows  it  grievously  must  tire  one 
To  waltz  upon  a  pump  of  iron. 

Jacques,  the  Cantab !     I  sec  him  brood, 
Wrapt  in  his  mental  solitude. 
On  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep,  I  wis. 
For  such  a  scene  ami  liour  as  this. 
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Now  shall  the  rivers  freeze  in  May, 
Coquettes  be  silent  at  the  play ; 
Old  men  shall  dine  without  a  story, 
And  mobs  be  civil  to  a  Tory ! 
All  miracles  may  well  befall, 
When  Youth  is  thoughtful  at  a  ball. 

From  thoughts  that  grieve,  and  words  that 
vex, 
And  names  invented  to  perplex ; 
From  latent  findings,  never  found ; 
And  mystic  figures,  square  and  round; 
Shapes  from  whose  labyrinthine  toil 
A  Daedalus  micjht  well  recoil : 
He  steals  one  night — one  sinsfle  nisrht. 
And  gives  its  moments  to  delight. 
Yet  still  upon  his  struggling  soul 
The  muddy  wave  of  Cam  will  roll. 
And  all  the  monsters  grim,  that  float 
Upon  that  dark  and  mirky  moat, 
Come  jabbering  round  him — dark  equation, 
Subtle  distinction,  disputation ; 
Notion,  idea,  mystic  schism. 
Assumption,  proof,  and  syllogism  ; 
And  many  an  old  and  awful  name 
Of  optic  or  mechanic  fame. 
Look !  in  the  van  stern  Euclid  shoM'S 
The  Asses' — Bridge  upon  his  nose  ; 
Bacon  comes  forwai-d,  sage  austere, 
And  Locke  and  Paley  both  are  there  ; 
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And  ^N'ewton,  with  a  spiteful  hiss, 

Points  to  his  "  de  Principiis.'^'' 

Yet  often,  -^ath  his  magic  wand, 

Doth  Mirth  dispel  that  hideous  band ; 

And  then,  ui  strange  confusion  lost. 

The  mind  of  Jacques  is  tempest-tost. 

By  turns,  around  it  come  and  flee 

The  dulce,  and  the  utile  / 

By  tui-ns,  as  Thought  or  Pleasure  wills, 

Quadratics  struggle  with  Quadrilles ; 

And  figures  sour,  and  figures  sweet, 

Of  problems — and  of  dances — meet ; 

Bisections  fight  with  "  down  the  middles^'''' 

And  chords  of  arcs  with  chords  of  fiddles  ; 

Vain  are  the  poor  musician's  graces ; 

His  bass  gives  way  to  given  bases ; 

His  studied  trill  to  shapely  trine ; 

His  mellowed  shake  to  puzzling  sine ; 

Each  forming  set  recalls  a  vision 

Of  some  enchanting  proposition, 

And  merry  "  Chassez-croisH  huit  " 

Is  little  more  than  Q.  E.  D. 

Ah  !  Stoic  youth !  before  his  eye 

Bright  beauties  walk  unheeded  by  ; 

And  Avhile  his  distant  fancy  strays 

Remote  through  Algebraic  maze, 

He  sees,  in  wliatsoe'er  he  views. 

The  very  object  he  pursues, 

And  fairest  forms,  from  heel  to  head. 

Seem  crooked  as  liis  x  and  z. 
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Peace  to  the  man  of  marble 


Hush ! 
Whence  is  the  universal  rush  ? 
Why  doth  confusion  thus  affright 
The  peaceful  order  of  the  night, 
Thwart  the  musicians  in  their  task, 
And  check  the  schoolboy's /)as  de  hasqice  . 
The  Lady  Clare  hath  lost  a  comb ! — 
If  old  Queen  Bess,  from  out  her  tomb. 
Had  burst  with  royal  indignation 
Upon  our  scandalous  flirtation, — 
Darted  a  glance  immensely  chilling 
Upon  our  waltzing  and  quadrilling, — 
Flown  at  the  fiddlers  in  a  pet. 
And  bade  them  play  her  minuet, — 
Her  stately  step,  and  angry  eye. 
Her  waist  so  low,  and  neck  so  high. 
Her  habit  of  inspiring  fear. 
Her  knack  of  boxing  on  the  ear, — 
Could  ne'er  have  made  the  people  stare, 
Like  the  lost  comb  of  Lady  Clare ! 
The  tresses  it  was  wont  to  bind, 
Joy  in  their  freedom  !   nnconfined 
They  float  around  her,  and  bedeck 
The  marble  whiteness  of  her  neck 
With  veil  of  more  resplendent  hue 
Than  ever  Aphrodite  threw 
Around  her,  when,  unseen,  she  trod 
Before  the  sight  of  man  or  God. 
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Look  how  a  blush  of  burning  red 
O'er  bosom  and  o'er  forehead  spread, — 
Glances  like  liG-htnino- ;  and  aside 
The  Lady  Clare  hath  turn'd  her  head, 
As  if  she  strove  in  vain  to  hide 
That  countenance  of  modest  pride, 
Whose  color  many  an  envying  fair 
"Would  give  a  Monarch's  crown  to  wear. 
Persuasion  lurks  on  woman's  tonsrue — 
In  woman's  smile,  oh  !  raptures  throng — 
And  woman's  tears  compassion  move — 
But  oh  !  'tis  woman's  blush  we  love  ! 

Now  gallantry  is  busy  round  ! 
All  eyes  are  bent  upon  the  ground ; 
And  dancers  leave  the  cheerful  measure 
To  seek  the  lady's  missing  treasure. 
Meanwhile  some  charitable  Miss, 
Quite  ignorant  what  envy  is. 
Sends  slowly  forth  her  censures  grave — 
"  How  oddly  beauties  will  behave ! 
Oh  !  quite  an  accident ! — last  year 
I  think  she  sprain'd  her  ancle  here ; 
And  then  there  were  such  sudden  halts. 

And  such  a  bringing  out  of  salts  " 

"  You  think  her  vain  ?"     "  Oh,  gracious !  no  ! 

She  has  a  charming  foot,  you  know ; 

And  it's  so  pretty  to  be  lame  — 

I  don't  impute  the  slightest  blame — 
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Only  that  very  careless  braid ! — 
The  fault  is  with  the  waitino--maid ! 
I  merely  mean — since  Lady  Clare 
Was  flatter'd  so  about  her  hair, 
Her  comb  is  always  dropping  out — 
Oh  !  quite  an  accident ! — no  doubt !  " 

The  Sun  hath  risen  o'er  the  deep, 
And  fathers,  more  than  half  asleep, 
Begin  to  shake  the  drowsy  head, 
And  hint  "  it's  time  to  be  in  bed." 
Then  comes  chagrin  on  faces  fair ; 
Soft  hands  are  clasj^ed  in  mimic  prayer; 
And  then  the  wai"ning  watch  is  shown, 
And  answers  in  a  harsher  tone 
Reply  to  look  of  lamentation, 
And  argument,  and  supj^lication  , 
In  vain  sweet  voices  tell  their  grief. 
In  speeches  long,  for  respite  brief; 
Bootless  are  all  their  "lords!"  and  "las!" 
Their  "  pray  papas  !"  and  "  do  papas !" 
"  Ladies,"  quoth  Gout,  "  I  love  my  rest ! 
The  carriage  waits  ! — eundem  estP 
This  is  the  hour  for  parting  bow. 
This  is  the  hour  for  secret  vow. 
For  weighty  shawl,  and  hooded  cloak, 
Half-utter'd  tale,  and  whisper'd  joke. 
This  is  the  hour  when  ladies  bright 
Relate  tli'  ndventures  of  the  night, 
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And  fly  by  turns  from  truth  to  fiction, 
From  retrospection  to  prediction  : 
They  regulate,  with  unbought  bounty, 
The  destinies  of  half  the  county  ; 
With  gipsy  talent  they  foretell 
How  Miss  Duquesne  will  marry  well, 
And  how  'tis  certain  that  the  Squire 
"Will  be  more  stupid  than  his  sire, 
And  how  the  girl  they  cried  up  so 
Only  two  little  months  ago, 
Falls  off  already,  and  will  be 
Really  quite  plain  at  twenty-three. 
Now  Scandal  hovers  laughing  o'er  them, 
While  pass  in  long  review  before  them 
The  Lady  that  my  Lord  admires — 
The  gentleman  that  moves  on  wires— 
The  youth  with  such  a  frightful  froAvn — 
And  "  that  extraordinary  gown." 
Now  characters  are  much  debated, 
And  witty  speeches  are  narrated  ; 
And  Criticism  delights  to  dwell 
On  conquest  won  by  many  a  belle. 
On  compliments  that  ne'er  were  paid. 
On  offers  that  were  never  made, 
Refusals— Lord  knows  when  refused. 
Deductions — Lord  knows  how  deduced  ; 
Alas !  how  sweetly  Scandal  falls 
From  lips  of  beauties— after  Balls. 
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The  music  stops, — the  lights  expire, — 
The  dance  is  o'er, — the  crowds  retire  ; 
And  all  those  smiling  cheeks  have  flown  ! 
Away ! — the  rhymer  is  alone. 
Thou,  too,  the  fairest  and  the  best. 
Hast  fleeted  from  him  with  the  rest ; 
Thy  name  he  will  not,  love !  unite 
To  the  rude  strain  he  pours  to-night ; 
Yet  often  hath  he  turned  away 
Amidst  his  harsh  and  wandering  lay, 
And  often  hath  his  earnest  eye 
Look'd  into  thine  delightedly. 

And  often  hath  his  listening  ear 

But  thou  art  gone ! — what  doth  he  here  ? 


LAURA. 

"  For  she  in  shape  and  beauty  did  excel 
All  other  idols  that  the  heathen  do  adore." 

"  And  all  about  her  altar  scatter'd  lay 
Great  sorts  of  lovers  p^teously  complaLaing." 
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A  look  as  blithe,  a  step  as  light 
As  fabled  nymph,  or  fairy  sprite  ; 
A  voice,  whose  every  word  and  tone 
Might  make  a  thousand  hearts  its  own  : 
A  brow  of  fervor,  and  a  mien 
Bright  with  the  hopes  of  gay  fifteen ; 
These,  loved  and  lost  one  !  these  were  thine, 
When  first  I  bow'd  at  Beauty's  shrine ; 
But  I  have  torn  my  wavering  soul 
From  woman's  proud  and  weak  control ; 
The  fane  where  I  so  often  knelt, 
The  flame  my  heart  so  truly  felt, 
Are  visions  of  another  time. 
Themes  for  my  laughter, — and  my  rhyme. 

She  saw,  and  conquered ;  in  her  eye 
There  was  a  careless  cruelty, 
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That  shone  destruction,  while  it  seem'd 

Unconscious  of  the  fire  it  beam'd. 

And  oh  !  that  negligence  of  dress, 

That  wild,  infantine  playfulness, 

That  archness  of  the  triflmg  brow. 

That  could  command — we  know  not  how, 

Were  links  of  gold  that  held  me  then, 

In  bonds  I  may  not  bear  again ; 

For  dearer  to  an  honest  heart 

Is  childhood's  mirth  than  woman's  art. 

Already  many  an  aged  dame, 
Skilful  in  scandalizing  fame. 
Foresaw  the  reign  of  Laura's  face. 
Her  sway,  her  folly,  and  disgrace. 
Minding  the  beauty  of  the  day 
More  than  her  partner,  or  her  play : — 
"  Laura  a  beauty  ?  flippant  chit ! 
I  vow  I  hate  her  forward  wit !" 
("  I  lead  a  club  !") — "  why.  Ma'am,  between  us, 
Her  mother  thinks  her  quite  a  Venus ; 
But  every  parent  loves,  you  know. 
To  make  a  pigeon  of  her  crow." 
"  Some  folks  are  apt  to  look  too  high — 
She  has  a  dukedom  in  her  eye." 
"  The  girl  is  straight,"  ("  we  call  the  ace,") 
"  But  that's  the  merit  of  her  stays." 
"  I'm  sure,  I  loathe  malicious  hints — 
But — only  look,  how  Laura  squints." 
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"Yet  Miss,  forsooth,— ("  who  play'd  the  ten  ?") 

Is  quite  perfection  with  the  men ; 

The  flattering  fools — they  make  me  sick," 

("Well — four  by  honors,  and  the  trick.") 

While  thus  the  crones  hold  high  debate 

On  Laura's  charms  and  Laura's  fate ; 

A  few  short  years  have  rolled  along, 

And— first  in  pleasure's  idle  throng, 

Laura,  in  ripened  beauty  proud. 

Smiles  haughty  on  the  flattering  crowd ; 

Her  sex's  envy — fashion's  boast — 

An  heiress — and  a  reigning  toast. 
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The  circling  waltz,  and  gay  quadrille, 
Are  in,  or  out,  at  Laura's  will ; 
The  tragic  bard,  and  comic  wit, 
Heed  not  the  critic  in  the  pit, 
K Laura's  undisputed  sway 
Ordains  fall  houses  to  the  play ; 
And  fair  ones  of  a  humbler  fate, 
Who  envy,  while  they  imitate. 
From  Laura's  whisper  strive  to  guess 
The  changes  of  inconstant  dress. 
Where'er  her  step  in  beauty  moves, 
Around  her  fly  a  thousand  loves ; 
A  thousand  graces  go  before, 
While  stiiplings  wonder  and  adore  : 
And  some  are  wounded  by  a  sigh. 
Some  by  the  lustre  of  her  eye ; 
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And  these  her  studied  smile  ensnare, 
And  those  the  ringlets  of  her  hair. 

The  first  his  fluttering  heart  to  lose, 
Was  Captain  Percy,  of  the  Blues ; 
He  squeezed  her  hand, — he  gazed,  and  swore 
He  never  was  in  love  before  ; 
He  entertained  his  charmer's  ear 
With  tales  of  wonder,  and  of  fear  ; 
Talked  much  and  long  of  siege  and  fight, 
Marches  by  day,  alarms  by  night ; 
And  Laura  listened  to  the  story. 
Whether  it  spoke  of  love  or  glory ; 
For  many  an  anecdote  had  he 
Of  combat,  and  of  gallantry ; 
Of  long  blockades,  and  sharp  attacks, 
Of  bullets,  and  of  bivouacs  ; 
Of  towns  o'ercome,— ^and  ladies,  too — 
Of  billet — and  of  billet-doux ; 
Of  nunneries  and  escalades 
And  damsels,  and  Damascus  blades. 

Alas !  too  soon  the  Captain  found 
How  swiftly  Fortune's  wheel  goes  round ; 
Laura  at  last  began  to  doze. 
E'en  in  the  midst  of  Badajoz; 
And  hurried  to  a  game  of  loo 
From  Wellington  and  Waterloo : 
The  hero,  in  heroics  left, 
Of  fortune,  and  a  wife  bereft, 
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With  nought  to  cheer  his -close  of  day 

But  celibacy,  and  half-pay, 

Since  Laura  and  his  stars  were  cruel — 

Sought  his  quietus  in  a  duel. 

He  fought  and  perished ;  Laura  sighed. 

To  hear  how  hapless  Percy  died ; 

And  wiped  her  eyes,  and  thus  expressed 

The  feelings  of  her  tender  breast : 

"  What !  dead  ?— poor  fellow — what  a  pity ! 

He  was  so  ha'hdsome  and  so  witty ; 

Shot  in  a  duel,  too ! — good  gracious — 

How  I  did  hate  that  man's  moustachios !" 

Next  came  the  interesting  beau, 
The  trifling  youth — Frivolio  ; 
He  came  to  see,  and  to  be  seen, 
Grace  and  good-breeding  in  his  mien  ; 
Shone  all  Delcroix  upon  his  head. 
The  West  End  spoke  in  all  he  said ; 
And  m  his  neckcloth's  studied  fold 
Sat  Fashion,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
He  came,  impatient  to  resign 
What  heart  he  had,  at  Laura's  shrine  : 
Though  deep  in  self-conceit  encased, 
He  learnt  to  bow  to  Laura's  taste  ; 
Consulted  her  on  new  quadrilles, 
Spot  waistcoats,  lavender,  and  gills ; 
As  willed  the  proud  and  fickle  fair. 
He  tied  his  cloth,  and  curled  his  hair ; 
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Varied  his  manners — or  his  clothes, 
And  changed  his  tailor,  or  his  oaths. 

Oh  !  how  did  Laura  love  to  vex 
The  fair  one  of  the  other  sex ! 
For  him  she  practised  every  art 
That  captivates  and  plagues  the  heart. 
Did  he  bring  tickets  for  the  play  ? 
No — Laura  had  the  spleen  to-day. 
Did  he  escort  lier  to  the  ball  ? 
No — Laura  wouldn't  dance  at  all. 
Did  he  look  grave  ? — "  the  fool  was  sad  ;" 
Was  he  jocose  ? — "  the  man  was  mad." 
E'en  when  he  knelt  before  her  feet. 
And  there,  in  accents  soft  and  sweet, 
Laid  rank  and  fortune,  heart  and  hand, 
At  Laura's  absolute  command. 
Instead  of  blushing  her  consent. 
She  "  wondered  what  the  blockhead  meant.'* 

Yet  still  the  fashionable  fool 
Was  proud  of  Laura's  ridicule ; 
Though  still  despised,  he  still  pursued, 
In  ostentatious  servitude. 
Seeming,  like  lady's  lap-dog,  vain 
Of  being  led  by  Beauty's  chain. 
He  knelt,  he  gazed,  he  sighed,  and  swore, 
While  'twas  the  fashion  to  adore ; 
When  years  had  passed,  and  Laura's  frown 
Had  ceased  to  terrify  the  town, 
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He  hurried  from  the  fallen  grace, 
To  idohze  a  newer  flice  ; 
Constant  to  nothing  Avas  the  asa, 
Save  to  his  follies — and  his  glass. 

The  next  to  gain  the  beauty's  ear 
Was  William  Lisle,  the  sonneteer, 
Well  deemed  the  prince  of  rhyme  and  blank ; 
For  long  and  deeply  has  he  drank 
Of  Helicon's  poetic  tide, 
Where  nonsense  flows,  and  numbers  glide ; 
*"    And  slumbered  on  the  herbage  green 
That  decks  the  banks  of  Hippocrene. 
In  short — his  very  footmen  know  it — 
William  is  mad — or  else  a  poet.* 

He  came — and  rhymed — he  talked  of  fountains, 

Of  Pindus,  and  Pierian  mountains  ; 

Of  wandering  lambs,  of  gurgling  rills. 

And  roses,  and  Castalian  hills  ; 

He  thought  a  lover's  vow  grew  sweetei'. 

When  it  meandered  into  metre ; 

And  planted  every  speech  with  flowers, 

Fresh  blooming  from  Aonian  bowers. 

"  Laura,  I  perish  for  your  sake," — 
(Here  he  digressed  about  a  lake ;) 

"  Aut  insanit  homo,— aut  versus  facit." — Ear. 
"  All  Bedlam  -  or  Parnassus  is  let  out."— Pojjc. 
2* 
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"  The  charms  thy  features  all  disclose," — 

(A  simile  about  a  rose  ;) 

"  Have  set  my  very  soul  on  fire," 

(An  episode  about  his  lyre  ;) 

"  Though  you  despise,  I  still  must  love,"- 

(Something  about  a  turtle  dove  ;) 

"  Alas !  in  death's  unstartled  sleep," — 

(Just  here  he  did  his  best  to  weep ;) 

"  Laura,  the  willow  soon  shall  wave 

Over  thy  lover's  lowly  grave." 

Then  he  began,  Avith  pathos  due, 

To  speak  of  cypress,  and  of  rue. 

But  Fortune's  unforeseen  award 

Parted  the  Beauty  from  the  Bard ; 

For  Laura,  in  that  evil  hour. 

When  unpropitious  stars  had  power. 

Unmindful  of  the  thanks  she  owed. 

Lighted  her  taper  with  an  ode. 

Poor  William  all  his  vows  forgot. 

And  hurried  from  the  fatal  spot. 

In  all  the  bitterness  of  quarrel. 

To  write  lampoons — and  dream  of  laurel. 

Years  fleeted  by,  and  every  grace 
Began  to  fade  from  Laura's  face ; 
Through  every  circle  whispers  ran. 
And  aged  dowagers  began 
To  gratify  their  secret  spite  : — 
"  How  shocking  Laura  looks  to-night ! 
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We  know  her  waiting-maid  is  cleyer, 
But  rouge  won't  make  one  young  forever ; 
Laura  should  think  of  being  sage, 
You  know — she's  of  a  certain  age." 

Her  wonted  wit  began  to  fail, 
Her  eye  grew  dim,  her  features  pale ; 
Her  fame  was  past,  her  race  was  done, 
Her  lovers  left  her  one  by  one ; 
Her  slaves  diminished  by  degrees. 
They  ceased  to  fawn — as  she  to  please. 
Last  of  the  gay,  deceitful  crew, 
Chremes,  the  usurer,  withdrew  ; 
By  many  an  art  he  strove  to  net 
The  guineas  of  the  rich  coquette ; 
But  (so  the  adverse  fates  decreed,) 
Chremes  and  Laura  disagreed ; 
For  Chremes  talked  too  much  of  stocks. 
And  Laura  of  her  opera-box. 

Unhappy  Laura !  sadness  marred 
What  tints  of  beauty  time  had  spared ; 
For  all  her  wide-extended  sway 
Had  faded,  like  a  dream,  away  ; 
And  they  that  loved  her  passed  her  by 
With  altered  or  averted  eye. 
That  silent  scorn,  that  chilling  air 
The  fallen  tyrant  could  not  bear ; 
She  could  not  live,  when  none  admired. 
And  perished,  as  her  reign  expired. 
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I  gazed  upon  that  lifeless  form, 
So  late  Avith  hope  and  fancy  warm ; 
That  pallid  brow,  that  eye  of  jet. 
Where  lustre  seems  to  linger  yet ; 
Where  sparkled  through  an  auburn  tress 
The  last  dim  light  of  loveliness, 
Whose  trembling  ray  was  only  seen. 
To  bid  us  sigh  for  what  had  been. 
Alas!  I  said,  my  wavering  soul, 
Was  torn  from  woman's  weak  control ; 
But  when,  amid  the  evening's  gloom, 
I  looked  on  Laura's  early  tomb  ; 
And  thought  on  her,  so  bright  and  fair, 
That  slumbered  in  oblivion  there  ; 
That  calm  resolve  I  could  not  keep, 
And  then  I  wept, — as  now  I  weep. 


THE    BACHELOR. 

T.  QUINCE,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  EEV.  MATTHEW  PEINGLE. 

Tou  wonder  that  your  ancient  friend 
Has  come  so  near  his  journey's  end, 
And  borne  his  heavy  load  of  ill 
O'er  Sorrow's  slough,  and  Labor's  hill. 
Without  a  partner  to  beguile 
The  toilsome  way  with  constant  smile, 
To  share  in  happiness  and  pain. 
To  guide,  to  comfort,  to  sustain. 
And  cheer  the  last,  long,  weary  stage. 
That  leads  to  Death,  through  gloomy  Age ! 
To  drop  these  metaphoric  jokes, 
And  speak  like  reasonable  folks. 
It  seems  you  wonder,  Mr.  Pringle, 
That  old  Tom  Quince  is  living  single. 

Since  my  old  crony  and  myself 
Laid  crabbed  Euclid  on  the  shelf. 
And  made  our  Cong6  to  the  Cam, 
Long  years  have  passed  ;  and  here  I  am, 
With  nerves  and  gout,  but  yet  alive, 
A  Bachelor,  and  fifty-five. 

[:'.7! 
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Sir,  I'm  a  Bachelor,  and  mean, 
Until  the  closing  of  the  scene, 
Or  be  it  right,  or  be  it  wrong, 
To  play  the  part  I've  played  so  long, 
Nor  be  the  rat  that  others  are, 
Caught  by  a  ribbon  or  a  star. 

• 

"  As  years  increase,"  your  worship  cries, 
"  All  troubles  and  anxieties 
Come  swiftly  on :  you  feel  vexation 
About  your  neighbors,  or  the  nation ; 
The  gout  in  fingers  or  in  toes. 
Awakes  you  from  your  first  repose ; 
You'll  want  a  clever  nurse,  when  life 
Begins  to  fail  you  ! — take  a  wife ; 
Believe  me,  from  the  mind's  disease 
Her  soothing  voice  might  give  you  ease. 
And  when  the  twinge  .comes  shooting  through 

you, 
Her  care  might  be  of  service  to  you." 

Sir,  I'm  not  dying,  though  I  know 
You  charitably  think  me  so  ; 
Not  dying  yet,  though  you,  and  others, 
In  augury  your  learned  brothers. 
Take  pains  to  prophesy  events 
Which  lie  some  twenty  winters  hence. 
Some  twenty  ? — look !  you  shake  your  head, 
As  if  I  were  insane  or  dead. 
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And  tell  your  children  and  your  wife, — 

"Old  men  grow  very  fond  of  life!" 

Alas!  your  prescience  never  ends 

As  long  as  it  concerns  your  friends; 

But  your  own  fifty-third  December 

Is  what  you  never  can  remember ! 

And  when  I  talk  about  my  health, 

And  fhture  hopes  of  weal  or  wealth, — 

With  something  'twixt  a  grunt  and  groan, 

You  mutter  in  an  under  tone, 

"  Hark !  how  the  dotard  chatters  still  !* 

He'U  not  believe  he's  old  or  ill ! 

He  goes  on  forming  great  designs, — 

Has  just  laid  in  a  stock  of  wines,— 

And  promises  his  niece  a  ball. 

As  if  grey  hairs  would  never  fall ! 

I  really  think  he's  all  but  mad." 

Then,  with  a  wink  and  sigh,  you  add, 

"  Tom  is  a  friend  I  dearly  prize, 

But — never  thought  him  over  wise !" 

*  I  must  confess  that  Dr.  Swift 
Has  lent  me  here  a  little  lift : 
For  when  /steal  some  trifling  hits 
From  older  and  from  brighter  wits, 
I  have  some  touch  of  conscience  left, 
And  seldom  like  to  hide  the  theft: 
This  is  my  plan ;  I  name  no  name. 
But  wish  all  others  did  the  same. 

Author's  Note. 
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Yoli — -who  are  clever  to  foretell 
Where  ignorance  might  be  as  well, 
Would  marvel  how  my  health  has  stood  : 
My  pulse  is  firm,  digestion  good, 
I  walk  to  see  my  turnips  grow, 
Manage  to  ride  a  mile  or  so. 
Get  to  the  village  church  to  pray, 
And  drink  my  pint  of  wine  a  day ; 
And  often,  in  an  idle  mood. 
Emerging  from  my  solitude, 
Look  at  my  sheep,  and  geese,  and  fowls. 
And  scare  the  sparrows  and  the  owls. 
Or  talk  with  Dick  about  my  crops, 
And  learn  the  price  of  malt  and  hops. 

You  say,  that,  when  you  saw  me  last, 
My  appetite  was  going  fast, 
My  eye  was  dim,  my  cheek  was  pale, 
My  bread — and  stories — both  were  stale. 
My  wine  and  wit  were  growing  worse, 
And  all  things  else, — except  my  purse  ; 
In  short,  the  very  blind  might  see 
I  was  not  what  I  used  to  be. 

My  glass  (which  I  believe  before  ye,) 
Will  teach  me  quite  another  story ; 
My  wrinkles  are  not  many  yet — 
My  hair  is  still  as  black  as  jet — 
My  legs  are  full — my  cheeks  are  ruddy — 
My  eyes,  though  somewhat  sunk  by  study, 
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Retain  a  most  vivacious  ray, 

And  tell  no  stories  of  decay ; 

And  then  my  waist,— unvex'd,  unstay'd 

By  fetters  of  the  tailor's  trade, — 

Tells  you,  as  plain  as  waist  can  tell, 

I'm  most  unflish  ion  ably  well. 

And  yet  you  think  I'm  growing  thiimer ! 
You'd  stare  to  see  me  eat  my  dinner ! 
You  know  that  I  was  held  by  all 
The  greatest  epicure  in  Hall, 
And  that  the  voice  of  Granta's  sons 
Styled  me  the  Gourmand  of  St.  John's ; 
I  have  not  yet  been  found  unable 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  table, 
Tliough  at  its  head  no  Lady  gay 
Hath  driven  British  food  away. 
And  made  her  hapless  husband  bear 
Alike  her  fury  and  her  fare. 
If  some  kind-hearted  chum  calls  in, — 
An  extra  disli,  an  older  bin, 
And  John  in  all  his  finery  drest. 
Do  honor  to  the  welcome  guest ; 
And  then  we  talk  of  other  times. 
Of  parted  friends,  and  distant  climes. 
And  lengthened  converse,  tale,  and  jest, 
Lull  every  anxious  care  to  rest, 
And  when  unwillingly  I  rise, 
With  newly-waken'd  sympathies. 
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From  conversation — and  the  bowl, 

The  feast  of  stomach — and  of  soul, 

I  lay  me  down,  and  seem  to  leap 

O'er  forty  summers  in  my  sleep  ; 

And  youth,  with  all  its  joy  and  pain. 

Comes  rushing  on  my  soul  again  ; 

I  rove  where'er  my  boyhood  roved — 

I  love  whate'er  my  boyhood  loved — 

And  rocks,  and  vales,  and  woods,  and  streams. 

Fleet  o'er  my  pillow  in  my  dreams. 

'Tis  true  some  ugly  foes  arise 

E'en  in  this  earthly  paradise, 

Which  you,  good  Pringle,  may  beguile 

By  Mrs.  P.'s  unceasing  smile. 

I  am  an  independent  elf, 

And  keep  my  comforts  in  myself. 

If  my  best  sheep  have  got  the  rot — 

Or  if  the  Parson  hits  a  blot — 

Or  if  young  Witless  prates  of  laurel — 

Or  if  my  tithe  produces  quarrel — 

Or  if  my  roofing  wants  repairs — 

Or  if  I'm  angry  with  my  heirs — 

Or  if  I've  nothing  else  to  do — 

I  grumble  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 

Riots,  or  rumors,  unrepressed. 

My  niece,  or  knuckle,  over-dressed, 

The  lateness  of  a  wish'd-for  post. 

Miss  Mackrell's  story  of  the  ghost, 

New  wines,  new  fashions,  or  new  faces, 

New  bills,  new  taxes,  or  new  i)l.ices. 
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Or  Mr.  Hume's  enumeration 
Of  all  the  troubles  of  the  nation, 
Will  sometimes  Avear  my  patience  out ! 
Then,  as  I  said  before — the  gout — 
Well,  well,  my  heart  was  never  faint  — 
And  yet  it  might  provoke  a  saint. 

A  rise  of  bread,  or  fall  of  rain, 
Sometimes  unite  to  give  me  pain, 
And  oft  my  lawyer's  bag  of  papers 
Gives  me  a  taste  of  spleen  and  vapors. 
Angry  or  sad,  alone  or  ill, 
I  have  my  senses  with  me  still ; 
Although  my  eyes  are  somewhat  weak, 
Yet  I  can  dissipate  my  pique 
By  Poem,  Paper,  or  Review ; 
And  though  Pm  dozy  in  my  pew, 
At  Dr.  Poundtext's  second  leaf, 
I  am  not  yet  so  very  deaf 
As  to  require  the  rousing  noise 
Of  screaming  girls  and  roaring  boys. 
Thrice — thrice  accursed  be  the  day 
When  I  shall  fling  my  bliss  away, 
And,  to  disturb  my  quiet  life. 
Take  Discord  in  the  shape  of  wife ! 
Time,  in  his  endless  muster-roll, 
Shall  mark  the  hour  with  blackest  coal 
When  old  Tom  Quince  shall  cease  to  see 
The  Chronicle  with  toast  and  tea. 
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Confine  his  rambles  to  the  park, 
And  never  dine  till  after  dark, 
And  change  his  comfort  and  his  cronj, 
For  crowd  and  conversazione. 

If  every  aiding  thought  is  vain, 
And  momentary  grief  and  pain 
Urge  the  old  man  to  frown  and  fret, 
He  has  another  comfort  yet ; 
This  earth  has  thorns,  as  poets  sing, 
But  not  forever  can  they  sting  j 
Our  sand  from  out  its  narrow  glass 
Rapidly  passes! — let  it  pass  ! 
I  seek  not — I — to  check  or  stay 
The  progress  of  a  single  day. 
But  rather  cheer  my  hours  of  pam 
Because  so  few  of  them  remain. 
Care  circles  every  mortal  head, — 
The  dust  will  be  a  calmer  bed ! 
From  Life's  alloy  no  Life  is  free, 
But — Life  is  not  eternity ! 

When  that  unerring  day  shall  come 
To  call  me  from  my  wandering,  home, — 
The  dark,  and  still,  and  painful  day. 
When  breath  shall  fleet  in  groans  away, 
When  comfort  shall  be  vainly  sought, 
And  doubt  shall  be  in  every  thought, 
When  words  shall  fail  th'  unutter'd  vow, 
And  fever  heat  the  burning  brow, 
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When  the  dim  eye  shall  gaze,  and  fear 

To  close  the  glance  that  lingers  here, 

Snatching  the  faint  departing  light. 

That  seems  to  flicker  in  its  flight. 

When  the  lone  heart,  in  that  long  strife, 

Shall  cling  imconsciously  to  life, — 

I'll  have  no  shrieking  female  by 

To  shed  her  drops  of  sympathy ; 

To  listen  to  each  smother'd  throe, 

To  feel,  or  feign,  ofiicious  woe  ; 

To  bring  me  every  useless  cup, 

And  beg  "  dear  Tom  "  to  drink  it  up ; 

To  turn  my  oldest  servants  off. 

E'en  as  she  hears  my  gurgling  cough  ; 

And  then  expectantly  to  stand. 

And  chafe  my  temples  with  her  hand ; 

And  pull  a  cleaner  night-cap  o'er  'em, 

That  I  may  die  Avith  due  decorum ; 

And  Avatch  the  Avhile  my  ebbing  breath, 

And  count  the  tardy  steps  of  death  ; 

Grudging  the  Leech  his  growing  bill, 

And  wrapt  in  dreams  about  the  will. 

I'll  have  no  Furies  round  my  bed ! — 

They  shall  not  plague  me— till  I'm  dead ! 

Believe  me !  ill  my  dust  would  rest. 
If  the  plain  marble  o'er  my  breast, 
That  tells,  in  letters  large  and  clear, 
"  The  Bones  of  Thomas  Quince  lie  here  !" 
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Should  add  a  talisman  of  strife, 

"  Also  the  Bones  of  Jane  his  Wife  !" 

No  ;  while  beneath  this  simple  stone 
Old  Quince  shall  sleep,  and  sleep  alone, 
Some  Village  Oracle,  who  well 
Knows  how  to  speak,  and  read,  and  spell, 
Shall  slowly  construe,  bit  by  bit, 
My  "  natus  "  and  my  "  obiit," 
And  then,  with  sage  discourse  and  long, 
Recite  my  virtues  to  the  throng  : 

"  The  Gentleman  came  straight  from  College ! 
A  most  prodigious  man  for  knowledge  ! 
He  used  to  pay  all  men  their  due, 
Hated  a  miser, — and  a  Jew, 
But  always  open'd  wide  his  door 
To  the  first  knocking  of  the  poor. 
None,  as  the  grateful  Parish  knows. 
Save  the  Church-wardens,  were  his  foes ; 
They  could  not  bear  the  virtuous  pride 
Which  gave  the  sixpence  they  denied. 
If  neighbors  had  a  mind  to  quarrel. 
He  used  to  treat  them  to  a  barrel ; 
And  that,  I  think,  was  sounder  law 
Than  any  book  I  ever  saw. 
The  Ladies  never  used  to  flout  him ; 
But  this  was  rather  strange  about  him, 
That,  gay  or  thoughtful,  young  or  old. 
He  took  no  wife  for  love  or  gold  ; 
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Woman  he  call'd  '  a  pretty  thing,'— 
Bnt  never  could  abide  a  ring !" 

Good  Mr.  Pringle  ! — you  must  see 
Your  arguments  are  light  with  me ; 
They  buzz  like  feeble  flies  around  me, 
But  leave  me  firm,  as  first  they  found  me. 
Silence  your  logic !  burn  your  pen ! 
The  Poet  says  "  we  all  are  men ;" 
And  all  "  condemn'd  alike  to  groan  !" 
You  with  a  wife,  and  I  with  none. 
Well ! — yours  may  be  a  happier  lot. 
But  it  is  one  I  envy  not; 
And  you'll  allow  me,  Sir,  to  pray. 
That,  at  some  near-approachmg  day. 
You  may  not  have  to  wince  and  whine. 
And  find  some  cause  to  envy  mine ! 


TO    JULIO, 

ON   HIS   COMING   OF   AGE. 

Julio,  while  Fancy's  tints  adorn 
The  first  bright  beam  of  manhood's  mom, 
The  cares  of  boyhood  fleet  away 
Like  clouds  before  the  face  of  day ; 
And  see,  before  your  ravished  eyes 
New  hopes  appear,  new  duties  rise, 
Restraint  has  left  his  iron  throne. 
And  Freedom  smiles  on  twentv-one. 

Count  o'er  the  friends,  whom  erst  you  knew 
"When  careless  boyhood  deem'd  them  true, 
With  whom  you  wiled  the  lazy  hours 
Round  fond  Etona's  classic  towers, 
Or  strayed  beside  the  learned  mud 
Of  ancient  Cam's  meandering  flood ; 
The  follies  that  in  them  you  view. 
Shall  be  a  source  of  good  to  you. 

With  mincing  gait,  and  foreign  air, 
Sir  Philip  strays  through  park  and  square, 
Or  yawns  in  Grange's  sweet  recess, 
In  all  the  studied  ease  of  dress  ; 
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Aptly  the  manling's  tongue,  I  deem, 
Can  argue  on  a  lofty  theme, — 
Which  damsel  hath  the  merrier  eye, 
Which  fop  the  better-fancied  tie, 
Which  perfume  hath  the  sweetest  savour. 
Which  soup  the  more  inviting  flavour  ; 
And  Fashion,  at  Sir  Philip's  call, 
Ordains  the  collar's  rise  and  fall, 
And  shifts  the  Brmxuiiel's  varying  hue, 
From  blue  to  brown,  from  brown  to  blue. 

And  hence  the  motley  crowd  whoe'er 
Bear  Fashion's  badge,  or  wish  to  bear, 
From  Hockley-Hole  to  Rotten-Row 
Unite  to  dub  Su-  Philip — beau. 

And  such  is  Fashion's  empty  fame — 
Squire  Robert  loathes  the  very  name ; 
The  rockets  hiss,  the  bonfires  blaze. 
The  peasants  gape  in  still  amaze ; 
The  field  unplough'd — the  ox  unyok'd. 
The  farmer's  mouth  with  pudding  cliok'd, 
The  sexton's  vest  of  decent  brown, 
Tlie  village  maiden's  Simday  gown, 
In  joyful  union  seem  to  say, 
"  Squire  Robert  is  of  age  to-day." 

The  bumpkins  hurry  to  the  Bell, 
And  clam'rous  tongues  in  riot  swell ; 
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Anger  is  hot — and  so  is  liquor  ; 
They  drink  confusion  to  the  Vicar — 
And  shout  and  song  from  lad  and  lass, 
And  broken  heads — and  broken  glass, 
In  concert  horrible,  declare 
Their  loyal  rev'rence  for  the  heir. 

Right  justly  may  the  youthful  squire 
These  transports  in  his  slaves  inspire  ; 
At  every  fireside  through  the  place 
He's  welcome  as  the  curate's  grace ; 
He  tells  his  story,  cracks  his  joke. 
And  drinks  his  ale  '■'■like  other  folk ;'''' 
Fearless  he  risks  that  cranium  thick 
At  cudgelling  and  single-stick ; 
And  then  his  stud ! — why !  far  and  wide 
It  is  the  county's  chiefest  pride ! 
Ah  1  had  his  steed  no  firmer  brains 
Than  the  mere  thing  that  holds  the  reins, 
Grief  soon  would  bid  the  beer  to  run 
Because  the  squire's  mad  race  was  done, 
Not  less  than  now  it  froths  away. 
Because  "  the  squire's  of  age  to-day." 

Far  difierent  pomp  inspir'd  of  old 
The  youthful  Roman's  bosom  bold, 
Soon  as  a  father's  honored  hand 
Gave  to  his  grasp  the  casque  and  brand, 
And  off  the  light  prgetexta  threw. 
And  from  his  neck  the  bulla  drew, 
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Bade  him  the  toga's  foldings  scan, 
And  glory  in  the  name  of  "  Man." 
Far  different  pomp  lit  ardour  high 
In  the  young  German's  eager  eye, 
When,  bending  o'er  his  offspring's  head, 
An  aged  sire,  half-weeping,  said, — 
"  Thy  duty  to  thy  father  done, 
Go  forth— and  he  thy  country's  son." 
Heavens !  how  his  bosom  burn'd  to  dare 
The  grim  delight  of  manhood's  war, 
And  brandish  in  no  mimic  field 
His  beaming  lance  and  osier  shield: 
How  his  young  bosom  longed  to  claim 
In  war's  wild  tumult  manhood's  name, 
And  write  it,  'midst  the  battle's  foam, 
In  the  best  blood  of  trembling  Rome ! 

Such  was  the  hope,  the  barbarous  joy, 
That  nerved  to  arms  the  German  boy  ; 
A  flame  as  ardent,  more  refin'd. 
Shall  brightly  glow  in  Julio's  mind ; 
But  yet  I'd  rather  see  thee  smile 
Grimly  on  war's  embattled  file, 
I'd  rather  see  thee  wield  in  strife 
The  German  butcher's  reckless  knife. 
Thinking  thy  claims  to  manhood  grow 
From  each  pale  corse  that  bleeds  below ; — 
I'd  rather  view  thee  thus, — than  see 
A  modern  blockhead  rise  in  thee. 
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Is  it  a  study  for  a  Peer 
To  breathe  soft  vows  in  lady's  ear, 
To  choose  a  coat — or  leap  a  gate, 
To  win  an  heiress— or  a  plate  ? 

Far  nobler  studies  shall  be  thine — 

So  Friendship  and  the  Muse  divine : 

It  shall  be  yours,  in  danger's  hour, 

To  guide  the  helm  of  British  power. 

And  'midst  thy  country's  laurell'd  crown 

To  mix  a  garland  all  thine  own. 

Julio,  fi-om  this  auspicious  day, 

New  honors  gild  thine  onward  way  ; 

In  thee  Posterity  shall  view 

A  heart  to  faith  and  feeling  true, 

And  Fame  her  choicest  wreaths  shall  blend. 

For  Virtue's,  and  the  poor  man's  friend. 


MARIUS  AMIDST  THE  RUINS  OF   CAR- 
THAGE. 

Carthage !  I  love  thee !  thou  hast  run. 

As  I,  a  warUke  race ; 
And  now  thy  Glory's  radiant  sun 

Hath  veiled  in  clouds  his  face  ; 
Thy  days  of  pride — as  mine — depart ; 
Thy  Gods  desert  thee,  and  thou  art 

A  thing  as  nobly  base 
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As  he  whose  sullen  footstep  falls 
To-night  around  thy  crumbling  walls. 

And  Rome  hath  heaped  her  woes  and  pains 

Alike  on  me  and  thee  ; 
And  thoii  dost  sit  in  servile  chains, — 

But  mine  they  shall  not  be ! 
Though  fiercely  o'er  this  aged  head 
The  wrath  of  angry  Jove  is  shed, 

Marius  shall  still  be  free, 
Free, — in  the  pride  that  scorns  his  foe. 
And  bares  the  head  to  meet  the  blow. 

I  wear  not  yet  thy  slavery's  vest, 

As  desolate  I  roam ; 
And  though  the  sword  were  at  my  breast, 

The  torches  in  my  home, 
Still — still,  for  orison  and  vow, 
I'd  fling  them  back  my  curse — as  now ; 

I  scorn,  I  hate  thee — ^Rorae  ! 
My  voice  is  weak  to  word  and  threat — 
Mine  arm  is  strong  to  battle  yet ! 
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At  the  last  hour  of  Fannia's  rout, 
When  Dukes  walked  in,  and  lamps  went  out, 
Fan-  Chloe  sat :  a  sighing  crowd 
Of  high  adorers  round  her  bowed, 
And  even  Flattery's  incense  rose 
To  lull  the  Idol  to  repose. 
Sudden  some  Gnome,  that  stood  unseen, 
Or  lurked  disguised  in  mortal  mien, 
Whispered  in  Beauty's  trembling  ear 
The  word  of  bondage  and  of  fear, — 
"  Marriage :" — her  lips  their  silence  broke, 
And  smiled  on  Vapid  as  they  spoke — 
"  I  hate  a  drunkard,  or  a  lout, 
I  hate  the  suUens  and  the  gout ; 
If  e'er  I  wed — let  danglers  know  it, — 
I  wed  with  no  one — but  a  poet." 

And  who  but  feels  a  Poet's  fire 
When  Chloe's  smUes,  as  now,  inspire  ? 
Who  can  the  bidden  verse  refuse 
When  Chloe  is  his  theme  and  Muse  ? 
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Thus  Flattery  whispered  round ; 
And  straight  the  humorous  fancy  grew, 
That  lyres  are  sweet  when  hearts  are  true  ; 
And  all  who  feel  a  lover's  flame 
Must  rhyme  to-night  on  Chloe's  name ; 
And  he's  unworthy  of  the  Dame, 

"Who  silent  here  is  found. 
Since  Head  must  plead  the  cause  of  Heart, 
Some  put  their  trust  in  answer  smart. 

Or  pointed  repartee ; 
Some  joy  that  they  have  hoarded  up 
Those  Genii  of  the  jovial  cup. 

Chorus,  and  Catch,  and  Glee. 
And,  for  one  evening,  all  prepare 
To  be  "  Apollo's  chiefest  care." 

Then  Vapid  rose — no  Stentor  this, 

And  his  no  Homer's  lay — 
Meek  victim  of  antithesis, 

He  sighed  and  died  away:  — 
"  Despair  my  sorrowing  bosom  rives, 

And  anguish  on  me  lies ; 
Chloe  may  die  while  Vapid  lives. 

Or  live  while  Vapid  dies  ! 
You  smile  !  the  horrid  vision  flies, 

And  Hope  this  promise  gives  ; 
I  cannot  live  while  Chloe  dies. 

Nor  die  while  Chloe  lives  1" 
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Next  Snuffle,  foe  to  tears  and  sadness, 

Drew  fire  from  Chloe's  eyes ; 
And,  warm  with  drunkenness  and  madness, 

He  started  for  the  prize. 
"  Let  the  glad  cymbols  loudly  clash  ! 

Full  bumpers  let's  be  quaffing ! 
No  poet  I !     Hip !  hip  !  here  goes  !— 
Blow — blow  the  trumpet ! — blow  the — " 
Here  he  was  puzzled  for  a  rhyme, 
And  Lucy  whispered  "  nose  "  in  time, 

And  so  they  fell  a-laughing. 

"Gods!"  cried  a  Minister  of  State, 
"  You  know  not,  Em2)ress  of  my  Fate, 
How  long  my  passion  would  endure. 
If  passion  were  a  sinecure ; 
But  since,  in  Love's  desjDotic  clime, 
Fondness  is  taxed,  and  j^ays  in  rhyme, 
Glad  to  retire,  I  shun  disgrace, 
And  make  my  bow,  and  quit  my  place." 

And  thus  the  jest  went  circling  round, 

And  ladies  smiled  and  sneered, 
As  smooth  Fourteen,  and  weak  Fourscore, 
Professed  they'd  never  rhymed  before. 
And  Drunkards  blushed,  and  Doctors  swore, 

And  Soldiers  owned  they  feared  : 
Unwonted  Muses  were  invoked 
By  Pugilists  and  Whips  ; 
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And  many  a  Belle  looked  half-provoked, 
When  favored  Swains  stood  dumb  and  choked, 
And  Warblers  whined,  and  Pmisters  joked, 
And  Dandies  bit  their  Ups. 

At  last  an  old  Ecclesiastic, 
That  looked  half-kind,  and  half-sarcastic, 
And  seemed,  in  every  transient  look, 
At  once  to  flatter  and  rebuke, 
Cut  off  the  sport  with  "Psha  !  enough;" 
And  then  took  breath,  and  then — took  snuff; 
"  Chloe,"  he  said,  "  you're  like  the  moon ! 
You  shme  as  bright,  you  change  as  soon ! 
Your  wit  is  like  the  moon's  fair  beam. 

In  borrowed  light  'tis  o'er  us  thrown ; 
Yet,  like  the  moon's,  that  sparkling  stream 

To  careless  eyes  appears  your  own ; 
Your  cheek  by  turns  is  pale  and  red  ; 

And  then  (to  close  the  simile. 
From  which,  methinks,  you  turn  your  head, 

As  half  in  anger,  half  in  glee,) — 
Dark  would  the  night  appear  without  you — 
And — twenty  fools  have  rhymed  about  you." 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    MY    YOUTH. 

No.  I. 

"  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give,  like  that  it  takes  away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull  decay." 

Byron. 

THE   VILLAGE   SCHOOLMISTRESS  — THE   VICAU — ELLEN. 

Scene  of  my  best  and  brightest  years ! 
Scene  of  my  childhood's  joys  and  fears  ! 
Again  I  gaze  on  thee  at  last ; 
And  dreams  of  the  forgotten  past, 
Robed  in  the  visionary  hues 
That  Memory  flings  on  all  she  views, 
Come  fleeting  o'er  me  ! — I  could  look 
Unwearied  on  this  babbling  brook, 
And  lie  beneath  this  aged  oak, 
And  listen  to  its  raven's  croak, 
And  bound  upon  my  native  plain, 
Till  Fancy  made  me  Boy  again  ! — 
I  could  forget  the  pain  and  strife 
Of  manhood's  dark,  deceitful  life  ; 
I  could  forget  the  ceaseless  toil. 
The  hum  of  cities,  and  the  coil 
[58] 
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That  Interest  fliiigs  upou  our  hearts, 

As  Candor's  faded  glow  departs ; 

I  could  forget  whatever  care 

It  has  been  mine  to  see  or  share, 

And  be  as  playful  and  as  wild 

As  when — a  dear  and  wayward  child — 

I  dwelt  upon  this  fairy  spot, 

All  reckless  of  a  bitterer  lot. 

Then  Glee  was  high,  and  on  my  tongue 

The  happy  laugh  of  Folly  hung. 

And  Innocence  looked  bright  on  Youth, 

And  all  was  bhss,  and  all  was  truth. 

There  is  no  change  upon  the  scene, 
My  native  plain  is  gaily  green. 
Yon  oak  still  braves  the  wintry  air. 
The  raven  is  not  silent  there  ; 
Beneath  my  foot  the  simple  rill 
Flows  on  in  noisy  wildness  still. 
Nature  hath  suffered  no  decay ; 
Her  lordly  children  !  where  are  they  ? 
Friends  of  my  pure  and  sinless  age, 
The  good,  the  jocund,  and  the  sage ; 
Gone  is  the  light  your  kindness  shed. 
In  silence  have  ye  changed  or  fled ; 
Ye  and  your  dwellings  !— yet  I  hear 
Your  well-known  voices  in  mine  ear, 
And  see  your  faces  beaming  round. 
Like  magic  shades  on  haunted  ground. 
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Hai-k  !  as  they  murmur  down  the  dell, 
A  Jingermg  tale  those  voices  tell ; 
And  while  they  flit  in  vacant  air, 
A  beauteous  smile  those  faces  wear. 
Alas !  I  turn  my  dreaming  eyes, 
The  lovely  vision  fades  and  flies ; 

The  tale  is  done — 

The  smile  is  gone— 
I  am  a  stranger, — and  alone. 

Within  yon  humble  cottage,  where 
The  fragrant  woodbine  scents  the  air. 
And  the  neat  door  looks  fair  to  view, 
Seen  through,  its  leafy  avenue, 
The  matron  of  the  Village  School 
Maintained  her  ancient  state  and  rule. 
The  dame  was  rigid  and  severe, 
With  much  to  love,  but  more  to  fear ; 
She  was  my  nurse  in  "infancy ; 
And  as  I  sat  upon  her  knee, 
And  listened  to  her  stories,  told 
In  dialect  of  Doric  mould, 
WTiile  wonders  stiU  on  wonders  grew, 
I  marvelled  if  the  tale  were  true ; 
And  all  she  said  of  valorous  knight. 
And  beauteous  dame,  and  love,  and  fight, 
Enchanter  fierce,  and  goblin  sly, 
My  childhood  heard  right  greedily. 
At  last  the  wand  of  magic  broke, 
The  tale  was  ended ;  and  she  spoke 
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Of  learning's  everlasting  well, 
And  said,  "  I  ought  to  learn  to  sj^ell ;" 
And  then  she  talked  of  sound  and  sense ; 
Of  verbs  and  adverbs,  mood  and  tense  ; 
And  then  she  would  with  care  disclose 
The  treasui'ed  Primer's  lettered  rows — 
Whereat  my  froward  rage  spoke  out, 
In  cry  and  passion,  fi-own  and  pout, 
And  with  a  sad  and  loathing  look, 
I  shrunk  from  that  enchanted  book. 

Oh !  sweet  were  those  untutored  years, 
Their  joys  and  pains,  their  hopes  and  fears  ; 
There  was  a  freshness  in  them  all 
Which  we  may  taste,  but  not  recall. 
No !  man  must  never  more  enjoy 
The  thoughts,  the  passions  of  the  boy. 
The  aspirations  high  and  bold. 
Unseen,  unguided,  uncontrolled ; 
The  first  ambition,  and  the  pride 
That  youthful  bosoms  feel  and  hide  ; 
The  lono-inojs  after  manhood's  sun, 
Which  end  in  clouds — as  mine  have  done. 

In  yonder  neat  abode,  withdrawn 
From  strangers  by  its  humble  lawn, 
Which  the  neat  shrubbery  enshrouds 
From  scrutiny  of  passing  crowds, 
The  Pastor  of  the  Village  dwelt : 
To  him  with  clasping  hands  I  knelt, 
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When  first  he  taught  my  lips  to  pray, 
My  steps  to  walk  in  virtue's  way, 
My  heart  to  honor  and  to  love 
The  God  that  ruleth  from  above. 
He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  ; — Care 
Was  seated  on  his  hoary  hair ; 
His  cheek  was  colorless;  his  brow 
Was  furrowed  o'er,  as  mine  is  now ; 
His  earliest  youth  had  fled  in  tears. 
And  gi'ief  was  on  his  closing  years. 
But  still  he  met,  with  soul  resigned, 
The  day  of  mourning ;  and  his  mind, 
Beneath  its  load  of  woe  and  pain. 
Might  deeply  feel,  but  not  complain  ; 
And  Virtue  o'er  his  forehead's  snows 
Had  thrown  an  air  of  meek  repose. 
More  lovely  than  the  hues  that  streak 
The  bloom  of  childhood's  laughing  cheek : 
It  seemed  to  tell  the  holy  rest 
That  will  not  leave  the  righteous  breast, 
The  trust  in  One  that  died  to  save. 
The  hope  that  looks  beyond  the  grave, 
The  calm  of  unpretending  worth. 
The  bliss  that  is  not  of  the  earth. 
And  he  would  smile ;  but  in  his  smile 
Sadness  would  seem  to  lurk  the  while : 
Child  as  I  was,  I  could  not  bear 
To  look  upon  that  placid  air ; 
I  felt  the  tear-drop  in  mine  eye, 
And  wish  to  weep,  and  knew  not  why. 
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He  had  one  daughter. — Many  years 
Have  fleeted  o'er  me,  since  my  tears 
Fell  on  that  form  of  quiet  grace, 
That  humble  brow,  and  beauteous  face. 
She  parted  from  this  world  of  ill 
When  I  was  yet  a  child  :  but  still, 
Until  my  heart  shall  cease  to  beat, 
That  countenance  so  mildly  sweet. 
That  kind  blue  eye,  and  golden  hair, 
Eternally  are  graven  there. 
I  see  her  still,  as  when  she  stood 
In  the  ripe  bloom  of  womanhood ; 
Yet  deigning,  where  I  led,  to  stray. 
And  mingle  in  my  childhood's  play ; 
Or  sought  my  Father's  dwelling-place. 
And  clasped  me  in  her  fond  embrace ; 
A  friend — when  I  had  none  beside ; 
A  mother — when  my  mother  died. 

Poor  Ellen  !  she  is  now  forgot 
Upon  the  hearths  of  this  dear  spot ; 
And  they,  to  whom  her  bounty  came, 
They,  who  would  dwell  upon  her  name 
With  raptured  voice,  as  if  they  found 
Hope,  comfort,  riches,  in  the  sound. 
Have  ceased  to  think  how  Ellen  fled  : — 
Why  should  they  sorrow  for  the  dead  ? 
Perhaps,  around  the  festive  board, 
Some  aged  chroniclers  record 
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Her  hopes,  her  virtues,  and  her  tomb  ; 
And  then  a  sudden,  silent  gloom 
Creeps  on  the  lips  that  smiled  before, 
And  jest  is  still,  and  mirth  is  o'er. 
She  was  so  beauteous  in  her  dress 
Of  unaffected  loveliness, 
So  bright,  and  so  beneficent, 
That  you  might  deem  some  fairy  sent 
To  hush  the  helpless  orphan's  fears, 
And  dry  the  widow's  gushing  tears. 
She  moved  in  beauty,  like  the  star 
That  shed  its  lustre  from  afar, 
To  tell  the  wisest  on  the  earth 
The  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth ; 
So  pure,  so  cheering  was  her  ray — 
So  quickly  did  it  die  away. 

There  came  a  dark,  infectious  Pest, 
To  break  the  hamlet's  tranquil  rest ; 
It  came — it  breathed  on  Ellen's  face ; 
And  so  she  went  to  Death's  embrace, 
A  blooming  and  a  sinless  bride, — 
And  how,  I  know  not — but  she  died. 

I  was  the  inmate  of  her  home, 
And  knew  not  why  she  did  not  come 
To  cheer  my  melancholy  mood ; 
Her  father  wept  in  solitude  ; 
The  servants  wore  a  look  of  woe. 
Their  steps  were  soft,  their  whispers  low; 
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And  when  I  asked  them  Avhy  they  sighed, 
They  shook  their  heads,  and  turned  aside. 

I  entered  that  Ibrbidden  room  ! 

All  things  were  still !  a  deathlike  gloom 

Stole  on  me,  as  I  saw  her  lie 

In  her  white  vest  of  purity. 

She  seemed  to  smile  !  her  lips  were  wet, 

The  bloom  was  on  her  features  yet : 

I  looked  !  at  first  I  thought  she  slept — 
But  when  her  accents  did  not  bless — 
And  when  her  arms  did  not  caress — 
And  when  I  marked  her  quiet  air, 
And  saw  that  soul  was  wanting  ther 

I  sat  me  on  the  ground,  and  wept ! 
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BY  FREDERICK  GOLIGHTLY,   ESQ. 

CANTO  I. 

"  A  most  delicate  monster  1" — Shalcspeare. 

King  Arthur,  as  the  Legends  sing, 
"Was  a  right  brave  and  merry  King, 
And  had  a  wondrous  reputation 
Through  this  right  brave  and  merry  nation. 
His  ancient  face,  and  ancient  clothes, 
His  Tables  Round,  and  rounder  Oaths, 
His  croAvn  and  cup,  his  feasts  and  fights. 
His  pretty  Queen,  and  valiant  Knights, 
"Would  make  me  up  the  raciest  scene 
That  is,  or  will  be,  or  has  been. 
These  points,  and  others  not  a  few. 
Of  great  importance  to  the  view, — 
As,  how  King  Arthur  valued  Woman, 
And,  how  King  Arthur  threshed  the  Roman, 
And,  how  King  Arthur  built  a  Hall, 
And,  liow  King  Arthur  play'd  at  ball — 
[G6] 
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I'll  have  the  prudence  to  omit, 
Since  Bre\aty's  the  soul  of  Wit. 
Oh !  Aithui-'s  clays  were  blessed  days, 
When  all  was  Avit,  and  worth,  and  praise  ; 
And  planting  thrusts,  and  planting  oaks, 
And  cracking  nuts,  and  cracking  jokes, 
And  turning  out  the  toes,  and  tiltings. 
And  jousts,  and  journeymgs,  and  jiltings  ; 
Lord  !  what  a  stern  and  stunning  rout, 
As  tall  Adventure  strode  about, 
Ranor  throuo-h  the  land !  for  there  were  duels 
For  love  of  Dames,  and  love  of  Jewels; 
And  steeds,  that  carried  Knight  and  Prince 
As  steeds  have  never  carried  since. 
And  heavy  Lords  and  heavy  lances ; 
And  strange,  unfashionable  dances ; 
And  endless  bustle  and  turmoil, 
In  vain  disputes  for  fame  or  spoil. 
Manners,  and  roads,  were  very  rough, 
Armour,  and  beeves,  were  very  tough  ; 
And  then, — the  brightest  figures  far 
In  din  or  dinner,  peace  or  war, — 
Dwarfs  sang  to  Ladies  in  their  teens, 
And  Giants  grew  as  thick  as  beans ! 

One  of  these  worthies,  in  my  verse, 
I  mean,  Oh !  Clio,  to  rehearse  : 
He  was  much  talk'd  of  in  his  time, 
And  sung  of,  too,  in  monkish  rhyme ; 
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So,  lest  my  pen  should  chance  to  err, 
I'll  quote  his  ancient  chronicler. 
Thus  Friar  Joseph  paints  my  hero : 

^bbittus  t'itbibus  tt  mtxa, 
|mpabib«s,  lut'uriosus. 
^rcccs,  jcjuiiiaquE  ptrosxis, 
Ptctttm  xxh'iqnt  bvdtn  jactHits, 
^obcs  iibrque  mmxn  maclans, 
S^anras  pra  tana  borans,  post  l^os 
ITibcntcs  cbtns  punos  tostos, 
ginglorum,  tt  (ni  falUt  txxar) 
Ipsiiis  lUgis  sitpc  kxtot, 
(Krjuonmt  tquitinnqtit  taptor, 
littola  rupis,  ingcns  raptor, 
(Bpistopalurm  boivontm, — 
Pannratus  l^ostis  moitacborinn ! 

Such  was  his  eulogy!  the  fact  is. 
He  had  a  most  outrageous  practice 
Of  running  riot,  bullying,  beatuig, 
Behaving  rudely,  killing,  eating  ; 
He  wore  a  black  beard,  like  a  Jew's, 
And  stood  twelve  feet  without  his  shoes ; 
He  used  to  sleep  through  half  the  day, 
And  then  went  out  to  kill  and  slay  ; 
At  night  he  drank  a  deal  of  grog, 
And  slept  again  ; — his  name  was  Gog. 

He  was  the  son  of  Gorboduc, 
And  was  a  boy  of  monstrous  pluck  ; 
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For  once,  when,  in  a  morning  early, 

He  happened  to  be  bruising  barley, 

A  Knight  came  by  with  sword  and  spear, 

And  halted  in  his  mid  career  : 

The  yoimgster  look'd  so  short  and  pliant. 

He  never  dreamed  he  was  a  giant, 

And  so  he  pulled  up  with  a  jerk, 

And  called  young  bruiser  from  his  work : — 

"  Friend,  can  you  lead  me  by  the  rein 

To  Master  Gordobuc's  domain  ? 

I  mean  to  stop  the  country's  fears, 

And  knock  his  house  about  his  ears !" 

The  urchin  chuckled  at  the  joke. 

And  grinned  acutely  as  he  spoke  : 

"  Sir  Knight,  I'll  do  it  if  I  can. 

Just  get  behind  me  in  my  pan, 

I'm  off, — I  stop  but  once  to  bait, 

I'll  set  you  down  before  the  gate." 

Sir  Lolly  swallowed  all  the  twang, 

He  leaped  into  the  mortar — ^bang  ! 

And  when  he  saw  him  in  the  vessel,— 

Gog  beat  his  brains  out  with  the  pestle. 

This  was  esteemed  a  clever  hit. 
And  showed  the  stripling  had  a  wit ; 
Therefore  his  father  spared  no  arts 
To  cultivate  such  brilliant  parts. 
No  giant  ever  went  before 
Beyond  his  "  two  and  two  made  four," 
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But  Gog  possess'd  a  mind  gigantic, 

And  grasp'd  a  learning  quite  romantic. 

'Tis  certain  that  he  used  to  sport 

The  language  that  they  spoke  at  court; 

Had  something  of  a  jaunty  air, 

That  men  so  tall  can  seldom  wear ; 

Unless  he  chanc'd  to  need  some  victuals. 

He  was  a  pleasant  match  at  skittles ; 

And  if  he  could  have  found  a  horse 

To  bear  him  through  a  single  course, 

I  think  he  might  have  brought  the  Aveight 

'Gainst  all  that  Britain  counted  great. 

In  physic  he  was  sage  indeed, 

He  used  to  blister  and  to  bleed, 

Made  up  strange  plaisters — had  been  known 

To  amputate,  or  set  a  bone, 

And  had  a  notable  device 

For  curino;  colick  in  a  trice. 

By  making  patients  jump  a  wall. 

And  get  a  most  salubrious  fall. 

Then  in  philosophy,  'twas  said. 

He  got  new  fancies  in  his  head  ; 

Had  reckonings  of  the  sea's  profundity. 

And  dreams  about  the  earth's  rotundity; 

In  argument  was  quite  a  Grecian, 

And  taught  the  doctrine  of  cohesion. 

This  knowledge,  as  one  often  sees. 

Softened  his  manners  by  degrees  ; 

He  came  to  have  a  nicer  maw. 

And  seldom  ate  his  mutton  raw ; 
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And  if  he  had  upon  his  board 
At  once  a  Peasant  and  a  Lord, 
He  call'd  the  Lord  his  dainty  meat, 
And  had  him  devill'd  for  a  treat. 

Old  Gordobnc,  the  Legends  say. 
Happened  to  go  to  pot  one  day ; 
The  how  and  wliy  remains  a  question ; 
Some  say  he  died  of  indigestion. 
From  swallowing  a  little  boat, 
In  drinking  dry  Sir  Toby's  moat. 
Others  assert  that  Dame  Ulrica 
(Whom  he  confined  beneath  a  beaker. 
Having  removed  her  from  her  cottage 
To  stew  her  in  a  mess  of  pottage ;) 
Upset  her  prison  in  the  night, 
And  played  Ulysses  out  of  spite. 
So  that  he  woke,  in  great  surprise. 
With  two  sharp  needles  in  his  eyes. 
Perhaps  Ulrica  may  have  lied  ; 
At  all  events — the  giant  died, 
Bequeathing  to  his  son  and  heir. 
Illustrious  Gog,  the  pious  care 
To  lord  it  o'er  his  goods  and  chattels. 
And  wield  his  club,  and  fight  his  battles. 

'Twould  take  an  Iliad,  Sirs,  to  tell 
The  numerous  feats  on  flood  and  fell 
At  which  my  hero  tried  his  hand  ; 
He  was  the  terror  of  the  land. 
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And  did  a  thousand  humorous  things, 
Fit  to  delight  the  ear  of  Kings ; 
I  cull  what  I  consider  best, 
And  pass  in  silence  o'er  the  rest. 

There  was  a  Lady  sent  from  Wales, 
With  quiet  sea,  and  favouring  gales. 
To  land  uj^on  the  English  shore. 
And  marry  with  Sir  Paladore. 
It  seems  she  sail'd  from  Milford  Haven, 
On  board  the  Bittern,  Captain  Craven, 
And  smiles,  and  nods,  and  gratulation. 
Attended  on  her  embarkation. 
But  when  the  shij)  got  out  from  land, 
The  Captain  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And,  with  a  brace  of  shocking  oaths. 
He  led  her  to  her  chest  of  clothes. 
They  paused  !  he  scratching  at  his  chin, 
As  if  much  puzzled  to  begin  ; 
She  o'er  the  box  in  stupor  leaning. 
As  if  she  couldn't  guess  his  meaning  ; 
Then  thus  the  rogue  the  silence  broke — 
His  whiskers  wriggled  as  he  spoke : — 
"  Look  out  an  extra  gown  and  shift ; 
You're  going  to  be  turned  adrift  ; 
As  many  gewgaws  as  you  please, 
Only  don't  bounce  upon  your  knees  ; 
It's  very  fine,  but  don't  amuse. 
And  isn't  of  the  smallest  use. 
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Ho !  there — above  ! — put  down  the  boat, — 

In  half  an  hour  you'll  be  afloat ; — 

I  wouldn't  have  you  lose  a  minute — 

There — put  a  little  victuals  in  it ; 

You  think  I'm  playing  ofi"  a  sham, 

But — split  my  vitals  if  I  am  !" 

Struggling  and  tears  in  vain  were  tried. 

He  haul'd  her  to  the  vessel's  side, 

And  still  the  horrid  brute  ran  on, 

Exclaiming  in  ferocious  tone — 

"  You  needn't  hollow  to  the  crew, 

Be  quiet,  it  will  never  do ; 

Pray  spare  your  breath  ; — come  wind  and 

weather, 
We  all  are  sworn  to  this  together ! 
Don't  talk  us  round  ! — 'cause  why? — you  can't! 
Oh  !  sink  my  timbers  if  we  an't ! 
So — gently  i — mmd  your  footing — ^there ! 
You'll  find  the  weather  very  fair ; 
You'd  better  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 
There  ai"e  some  ugly  reefs  about ; 
Stay  ! — what  provision  have  they  made  ye  ? 
I  wouldn't  have  you  famished,  Lady ! 
Dick  !  lend  a  hand,  you  staring  oaf, 
And  heave  us  down  another  loaf; 
Here  are  two  bustards — take  'em  both  ; 
You've  got  a  famous  pot  of  bi'oth  ; 
You'd  better  use  the  sculls— you'll  find 
You've  got  a  deuced  little  wind  • 
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Now  ! — don't  stand  blubbering  at  me, 
But  trim  the  boat,  and  jDut  to  sea." 
He  spoke  !  regardless  of  her  moan, 
They  left  her  in  the  boat,  alone  ! 
According  to  our  modern  creed. 
It  was  a  cruel  thing,  indeed  ; 
Unless  some  villain  bribed  them  to  it, 
I  can't  conceive  what  made  them  do  it. 
It  was  a  very  cruel  thing ! — 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  ; 
Though  it  appears  that  kings  were  then 
But  little  more  than  common  men. 
She  was  a  handsome  girl,  withal. 
Well-formed,  majestic,  rather  tall ; 
She  had  dark  eyes — (I  like  them  dark,) 
And  in  them  A\as  an  angry  spark 
That  came,  and  went,  and  came  again, 
Like  lightning  in  the  pause  of  rain ; 
Her  robe  adorn'd,  but  not  conceal'd 
The  shape  it  shrouded,  yet  reveal'd ; 
It  chauc'd  her  ivory  neck  was  bare, 
But  clusters  rich  of  jetty  hair 
Lay  like  a  garment  scatter'd  there ; 
She  had  upon  her  pale,  white  brow, 
A  look  of  pride,  that,  even  now. 
Gazed  round  upon  her  solitude, 
Hopeless,  perhaps,  but  unsubdued, 
As  if  she  thought  the  dashing  wave 
That  swell'd  beneath,  was  born  her  slave. 
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She  felt  not  yet  a  tonch  of  fear, 
But  didn't  know  which  way  to  steer ; 
She  thought  it  prudent  to  get  back : 
The  wind  due  East ! — she  said  she'd  tack  ; 
And  tliough  she  had  a  tinge  of  doubt, 
She  laugli'd,  and  put  the  helm  about. 
The  wind  went  down— a  plaguy  calm ; 
The  Princess  felt  a  rising  qualm ; 
The  boat  lay  sleeping  on  the  sea, 
The  sky  look'd  blue, — and  so  did  she ! 
The  night  came  on,  and  still  the  gale 
Breath' d  vainly  on  her  leather  sail ; 
It  scarcely  would  have  stirr'd  a  feather; — 
Heaven  and  her  hopes  grew  dark  together ; 
She  slept!     I  don't  know  how  she  dined, — 
And  light  returned,  and  brought  no  A^ind  ; 
She  seized  her  oars  at  break  of  day, 
And  thought  she  made  a  little  way ; 
The  skin  was  rubbed  from  off  her  thumb. 
And  she  had  no  Diaculum, 
(Diaculum,  my  story  says, 
Was  not  invented  in  her  days ;) 
At  last,  not  being  used  to  pull, 
She  lost  her  temper, — and  her  scull. 

A  long,  long  time  becalm'd  she  lay, 
And  still  untir'd  fiora  day  to  day. 
She  formed  a  thousand  anxious  wishes, 
And  bit  her  nails,  and  watch'd  the  fishes ; 
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To  give  it  up  she  still  was  loth  ; 
She  ate  the  bustards  and  the  broth  ; 
And  when  they  fail'd,  she  sigh'd,  and  said, 
"  I'll  make  my  dinner  on  the  bread !" 
She  ate  the  bread,  and  thought  with  sorrow, 
"  Tliere's  nothing  left  me  for  to-morrow !" 
She  pull'd  her  lover's  letter  out, 
And  turn'd  its  vellum  leaves  about ; 
It  was  a  billet-doux  of  fire. 
Scarce  thicker  than  a  modern  quire ; 
And  thus  it  ran :  — "I  never  suppe, 
Because  mine  heatte  dothe  eatte  me  uppe ; 
And  eke,  dear  Loue,  I  never  dine, 
Nor  drinke  atte  Courte  a  cuppe  of  wine ; 
For  daye  and  nighte — I  telle  you  true, — 
I  feede  uponne  my  Loue  for  you." 
Alas  !  that  Lady  fair,  who  long- 
Had  felt  her  hunger  rather  strong, 
Said  (and  her  eye  Avith  tears  was  dim), 
"I've  no  such  solid  love  for  him!" 
And  so  she  thought  it  might  be  better 
To  sup  upon  her  Lover's  letter. 

She  ate  the  treasure  quite,  or  nearly. 
From  "  Beauteous  Queen !"  to  "  Yours  sin- 
cerely !" 
She  thought  upon  her  Father's  crown, 
And  then  Despair  came  o'er  her ! — down 
Upon  the  bottom-boards  she  lay, 
And  veil'd  her  from  the  look  of  day  ; 
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The  sea-birds  flapp'd  theii-  wings,  and  she 
Look'd  out  upon  the  trembling  sea ; 
And  there  was  nothing  on  its  face 
But  wide,  interminable  space, 
And  so  she  gave  a  piteous  cry — 
The  murmuring  waters  made  reply  ! 
Alas  !  another  morning  came. 
And  brought  no  food  !  the  hapless  Dame 
Thoucrht,  as  she  watch'd  the  lifeless  sail, 
That  she  should  die  "  withouten  fail !" 
Another  morn, — and  not  a  whiff! 
The  lady  grew  so  weak  and  stiff 
That  she  could  hardly  move  her  stumps ; 
At  last  she  fed  upon  her  pumps  ! 
And  call'd  upon  her  absent  Lord, 
And  thought  of  going  overboard  : 
As  the  dusk  evening  veil'd  the  sky 
She  said,  "  I'm  ready  now  to  die !" 
She  saw  the  dim  light  fade  away. 
And  tainted  as  she  kneel'd  to  pray. 

I  sing  not  where  and  how  the  boat 
With  its  pale  load  contrived  to  float, 
Nor  how  it  struck  off  Hartland  Point, 
And  'gan  to  leak  at  evei-y  joint ; 
'Twill  be  enough,  I  think,  to  tell  ye 
Linda  was  shaken  to  a  jelly. 
And,  when  she  woke  from  her  long  sleep, 
Was  lying  in  the  Giant's  keep, 
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While  at  a  distance,  like  a  log, 

Her  Captor  snored — ^prodigious  Gog! 

He  spared,  as  yet,  Ms  captive's  life ; 
She  wasn't  ready  for  the  knife, 
For  toil,  and  famine,  and  the  sun. 
Had  worn  her  to  a  skeleton ; 
He  kept  her  carefully  in  view, 
And  fed  her  for  a  week  or  two ; 
Then,  in  a  sudden  hungry  freak. 
He  felt  her  arm,  and  neck,  and  cheek, 
And,  being  rather  short  of  meat, 
Cried  out  that  she  was  fit  to  eat. 
The  monster  saw  the  bright  dark  eye 
That  met  his  purpose  fearlessly ; 
He  saw  the  form  that  did  not  quail, 
He  saw  the  look  that  did  not  fail. 
And  the  white  arm,  that  tranquil  lay, 
And  never  stirred  to  stop  or  stay ; 
He  changed  his  mind — thrcAv  down  his  knife, 
And  swore  that  she  should  be  his  wife. 

Linda,  like  many  a  modern  Miss, 
Began  to  veer  about  at  this  ; 
She  feared  not  roasting  ! — but  a  ring ! 
Oh  Lord !  'twas  quite  another  thing ; 
She'd  rather  far  be  fried  than  tied. 
And  make  a  sausage  than  a  bride  • 
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She  had  no  hand  at  argument, 

And  so  she  tried  to  circumvent.* 

"  My  Lord,"  said  she,  "  I  know  a  plaister, 

The  which,  before  my  sad  disaster, 

I  kept  most  carefully  in  store 

For  ray  own  Knight,  Sir  Paladore. 

It  is  a  mixture  mild  and  thin  ; 

But  when  'tis  spread  upon  the  skin 

It  makes  a  surface  white  as  snow — 

Sword-proof  thenceforth  from  top  to  toe ; 

I've  sworn  to  wed  with  none,  my  Lord, 

Who  can  be  harm'd  by  human  sword. 

The  ointment  shall  be  yours  !  I'll  make  it, 

Mash  it  and  mix  it,  rub  and  bake  it 

You  look  astonish'd! — you  shall  see, 

And  try  its  power  upon  me." 

She  bruised  some  herbs ;  to  make  them  hot 
She  put  them  in  the  Giant's  pot ; 
Some  mystic  words  she  uttered  there, 
But  whether  they  were  charm  or  prayer 
The  Convent  Legend  hath  not  said ; — 
A  little  of  the  salve  she  spread 


•  The  latter  part  of  Linda'.s  history, 
In  Ariosto's  work  is  an  ingredient ; 
I  can't  imagine  how  my  monks  and  he 

Happca'd  to  hit  upon  the  same  expedient ; 
You'll  find  it  in  "Orlando  Furioso;" 
But  Mr.  IIoolc's  Trauslatiou  Ls  but  so  so. 
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Upon  her  neck,  and  then  she  stood 

In  reverential  attitude, 

With  head  bent  do^m,  and  hps  compress'd, 

And  hands  enfolded  on  her  breast ; — 

"  Strike !" — and  the  stroke  in  thunder  fell 

Full  on  the  neck  that  met  it  well ; 

"  Strike  !" — the  red  blood  started  out 

Like  water  from  a  watcr-spout ; 

A  moment's  space^and  down  it  sunk, — 

That  headless,  pale,  and  quivering  trunk, 

And  the  small  head  with  its  gory  wave 

Flew  in  wild  eddies  round  the  cave. 

You  thmk  I  shouldn't  laugh  at  this  ; 

You  know  not  that  a  scene  of  bliss 

To  close  ray  song  is  yet  in  store  ; 

For  Merlin  to  Sir  Paladore 

The  head  and  trunk  in  air  convey'd, 

And  spoke  some  magic  words,  and  made, 

By  one  brief  fillip  of  his  wand, 

The  happiest  pair  in  all  the  land  : — 

The  Giant — but  I  think  I've  done 

Enough  of  him  for  Canto  Onb. 
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CAIO'O  II. 

"  A  most  delicate  monster  1" — Shakspeare. 

The  morn  is  laughing  in  the  sky, 
The  sun  hath  risen  jocundly, 
Brightly  the  dancing  beam  hath  shone 
On  the  cottage  of  clay,  arid  the  abbey  of  stone ; 
As  on  the  redolent  air  they  float, 
The  songs  of  the  birds  have  a  gayer  note, 
And  the  fall  of  the  waters  liath  breathed  around 
A  purer  breath,  and  a  sweeter  sound ; 
And  why  is  Nature  so  richly  drest 
In  the  flowery  garb  she  loveth  best  ? 
Peasant  and  Monk  will  tell  you  the  tale, — 
There  is  a  wedding  in  Nithys-dale  ! 

°  In  this  hia  second  Canto,  Mr.  Goliglitly  has  taken  most  unwar- 
rantable Hbertics  with  his  metres.  He  has  tlio  authorit_v,  ho 'says, 
of  all  modern  Poets;  but  I  enter  my  protest  against  all  such  iimo- 
vatioDH.  P-  C. 

4*  [81] 
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With  his  green  vest  around  him  flimg, 
His  bugle  o'er  his  shoulders  hung, 
And  roses  blushing  in  his  hair, 
The  Minstrel-Boy  is  waiting  there! 
O'er  his  young  cheek  and  earnest  brow 
Pleasure  hath  spread  a  warmer  glow, 
And  Love  his  fervid  look  hath  dight 
In  something  of  etherial  light : 
And  still  the  Minstrel's  pale  blue  eye 
Is  looking  out  impatiently 
To  see  his  glad  and  tender  bride 
Come  dancing  o'er  the  hillock's  side. 
For  look  !  the  sun's  all-cheering  ray 
Shines  proudly  on  a  joyous  day  ; 
And,  ere  his  setting,  young  Le  Fraile 
Shall  wed  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale ! 

A  moment,  and  he  ^aw  her  come, — 
That  maiden,  from  her  latticed  home, 
With  eyes  all  love,  and  lips  apart. 
And  faltering  step,  and  beating  heart. 
She  came,  and  joined  her  cheek  to  his 
In  one  prolonged,  one  rapturous  kiss; 
And  while  it  thrilled  through  heart  and  limb, 
The  world  was  nought  to  her  or  him. 
Fair  was  the  boy;  a  woman's  grace 
Beam'd  o'er  his  figure  and  his  face ; 
His  red  lips  had  a  maiden's  pout. 
And  his  light  eyes  look'd  sweetly  out, 
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Scattering  a  thousand  vivid  flashes 

Beneath  their  long  and  jetty  lashes ; — 

And  she,  the  still  and  timid  bride, 

That  clung  so  fondly  to  his  side, 

Might  well  have  seem'd,  to  Fancy's  sight, 

Some  slender  thing  of  air  or  hght ! 

So  white  an  ai-m,  so  pale  a  cheek, 

A  look  so  eloquently  meek, 

A  neck  of  such  a  marble  hue. 

An  eye  of  such  transparent  blue, — 

Could  never,  never  take  their  birth 

From  parentage  of  sordid  earth  ! 

He  that  had  searched  fair-  England  round 

A  lovelier  pair  had  never  found, 

Than  that  minstrel  boy,  the  young  Le  Fraile, 

And  Alice,  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dalc  ! 

Hark  !  hark !  a  sound !  it  flies  along, 
How  fearfully  !  a  trembling  throng 
Come  round  the  Bride  in  wild  amaze. 
All  ear  and  eye  to  hear  and  gaze ; 
Again  it  came — that  sound  of  wonder — 
Rolling  along  like  distant  thunder ; 
"  That  barbarous  growl — that  horrid  noise — 
Was  it  indeed  a  human  voice  ? 
The  man  must  have  a  thousand  tongues, 
And  bellows  of  brass,  by  way  of  lungs  !" 
Each  to  his  friend,  in  monstrous  fuss, 
The  staring  peasants  whispered  thus : — 
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"  Hark !  hark  !  another  echoing  shout !" 
And,  as  the  boobies  stared  about, 
Just  leajiing  o'er  a  mountain's  brow. 
They  saw  the  Brute  that  made  the  row ; — 
Two  meadows  and  a  httle  bog 
Divided  them  from  cruel  Gog  ! 

Maiden  and  matron,  boy  and  man, 
You  can't  conceive  how  fast  they  ran  ! 
And  as  they  scampered,  you  might  hear 
A  thousand  sounds  of  pain  and  fear. 
"I  get  so  tired" — "  Where's  my  son  ?" — 
"How  fast  the  horrid  beast  comes  on  !" — 
"  What  plaguy  teeth  !" — "  You  heard  him 

roar  ?" — 
*'  I  never  puffed  so  much  before !" — 
"I  can't  imagine  what  to  do!" — 
"  Whom  has  he  caught  ?" — "I've  lost  my  shoe !" 

"  Oh  !  I'm  a  sinful "  "  Father  Joe, 

Do  just  absolve  me  as  we  go !" — 

"  Absolve  you  here  ?  pray  hold  your  pother  ; 

I  wouldn't  do  it  for  my  mother  ! 

A  pretty  time  to  stop  and  shrive. 

Zounds!  we  shall  all  be  broiled  alive! 

I  feel  the  spit !" — "  Nay,  father,  nay. 

Don't  talk  in  such  a  horrid  way  !" — 

"  Oh !  mighty  Love,  to  thee  I  bow ! 

Oh  give  me  wings  and  save  me  now !" — 

"A  fig  for  Love !"— "  Don't  talk  of  figs ! 

He'll  stick  us  all  like  sucking  pigs  ! 
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Or  skiu  us  like  a  dish  of  eels — " 
"  Rim — run — ^he's  just  upon  your  heels !" 
"  I  promise  the  Abbey  a  silver  cup ! 
Holy  St.  Jerome,  trip  him  up  !" 
"  I  promise  the  Abbey  a  silver  crown ! 
Holy  St.  Jerome,  knock  him  down !" 
The  Monster  came,  and  singled  out 
The  tenderest  bit  in  all  the  rout ; 
Spite  of  her  weepings  and  her  charms, 
He  tore  her  from  her  Lover's  arms. 
Woe  for  that  hapless  Minstrel-Boy ! 
Where  is  his  pride,  his  hope,  his  joy? 
His  eye  is  wet,  his  cheek  is  pale ; 
He  hath  lost  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale. 

It  chanc'd  that  day  two  travelling  folk 
Had  spread  their  cloth  beneath  an  oak, 
And  sat  them  gaily  down  to  dine 
On  good  fat  buck,  and  ruddy  wine. 
One  was  a  Friar,  fat  and  sleek, 
With  pimpled  nose,  and  ruddy  chee.i, 
And  belly,  whose  capacious  paunch 
Told  tales  of  many  a  buried  haunch. 
He  was  no  Stoic !  in  his  eye 
Frolic  fought  hard  with  Gravity ; 
An<l  though  he  strove,  in  conversation, 
To  talk  as  best  beseemed  his  station, 
Yet  did  he  make  some  little  slips ; 
And  in  the  corners  of  his  lips 
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There  were  some  sly,  officious  dimples, 

Whicli  spake  no  love  for  roots  and  simples. 

The  other  was  a  hardy  Knight, 

Caparison'd  for  instant  fight ; 

You  might  have  deemed  him  framed  of  stone, 

So  huge  he  was  of  limb  and  bone : 

His  short  black  hair,  unmixed  with  grey, 

Curl'd  closely  on  his  forehead  lay ; 

His  brow  was  swarthy,  and  a  scar, 

Not  planted  there  in  recent  war. 

Had  drawn  one  long  and  blushing  streak 

Over  the  darkness  of  his  cheek. 

The  Wai'rior's  voice  was  full  and  bold, 

His  gorgeous  arras  were  rich  with  gold ; 

But  weaker  shoulders  soon  would  fail 

Beneath  the  cumbrous  mass  of  mail ; 

Yet,  from  his  bearing,  you  might  guess 

He  oft  had  worn  a  softer  dress, 

And  laid  aside  that  nodding  crest. 

To  lap  his  head  on  lady's  breast. 

The  meal,  of  course,  was  short  and  hasty. 
And  they  had  half  got  through  the  pasty, 
When  hark  !  a  shriek  rung  loud  and  shrill ; — 
The  Churchman  jump'd,  and  dropp'd  the  gill; 
The  Soldier  started  from  the  board. 
And  twined  his  hand  around  his  sword. 
While  they  were  wondering  at  the  din. 
The  Minstrel-Boy  came  running  in  ; 
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With  trembling  frame,  and  rueful  face, 
He  bent  his  knee,  and  told  his  case  : — 
"  The  Monster's  might  away  hath  riven 
My  bliss  on  Earth,  my  hope  in  Heaven ; 
And  there  is  nothing  left  me  now 
But  doubt  above,  and  grief  below ! 
My  heart  and  hers  together  fly, 
And  she  must  live,  or  I  must  die ! 
Look  at  the  Caitiff's  face  of  pride ; 
Look  at  his  long  and  haughty  stride ; 
Look  how  he  bears  her  o'er  hill  and  vale — 
My  Beauty,  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale !" 

They  gazed  around  them ! — Monk  and  Knight 
Were  startled  at  that  awful  sight; 
They  never  had  the  smallest  notion 
How  vast  twelve  feet  would  look  in  motion. 
Dark  as  the  midnight's  deepest  gloom — 
Swift  as  the  breath  of  the  Simoom, — 
That  hill  of  flesh  was  moving  on ; 
And  oh  !  the  sight  of  horror  won 
A  shriek  from  all  our  three  beholders ; 
He  bore  the  maid  upon  his  shoulders ! 
"  Now,"  said  the  Knight,  "  by  all  the  fame 
That  ever  clung  to  Arthur's  name, 
I'll  do  it, — or  I'll  try,  at  least. 
To  win  her  fr-om  that  monstrous  Beast !" 
"Sir,"  said  the  Friar  to  the  Knight, 
"  Success  will  wait  upon  the  right ; 
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I  feel  much  pity  for  the  youth, 

And  though,  to  tell  the  honest  truth, 

I'm  rather  used  to  drink  than  slay, 

I'll  aid  you  here  as  best  I  may  1" 

They  bade  the  Minstrel  blow  a  blast 

To  stop  the  monster  as  he  passed  ; 

Gog  was  quite  puzzled  ! — "  Zounds — I'  feg ! 

My  friend — piano! — let  me  beg  !" 

Then  in  a  rage  towards  the  place 

He  strode  along  a  rattling  pace ; 

Firm  on  the  ground  his  foot  he  planted. 

And  "wonder'd  what  the  deuce  they  wanted!" 

No  blockhead  was  that  holy  man — 
He  clear'd  his  throat,  and  thus  began  : — 
"O  Pessinie — that  is,  I  pray, 
Discede — signifying  stay  ! 
Danmo — that  is,  before  you  go, 
Sis  comes  in  convivio : 
Abi — that  is,  set  down  the  Lass ; 
Monstrum — that  is,  you'll  take  a  glass  ? 
Oh,  holy  church ! — that  is,  I  swear 
You  never  look'd  on  nicer  fare ; 
Inform e — horridum — immane  ! 
That  is,  the  Avine's  as  good  as  any; 
Apage  !  exorcize  te ! 
That  is,  it  came  from  Bergundy ; 
We  both  are  anxious — execrande  ! 
To  drink  your  health — abominande  I 
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And  then  my  comrade  means  to  put 

His  falchion  through  your  occiput !" 

The  Giant  stared  (and  who  would  not  ?) 

To  find  a  monk  so  wondrous  hot ; 

So  fierce  a  stare  you  never  saw ; 

At  last  the  Brute's  portentous  jaw 

Swung,  like  a  massy  creaking  hinge, 

And  then,  beneath  its  shaggy  fringe 

Rolling  about  each  wondrous  eye, 

He  scratched  his  beard,  and  made  reply : — 

"  Bold  is  the  Monk,  and  bold  the  Knight 

That  \\'ishes  with  Gog  to  drink  or  fight, 

For  I  have  been  from  east  to  west. 

And  battled  with  King  Arthur's  best, 

And  never  found  I  friend  or  foe 

To  stand  my  cup — or  bear  my  blow  !" 

"  Most  puissant  Gog  !  although  I  burst," 

Exclaimed  the  Monk,  "  I'll  do  the  first ;" 

And  ere  a  second  could  be  reckoned. 

The  Knight  chimed  in — "  I'll  try  the  second !' 

The  Giant,  ere  he  did  the  job. 
Took  a  huge  chain  from  out  his  fob  ; 
He  bound  his  captive  to  a  tree ! 
And  young  Le  Fraile  came  silently. 
And  marked  how  all  her  senses  slept, 
And  leaned  upon  her  brow,  and  wept ; 
He  kissed  her  lip,  but  her  lip  was  grown 
Ab  coldly  white  as  a  marble  stone  ; 
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He  met  her  eye,  but  its  vacant  gaze 
Had  not  the  light  of  its  living  rays; 
Yet  still  that  trembling  lover  pressed 
The  maiden  to  his  throbbing  breast, 
Till  consciousness  returned  again, 
And  the  tears  flowed  out  like  summer  rain. 
There  was  the  bliss  of  a  hundred  years 
In  the  rush  of  those  delicious  tears ! 

The  helm  from  ofi"  the  warrior's  head 
Is  dofied  to  bear  the  liquor  red ; 
That  casque,  I  trow,  is  deep  and  high. 
But  the  Monk  and  the  Giant  shall  di-ain  it  dry; 
And  which  of  the  two,  when  the  feat  is  done, 
Shall  keep  his  legs  at  set  of  sun? 

They  filled  to  the  brim  that  helm  of  gold. 
And  the  Monk  hatlj  drained  its  ample  hold; 
Silent  and  slow  the  liquor  fell, 
As  into  some  capacious  well : 
Tranquilly  flowing  down  it  went, 
And  made  no  noise  in  its  long  descent ; 
And  it  leaves  no  trace  of  its  passage  now 
But  the  stain  on  his  lip,  and  the  flush  on  his 
brow. 

They  filled  to  the  brim  that  helm  of  gold. 
And  the  Giant  hath  drained  its  ample  hold ; 
Through  his  dark  jaws  the  purple  ocean 
Ran  with  a  swift  and  restless  motion. 
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And  the  roar  that  heralded  on  its  track 
Seemed  like  the  burst  of  a  cataract.* 
Twice  for  each  was  the  fountain  filled — 
Twice  by  each  was  the  red  flood  swilled ; 
The  Monk  is  as  straight  as  a  poplar  tree, — 
Gog  is  as  giddy  as  Gog  may  be  ! 

"  Now  try  we  a  buffet !"  exclaimed  the  Knight, 
And  rose  collected  in  his  might, 
Crossing  his  arms,  and  clenching  his  hand. 
And  fixing  his  feet  on  their  firmest  stand. 
The  Giant  struck  a  terrible  stroke. 
But  it  lighted  on  the  forest-oak ; 
And  bough  and  branch  of  the  ancient  tree 
Shook,  as  he  smote  it,  wondrously  : 
His  ganntleted  hand  the  Warrior  tried  ; 
Full  it  fell  on  the  Giant's  side  ; 
He  sank  to  earth  with  a  hideous  shock, 
Like  the  ruin  of  the  crumbling  i-ock; 
And  that  quivering  mass  was  senseless  laid 
In  the  pit  its  sudden  fall  had  made. 

That  stranger  Knight  hath  gone  to  the  tree 
To  set  the  trembling  Captive  free  ; 
Thrice  hath  he  smitten  with  might  and  main. 
And  burst  the  lock,  and  shivered  the  chain  ; 
But  the  knotty  trunk,  as  the  warrior  strove, 
Wrenched  from  his  hand  tho  iron  glove. 

An  indifferent  rhyme,  but  patrouizi'd  l)y  Lord  Byroa. 
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And  they  saw  the  gem  on  his  finger's  ring, 
And  they  bent  the  knee  to  England's  King. 
"Upl  up  !"  he  said,  "for  the  sun  hath  past 
The  shadows  of  night  are  falhng  fast, 
And  still  the  wedding  shall  be  to-day. 
And  a  King  shall  give  the  bride  away !" 

The  Abbey-bells  are  ringing 

With  a  merry,  merry  tone  ; 
And  the  happy  boors  are  singing 
With  a  music  all  their  own  ; 
Joy  came  in  the  Morning,  and  fled  at  Noon ; 
But  he  smiles  again  by  the  light  of  the  Moon; 
That  Minstrel-Boy,  the  young  Le  Fraile, 
Hath  wedded  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale ! 


•^ 
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Once  on  a  time,  when  sunny  May- 
Was  kissing  up  the  April  showers, 

I  saAv  fair  Childhood  hard  at  play 
Upon  a  bank  of  blushing  flowers  ; 

Happy, — he  knew  not  whence  nor  how  ; 

And  smiling, — who  could  choose  but  love  him? 

For  not  more  glad  than  Childhood's  brow 
Was  the  blue  heaven  that  beamed  above  him. 

Old  TiiiE,  in  most  appalling  wrath, 

That  valley's  green  repose  invaded ; 
The  brooks  grew  dry  upon  his  path, 

The  birds  were  mute,  the  lilies  faded. 
But  Time  so  swiftly  vdnged  his  flight, 

In  haste  a  Grecian  tomb  to  batter. 
That  Childhood  watched  his  paper  kite 

And  knew  just  nothing  of  the  matter. 

With  curling  lip,  and  glancing  eye. 

Guilt  gazed  upon  the  scene  a  minute, 

But  Childhood's  glance  of  purity 

Had  such  a  holy  spell  within  it, 
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That  the  dark  demon  to  the  air 

Spread  forth  again  his  baffled  pinion, 

And  hid  his  envy  and  despair, 

Self-tortured,  in  his  own  dominion. 

Then  stepped  a  gloomy  phantom  up. 

Pale,  cypress-crowned,  Night's  awful  daughter, 
And  proffered  him  a  fearful  cup, 

Full  to  the  brim  of  bitter  water  : 
Poor  Childhood  bade  her  tell  her  name, 

And  when  the  beldame  muttered  "  Sorrow," 
He  said,  "  Don't  interrupt  my  game 

I'll  taste  it,  if  I  must,  to-morrow." 

The  Muse  of  Pindus  thither  came, 

And  wooed  him  with  the  softest  numbers 
That  ever  scattered  wealth  and  fame 

Upon  a  youthful  poet's  slumbers. 
Though  sweet  the  music  of  the  lay, 

To  Childhood  it  Avas  all  a  riddle. 
And  "  Oh,"  he  cried,  "  do  send  away 

That  noisy  woman  with  the  fiddle  !" 

Then  "Wisdom  stole  his  bat  and  ball. 

And  taught  him  with  most  sage  endeavour. 
Why  bubbles  rise,  and  acorns  fall. 

And  why  no  toys  may  last  forever : 
She  talked  of  all  the  wondrous  laws 

Which  Nature's  open  book  discloses. 
And  Childhood,  ere  she  made  a  pause, 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  roses. 
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Sleep  on,  sleep  on  ! — Oh  !  raanliood's  dreams 

Are  all  of  earthly  pain,  or  pleasure, 
Of  Glory's  toils.  Ambition's  schemes, 

Of  cherished  love,  or  hoarded  treasm-e  : 
But  to  the  couch  where  Childhood  lies 

A  more  delicious  trance  is  given. 
Lit  up  by  rays  from  Seraph-eyes, 

And  glimpses  of  remembered  heaven. 
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A   SKETCH. 

"  Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrjing  to  and  fro, 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress! 
•  «  *  #  # 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste." 

Byron. 

Fair  laughs  the  mom,  aud  out  they  come 
At  the  solemn  beat-  of  the  rolling  drum, 

Apparel'd  for  the  march  ; 
Many  an  old  and  honour'd  name, 
Young  warriors,  with  their  eyes  of  flame, 
And  aged  veterans  in  the  wars, 
With  little  pay,  and  many  scars, 
And  titled  Lord,  and  tottering  Beau, 
Right  closely  wrapt  from  top  to  toe 

In  vanity  and  starch. 
The  rising  Sun  is  gleaming  bright, 
And  Britain's  flag  is  waving  light. 
And  widely,  where  the  gales  invite. 

The  charger's  mane  is  flowing  : 
Around  is  many  a  staring  face 
[96] 
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Of  envious  Boor,  and  wondering  Grace, 
And  Echo  shouts  through  all  the  place, — 

"  The  Soldiers  be  a-o^oinsr." 
Beauty  and  Bills  are  buzzing  now 

In  many  a  martial  ear, 
And,  midst  the  tumult  and  the  row, 
Is  seen  the  Tailor's  anxious  brow. 

And  Woman's  anxious  tear. 
Alas !  the  thousand  cares  that  float 
To-day  ai'ound  a  scarlet  coat ! 
There's  Sergeant  Cross,  in  fume  and  fret, 
With  little  Mopsa,  the  coquette. 

Close  clinging  to  his  side : 
Who,  if  fierce  Mars  and  thundering  Jove 
Had  had  the  least  respect  for  love. 

To-day  had  been  his  bride, 
And,  midst  the  trumpet's  wild  acclaim, 
She  calls  upon  her  lover's  name 

In  beautiful  alarm ; 
Still  looking  up  expectantly 
To  see  the  tear-drop  in  his  eye, 

Still  hanging  to  his  arm  ; 
And  he  the  while — ^his  fallen  chop 

Most  eloquently  tells 
That  much  he  wishes  little  Mop 
Were  waiting  for — another  drop. 

Or  hanging — somewhere  else. 

Poor  Captain  Mill !  what  sounds  of  foar 

Break  sudden  on  his  startled  ear ; 
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On  right  and  left,  above,  around  him, 

Tom,  the  horse-dealer,  roars,  "  Confound  him  ! 

A  pretty  conscience  his  ; 
To  ruin  thus  my  finest  bay, 
And  hurry  off,  like  smoke,  to-day, — 
If  there's  no  law,  some  other  way, 

By  Jove,  he'll  smart  for  this !" 
Ah  !  fly,  unhappy,  while  you  can  ! 
The  Captain  is  a  dangerous  man, 

A  right  old  Jockey's  son  ! 
Ah !  fly,  unhappy,  Avhile  you  may ! 
The  Captain  first  knocks  up  the  Bay, 

And  then — knocks  down  the  Dun ! 

Old  Larry  is  as  brave  a  soul 
As  ever  drained  an  English  bowl ; 
His  head  and  heart  alike  are  tried ; 
And  when  two  comrades  have  applied 
Or  hand  to  sword,  or  lip  to  pewter, 
Old  Larry  never  yet  was  neuter. 
But  now  the  Hero  (like  a  fool 
Rij)e  from  a  milksop  boarding-school, 

In  love  or  fortune  crost,) 
Silent,  and  pale,  and  stupid,  stands, 
Scratches  his  head  with  both  his  hands, 

And  fears  the  hostile  Host. 
Oh !  can  it  be  ?  are  hearts  of  stone 
So  small,  and  soft,  and  silky  grown, 

That  Larry  fears  a  lick? 
Oh !  Avrong  not  thus  his  closing  years, 
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'Tis  not  the  Host  of  France  he  fears, 

But  of  the  Candlestick. 
The  Brute  is  there ! — in  long  array, 
All  clean  set  down  fi-om  day  to  day, 

The  dreaded  figures  stalk  ; 
The  Veteran,  with  his  honest  blows, 
Can  settle  well  a  Score  of  Foes, 

But  not  a  Score  of  Chalk. 
Alas  !  alas !  that  Avarrior  hot 
Balls  from  ten-pounders  feareth  not. 

But  Bills  foi"  pennies  three  ;* 
And  if  he  trembles,  well  I  wot 
He  would  not  care  for  Gallic  shot, 

So  here  he  were  shot-free. 

Fat  Will  the  Butcher,  in  a  pet, 
His  furious  thug  hath  sharply  set 
On  luckless  Captain  Martinette, 

And  thus  the  booby  cries : 
"  Don't  kick. — As  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs 
You  will  not  have  me  off  my  legs, 

Captain,  although  you  tries ; 
And  you  must  know,  good  Sir,  as  how 
I  mean  to  ha'  my  money  now. 

Or  know  the  whens  and  whys." 
The  little  Captain,  whom  'twould  kill 

To  be  a  public  scoff, 
ShuflBes,  and  whispers — "honest  Will, 

*  Pennies  three:  -the  price  of  half-a-pint  at  the  Candlestick  Inn. 
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For  forty  shillings  is  your  bill 

Take  twenty — and  be  off." 
The  Butcher,  much  a  friend  to  fun, 
And  somewhat  apt  to  laugh  or  pun, 

Stands  grinning  like  his  calves ; 
Till  for  his  joke  his  debt  he  barters — 
"  Sir,  Gemmert  when  they  change  their  quarters 

Shouldn't  do  things  by  halves." 

He,  too,  the  pride  of  war,  is  there. 

Victorious  Major  Ligonier. 

A  soldier  he  from  boot  to  plume. 

In  tented  field,  or  crowded  room. 

Magnanimous  in  martial  guise. 

He  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  swears,  and  lies ; 

Like  no  poor  cit  the  man  behaves. 

And  when  he  picks  his  teeth,  or  shaves, 

He  picks  his  teeth  with  warlike  air. 

And  mows  his  beard  en  militaire. 

But  look !  his  son  is  by  his  side. 

More  like  a  young  and  blushing  bride 

Than  one  in  danger's  hour 
All  madly  doom'd  to  run  and  ride, 
And  stem  the  Battle's  whelming  tide, 

And  face  its  iron  shower. 
In  peace  too  warm,  in  war  too  cold. 
Although  with  girls  he's  very  bold. 

With  men  he's  somewhat  shy ; 
Nature  could  not  two  gifts  afford, 
And  so  she  did  not  make  his  sword 

So  killing  as  his  eye. 
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Is  there  an  eye  which  nothing  sees, 

In  what  it  views  to-day, 
To  whisper  deeper  thoughts  than  these, 

And  wake  a  gi-aver  lay  ? 
Oh,  think  not  thus  !  when  Lovers  part. 
When  weeping  eye  and  trembhng  heart 

Speak  more  than  words  can  say  ; 
It  ill  becomes  my  jesting  song 
To  run  so  trippingly  along, 
And  on  those  trifling  themes  bestow 
What  ought  to  be  a  note  of  woe. 

I  see  young  Edward's  courser  stand. 
The  bridle  rests  upon  his  hand  ; 
But  beauteous  Helen  lingers  yet. 
With  throbbing  heart,  and  eyelid  wet ; 
And  as  she  speaks  in  that  sweet  tone 
Which  makes  the  listener's  soul  its  own. 
And  as  she  heaves  that  smother'd  sigh 
Which  Lovers  cannot  hear  and  fly. 
In  Edward's  face  looks  up  the  while. 
And  longs  to  weep,  yet  seems  to  smile. 

"  Fair  forms  may  fleet  around,  my  love  ! 

And  lighter  steps  than  mine. 
And  sweeter  tones  may  sound,  my  love ! 

And  brighter  eyes  may  shine  ; 
But  wheresoever  thou  dost  rove, 
Thou  wilt  not  find  a  heart,  my  love, 

So  truly,  wholly  thine, 
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As  that  which  at  thy  feet  is  aching, 
As  if  its  every  string  were  breaking ! 

I  would  not  see  thee  glad,  my  love ! 

As  erst,  in  happier  years : 
Yet  do  not  seem  so  sad,  my  love  ! 

Because  of  Helen's  fears ! 
Swiftly  the  flying  moments  move, 
And  though  we  weep  to-day,  my  love. 

Heavy  and  bitter  tears, 
There'll  be,  for  every  tear  that  strays, 
A  thousand  smiles  in  other  days !" 
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"  It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me 
Under  our  tents.     I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper." 

Shakgpeare, 

The  night  comes  ou,  and  o'er  the  field 
The  moon  shines  bright  on  helm  and  shield ; 
But  there  are  many  on  that  plain 
That  shall  not  see  her  light  again  ; 
She  looks  serene  on  countless  bands 
Of  mailed  breasts  and  steel-bound  hands  ; 
And  shows  a  thousand  fiices  there 
Of  courage  high,  and  dark  despair, 
All  mingled  as  the  legions  lie 
Wrapt  in  their  dreams  of  victory, 
A  lowering  sound  of  doubt  and  fear 
Breaks  sudden  on  the  startled  ear. 
And  hands  are  clench'd,  and  cheeks  are  pale,  a 
And  from  bright  blade  and  ringing  mail 
A  thousand  hands,  with  busy  toil, 
Clean  off  each  ancient  stain  or  soil ; 
Or  spots  of  blood,  where  truth  may  read 
For  every  drop  a  guilty  deed. 

[103] 
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Survey  the  crowds  who  there  await. 
In  various  mood,  the  shock  of  fate  ; 
Who  burn  to  meet,  or  strive  to  sliun, 
The  dangers  of  to-morrow's  sun. 
Look  on  the  husband's  anxious  tears, 
The  hero's  hopes,  the  coward's  fears, 
Tlie  vices  that  e'en  here  are  found, 
The  follies  that  are  hovering-  round  ; 
And  learn  that  (treat  it  as  you  will) 
Our  life  must  be  a  mockery  still. 
Alas !  the  same  caprices  reign 
In  courtly  hall,  or  tented  plain  ; 
And  the  same  follies  are  reveal'd 
In  ball-room,  and  in  battle-field. 

Turn  to  yon  open  tent,  and  see 
Where,  drunk  with  youth  and  Bui'gundy, 
Reclines,  his  midnight  revel  o'er, 
The  beau  of  battle,  Theodore. — 
Before  him,  on  his  desk,  he  lays 
The  billet-doux  of  other  days  ; 
And  while  he  reads,  his  fancy  lingers 
On  those  white  hands  and  witching  fingers 
That  traced  the  darling  signatures — 
The  "  Yours  till  death,"  and  "  Truly  yours  :"- 
And  as  by  turns  they  meet  his  eye, 
He  looks,  and  laughs,  and  throws  them  by, 
UntU,  perchance,  some  magic  name 
Lights  up  a  spark  of  former  flame  ; 
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And  then  he  ponders,  in  his  trance, 
On  Mary's  love-insi^iring  glance, 
On  Chloe's  eye  of  glistening  fire, 
And  Laura's  look  of  fond  desire. 
Poor  Theodore  !  if  valiant  breast, 
And  open  heart,  and  song,  and  jest, 
And  laughing  lip,  and  auburn  hair, 
And  vow  sent  up  by  lady  fair. 
Can  save  a  youthful  warrior's  life, — 
Thou  fall'st  not  in  to-morrow's  strife. 

Look  yonder  ! — on  the  dewy  sward 
Tom  Wittol  lies — a  brother  bard  ; 
He  lies  and  ponders  on  the  stars, 
On  virtue,  genius,  and  the  wars ; 
On  dark  ravines,  and  woody  dells, 
On  mirth  and  music,  shot  and  shells  ; 
On  black  mustachios,  and  White  Surrey, 
On  rhyme  and  sabres — death  and  Murray ; 
Until  at  last  his  fancy  glows 
As  if  it  felt  to-morrow's  blows  ; 
Anticipation  fires  his  brain 
With  fights  unfought,  unslaughtered  slain; 
And  on  the  fray  that  is  to  be 
Comes  forth  a  Dirge  or  Elegy ; 
And  if  he  meets  no  heavier  harm 
To-morrow,  from  a  foeman's  arm, 
Than  crack'd  cuirass,  or  broken  head, 
He'll  hasten  from  his  fever's  bed, 
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And,  just  broke  loose  from  salve  and  lint, 
Rush,  like  a  hero,  into  print ; 
Heading  his  light  and  harmless  prattle — 
"  Lines  written  on  a  field  of  battle." 
Thou  favored  bard,  go  boldly  on, 
The  Muse  shall  guard  her  darling  son  ; 
And  when  the  musquet's  steady  aim 
Is  levelled  at  the  pet  of  feme, 
The  Muse  shall  check  the  impious  crime, 
And  shield  thee  with  a  ream  of  rhyme ; 
But  if  'tis  doomed,  and  fall  thou  must, 
Since  bards,  like  other  men,  are  dust. 
Upon  the  tomb  where  thou  shalt  sleep 
Phoebus  and  Mars  alike  shall  weep ; 
And  he  that  lov'd,  but  could  not  save. 
Shall  write  "  Hie  Jacet  "  o'er  thy  grave. 

What  wight  is  that,  whose  distant  nose 
Gives  token  loud  of  deep  repose  ? 
What !  honest  Harry  on  the  ground  ! 
I'  faith  thy  sleep  is  wondrous  sound, 
For  one  who  looks,  upon  his  waking, 
To  sleep  "  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking," 
But  rest  thee,  rest !  thou  merriest  soul 
That  ever  loved  the  circling  bowl ; 
I  look  upon  his  empty  cup, 
And  sudden  tears,  uncalled,  spring  up  ; 
Perchance  in  this  abode  of  pother 
Kind  Harry  may  not  drain  another, 
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But  still  our  comrades  at  the  Bell 
Of  Harry's  prowess  long  shall  tell ; 
And  dignify,  with  weU-earned  praise, 
The'  revehy  of  other  days. 
And  then  the  merry  tale  will  run 
Of  many  a  wager  lost  and  won. 
On  many  a  jest,  and  many  a  song, 
And  many  a  peal  of  laughter  long. 
That  from  our  jovial  circle  broke 
At  Harry's  toast,  or  Harry's  joke  ; 
Again,  at  Fancy's  touch  restored. 
Our  old  sirloin  shall  grace  the  board ; 
Again,  at  Fancy's  touch,  shall  flow 
The  tap  we  drained  an  age  ago. 
And  thou,  tlie  soul  of  fun,  the  life 
Of  noisy  niirtli,  and  playful  strife, 
May'st  sleep,  in  honour's  worm-worn  bed, 
The  dreamless  slumber  of  the  dead. 
But  oft  shall  one  sad  heart,  at  least. 
Think  on  the  smile  that  never  ceased 
Its  catching  influence,  till  the  earth 
Closed  o'er  the  lips  that  gave  it  birth. 
I'll  pour  upon  thy  tranquil  rest 
The  hallowed  bowl  of  Meux's  best  ; 
And  recollect,  with  smile  and  sigh. 
Thy  "  beer  with  E,  and  bier  with  I."* 

o  Suiim  cuique  : — 

"So  that  day  I  still  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 

For  his  beer  with  an  E,  and  his  bier  with  an  I." 

Canniittj. 
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Dazzle  miiie  eyes?  or  do  I  see  f 
Two  glorious  Suns  of  Chancery  ? 
The  pride  of  Law  appears  the  first, 
And  next  the  pride  of  Moulsey  Hurst. 
Faithless  and  feeless,  from  the  bar 
Tim  Quill  is  come  to  practice  war  : 
Without  a  rival  in  the  ring, 
Brown  Harry  "peels"  for  Church  and  King. 
Thus  ever  to  your  country's  fights 
Together  go,  ye  kindred  knights ! 
Congenial  arts  ye  aye  pursued ; 
'-'•Daylight "  ye  studied  to  exclude ; 
And  both  of  old  were  known  to  Cribb, 
And  both  w^ere  very  apt  to  fib. 
Together  go ;  no  foe  shall  stand 
The  vengeance  of  our  country's  brand, 
When  on  his  ranks  together  spring 
Cross-buttocks  and  c?'oss-questioning. 

Sir  Jacob  arming !  what  despair 
Has  snatched  him  fi'om  his  elbow-chair  ? 
And  hurried  from  his  good  old  wine 
The  bachelor  of  fifty-nine  ! 
What  mighty  cause  has  torn  him  thus 
Unwilling  from  "  stcrburbcifi  rus,''' 
Bade  him  desert  his  one-horse  chaise. 
His  old  companions,  and  "  old  ways  ;" 

j[  "  Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes  ?  or  do  I  see  three  suns? 
Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun." 

Shakspeare. 
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Give  up  his  Baccalaurean  tattle, 

And  quit  the  bottle  for  the  battle  ? 

Has  he  foi'got,  in  martial  ardour, 

His  wig,  his  tea-pot,  and  his  larder  ? 

Has  he  forgot — ungrateful  Sub. — 

Champagne,  back-gammon,  and — the  club  ? 

Has  he  forgot  his  native  earth. 

His  sofa,  and  his  decent  hearth? 

Has  he  forgot  his  homely  fare. 

And  her,  the  maid  with  yellow  hair. 

That  dressed  the  meat,  and  spread  the  board, 

Laid  fuel  on  the  fire,  and  poured 

In  stream  as  sparkling  as  her  eye, 

From  its  green  goal  the  Burgundy  ? 

That  Hebe,  in  thy  native  to^^m, 

Looks  from  her  latticed  Aviudow  down, 

And,  when  the  newsman  paces  by. 

Runs,  AAath  a  sharp  and  fearful  cry, 

And  cheek  all  pale,  and  eye  all  wet. 

To  seek  thy  name  in  the  Gazette. 

What  fate  has  bid  her  master  roam, 

An  exile,  from  his  cheerful  home  ? 

What !  has  his  landlord  turned  him  out. 

Has  he  gone  mad  with  love — or  gout  ? 

Has  death  imposed  his  finger  bony 

Upon  his  mistress — or  his  crony  ? 

Have  sober  matrons  ceased  to  praise 

The  lover  of  their  youthful  days  ? 

Are  belles  less  eager  to  commnnd, 

"With  wink  and  smile,  his  really  hand? 
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Fears  he  tbe  sudden  dissolution 
Of  club-house — or  of  constitution  ? 
Plas  the  last  pipe  of  hock  miscarried  ? 
Has 1  forgot,  last  week  he — married. 

Thou,  too,  thy  brilliant  helm  must  don, 
Etona's  wild  and  wayward  son. 
Mad,  merry  Charles.     While,  beardless  yet, 
Thou  look'st  upon  thy  plume  of  jet, 
Or  smilest  as  the  clouds  of  night 
Are  drifted  back  by  morning's  light, 
Thy  boyish  look,  thy  careless  eyes. 
Might  wake  the  envy  of  the  wise. 
Six  months  have  passed  since  thou  didst  rove, 
Unwilling,  through  Etona's  grove. 
Trembling  at  many  an  ancient  face 
That  met  thee  in  thatlioly  place  ; 
To  speak  the  plain  and  honest  truth. 
Thou  wast  no  scholar  in  thy  youth. 
But  now  go  forth — broke  loose  from  school, 
Kill  and  destroy  by  classic  rule. 
Or  die  in  fight,  to  live  in  story, 
As  valiant  Hector  died  before  ye. 
On!  on!  take  forts,  and  storm  positions. 
Break  Frenchmen's  heads — instead  of  Priscian's, 
And  seek  in  death  and  conflapration 
A  gradus  to  thy  reputation. 
Yet,  when  the  war  is  loud  and  high. 
Thine  old  mistakes  will  round  thee  fly ; 
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And  still,  in  spite  of  all  thy  care, 
False  quantities  will  haunt  thee  there  ; 
For  thou  wilt  make,  amidst  the  throng. 
Or  ^0)7]  short,  or  KXeog  long. 

Methinks  I  know  that  figure  bold, 
And  stalwart  limbs  of  giant  mould ! 
'Tis  he — I  know  his  ruddy  face, 
My  tried,  staunch  friend.  Sir  Matthew  Chase. 
His  snore  is  loud,  his  slumber  deep. 
Yet  dreams  are  with  him  in  his  sleep, 
And  Fancy's  visions  oft  recall 
The  merry  Hunt,  and  jovial  Hall — 
And  oft  replace  before  his  sight 
The  bustle  of  to-morrow's  fight. 
In  swift  succession  o'er  his  brain 
Come  fields  of  corn,  and  fields  of  slain  ; 
And,  as  the  varying  image  burns, 
Blood  and  blood-horses  smoke  by  turns  ; 
The  five-barred  gate,  and  muddy  ditch, 
Smolensko,  and  "  the  spotted  bitch," 
Parisian  puppies — English  dogs, 
"Begar"  and  "damme," — beef  and  frogs. 
In  strange,  unmeaning  medley  fly 
Before  poor  Nimrod's  wandering  eye. 
He  speaks !  what  murmured,  stifled  sounds 
Burst  from  his  throat :  "  Why,  madam !  zounds ! 
Who  scared  me  with  that  Gorgon  face? 
I  thought  I  saw  my  Lady  Chase." 
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And  thou,  too,  Clavering — Humour's  son ! 
Made  up  of  wisdom  and  of  fun ! 
Medley  of  all  that's  dark  and  clear, 
Of  all  that's  foolish,  all  that's  dear, 
Tell  me,  what  brings  thee  here  to  die, 
Thou  prince  of  eccentricity  ? 
Poor  Arthur !  in  his  childhood's  day 
He  cared  so  little  for  his  Y>\tij, 
And  wore  so  grave  and  prim  a  look. 
And  cried  so  when  he  missed  his  book. 
That  aunts  were  eager  to  presage 
The  glories  of  his  riper  age ; 
And  fond  mamma  in  him  foresaw 
The  bulwark  of  the  British  law, 
And  Science,  from  her  lofty  throne, 
Looked  down  and  Aiarked  him  for  her  own. 
Ah  !  why  did  flattery  come  at  school 
To  tinge  him  with  a  shade  of  fool ! 
Alas !  what  clever  plans  were  crossed 
Alas  !  how  wise  a  judge  was  lost ! 
Without  a  friend  to  check  or  guide. 
He  hurried  into  fashion's  tide, 
He  aped  each  folly  of  the  throng. 
Was  all  by  turns,  and  nothing  long  ; 
Through  varying  tastes  and  modes  he  flew. 
Dress — boxing — racing — dice — Virtu  ; 
Now  looking  blue  in  sentimentals, 
Now  looking  red  in  regimentals, 
Now  impudent,  and  now  demure, 
Now  blockhead,  and  now  connoisseur, 
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Now  smoking  at  "  the  Jolly  Tar," 

Now  talking  Greek  with  Doctor  Parr, 

A  friend  by  turns  to  saints  and  sinners, 

Attending  lectures,  plays,  and  dinners, 

The  Commons'"  House,  and  Common  Halls, 

ChajDels  of  Ease,  and  Tattersall's ; 

Skilful  in  fencing  and  in  fist, 

Blood — critic — jockey — methodist; 

Causeless  alike  in  joy  or  sorrow, 

Tory  to-day,  and  Whig  to-morrow, 

All  habits  and  all  shapes  he  wore. 

And  loved,  and  laughed,  and  prayed,  and  swore: 

And  now  some  instantaneous  freak. 

Some  peevish  whim,  or  jealous  pique. 

Has  made  the  battle's  iron  shower 

The  hobby  of  the  present  hour. 

And  bade  him  seek,  in  steel  and  lead, 

An  opiate  for  a  rambling  head. 

A  cannon  ball  will  prove  a  pill 

To  lull  Avhat  nothing  else  can  still ; 

And  I,  that  proj^hecy  his  doom, 

Will  give  him  all  I  can — a  tomb. 

And  o'er  a  pint  of  half-and-half^ 

Compose  poor  Arthur's  epitaph  : — 

"  Here,  joined  in  death,  th'  observer  sees 

Plato — and  Alcibiades ; 

A  mixture  of  the  grave  and  funny, 

A  famous  dish  of  Salmagundi." 


o 
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Allan  M'Gregor !  from  afar 
I  see  him  'midst  the  ranks  of  war 
That  all  around  are  rising  fast 
From  slumbers  that  may  be  their  last ; 
I  know  him  by  his  Highland  plaid, 
Long  borne  in  foray  and  in  raid, 
His  scarf,  all  splashed  with  dust  and  gore, 
His  nodding  plume,  and  broad  claymore ; 
I  know  him  by  that  eagle  eye, 
Where  focraen  read  their  destiny ; 
I  know  him  by  that  iron  brow 
Tliat  frowns  not,  ourns  not,  quails  not,  now, 
Though  life  and  death  are  with  the  ray 
That  redly  dawns  upon  to-day. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  whose  single  might 
Copes  with  dark  Allan  in  the  fight ; 
He  knows  not  mercy- — knows  not  fear ; 
The  pibroch  has  to  Allan's  ear 
A  clearer  and  a  sweeter  note 
Than  mellow  strains  that  blithely  float 
From  lyre  or  lute,  in  courtly  throng. 
Where  Beauty  smiles  upon  the  song. 
Of  artful  wiles  against  his  foe 
Nothing  he  knows,  or  cai'es  to  know  ; 
Far  less  he  recks  of  polished  arts. 
The  batteries  in  the  siege  of  hearts. 
And  hence  the  minions  of  the  ton. 
While  fair  and  foolish  dames  look  on, 
Laugh  at  Old  Allan's  awkward  bow, 
His  stern  address,  and  liaughty  brow. 
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Laugh  they  ? — when  sounds  the  hollow  drum, 
And  banded  legions  onward  come, 
And  life  is  won  by  ready  sword, 
By  strength  to  strike,  and  skill  to  ward. 
Those  tongues,  so  brave  in  woman's  war, 
Those  cheeks,  unstained  by  scratch  or  scar, 
Shall  owe  their  safety  in  the  fight 
To  hoary  Allan's  arm  of  might. 

Close  to  the  Clansman's  side  is  seen 
Dame  Fortune's  soldier,  James  M'Lean. 
I  know  him  well — no  novice  he 
In  warfare's  murderous  theory ; 
Amidst  the  battle's  various  sound. 
While  bullets  flew  like  hail  around, 
M'Lean  was  born  ;  in  scenes  like  this 
He  passed  his  earliest  hours  of  bliss: 
Cradled  in  war,  the  fearless  child 
Looked  on  the  scene  of  blood,  and  smiled ; 
Toyed  with  the  sabre  of  the  Blues 
Long  ere  he  knew  its  hellish  use ; 
His  little  fingers  loved  to  feel 
The  bayonet's  bright  point  of  steel. 
Or  made  his  father's  helmet  ring 
With  beating  up — "  God  save  the  King." 
Those  hours  of  youthful  glee  are  fled ; 
The  thin  grey  hairs  are  on  his  head ; 
Of  youth's  hot  current  nought  remains 
Within  the  ancient  warrior's  veins. 
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Yet,  when  he  hears  the  battle-cry, 

His  spirit  beats  as  wild,  as  high, 

As  on  the  day  that  saw  him  wield 

His  virgin  sword  on  battle-field ; 

The  eve  on  which  his  comrades  found  him, 

With  England's  colours  wrapt  around  him, 

His  face  turned  upwards,  and  his  hand 

Still  twined  around  his  trusty  brand. 

As,  spent  with  wounds,  and  weak  with  toil, 

He  lay  upon  the  bloody  soil. 

E'en  now,  though  swift  advancing  years 

Might  well  decline  this  life  of  fears. 

Though  the  deep  scars  upon  his  breast 

Show  claim  to  honourable  rest. 

He  will  not  quit  what  time  has  made 

His  joy,  his  habit,  and  his  trade. 

He  envies  not  the  peasant's  lot. 

His  cheerful  hearth,  and  humble  cot ; 

Encami^ments  have  to  him  become 

As  constant,  and  as  dear  a  home. 

Such  are  the  hearts  of  steel,  whom  war 
Binds  in  their  cradle  to  his  car, 
And  leaves  them  in  their  latter  day. 
With  honour,  medals,  and  half-jDay, 
Burthened  with  all  the  cares  of  life. 
Repentance — asthma — and  a  wife. 

And  what  am  I,  wlio  thus  can  choose 
Such  subject  for  so  light  a  muse? 
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Who  wake  the  smile,  and  weave  the  rhyme 

In  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  time. 

Mary,  whose  pure  and  holy  kiss 

Is  still  a  cherished  dream  of  bliss, 

When  last  I  saw  thy  bright  blue  eye, 

And  heard  thy  voice  of  melody. 

And  felt  thy  timid,  mild  caress, 

I  was  all  hope — all  joyousness ! 

We  parted — and  the  moi"row's  sim — 

Oh  God  !  my  bliss  was  past  and  done ; 

The  lover's  hope,  the  husband's  vow, 

Where  were  they  then  ?  ah !  where  wert  thou  f 

Mary !  thou  vision  loved  and  wept. 
Long  years  have  passed  since  thou  hast  slept. 
Removed  from  gaze  of  mortal  eye. 
The  dreamless  sleej?  of  those  that  die; 
Long  years !  yet  has  not  passed  away 
The  memory  of  that  fatal  day 
When  all  thy   young  and  foded  grace 
Before  me  lay  in  Death's  embrace. 

A  throb  of  madness  and  of  pain 
Shot  through  my  heart,  and  through  my  brain  ; 
I  felt  it  then,  I  feel  it  now, 
Though  time  is  stamped  upon  my  broAv ; 
Thougli  nil  my  veins  grow  cold  with  age, 
And  o'er  my  memory's  fading  page 
Oblivion  draws  her  (laiiming  line. 
And  blots  all  iina<fcs — save  thine. 
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Thou  left'st  me — and  I  did  become 
An  alien  from  my  house  and  home; 
A  phantom  in  life's  busy  dream; 
A  bubble  on  misfortune's  stream ; 
Condemned  through  varying  scenes  to  rove, 
"With  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  love ; 
No  inward  motive,  that  can  give 
Or  fear  to  die,  or  wish  to  live. 

Away !  away !  Death  rides  the  breeze ! 
There  is  no  time  for  thoughts  like  these ; 
Hark  !  ft'om  the  foeman's  distant  camp 
I  hear  their  chargers'  sullen  tramp ; 
On  !  valiant  Britons,  to  the  fight ! 
On!  for  Sfc.  George,  and  England's  right ! 
Green  be  the  laurel-^bright  the  meed, 
Of  those  that  shine  in  martial  deed! 
Short  be  the  pang — swift  pass  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  a  Soldier's  death! 
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"  Lead  me  away !  I  am  weak  and  young, 
Captive  the  fierce  and  the  proud  among; 
But  I  will  pray  a  humble  prayer, 
That  the  feeble  to  strike  may  be  firm  to  bear. 

*'Lead  rae  away !  the  voice  may  fail, 

And  the  lips  grow  white,  and  the  cheek  turn 

pale; 
Yet  will  ye  know  that  nought  but  sin 
Chafes  or  chancres  the  soul  within. 


O' 


"  Lead  me  away !  oh,  dear  to  mine  eyes 
Are  the  flowery  fields,  and  the  sunny  skies ; 
But  I  cannot  turn  from  the  Cross  divine 
To  bend  my  knee  at  an  idol's  shrine." 

They  clothe  her  in  such  rich  array 
As  a  bride  prepares  for  her  biidal  day; 
Around  her  forehead,  that  shines  so  bright, 
They  wreathe  a  wreath  of  roses  white, 
And  set  on  her  neck  a  golden  chain — 
Spoil  of  her  sire  in  combat  slain. 

[119] 
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Over  her  head  her  doom  is  said ; 


> 


And  with  folded  arms,  and  measured  tread, 

In  long  i^rocession,  dark  and  slow, 

Up  the  terrible  hill  they  go, 

Hymning  their  hymn,  and  crying  their  cry 

To  him,  their  Demon  Deity. — 

Mary,  Mother !  sain  and  save ! 

The  maiden  kneels  at  the  Dragon's  cave ! 

Alas !  'tis  frightful  to  behold 
That  thing  of  Nature's  softest  mould, 
In  whose  slight  shape  and  delicate  hue 
Life's  loveliness  shews  fresh  and  new, 
Bound  on  the  dark  hill's  topmost  height. 
To  die,  and  by  such  death,  to-night ! 
But  yestor-eve,  when  the  red  sun 
His  race  of  grateful  toil  had  run. 
And  o'er  the  earth  the  moon's  soft  rays 
Lit  up  the  hour  of  prayer  and  praise, 
She  bowed  within  the  pleasant  shade 
By  her  own  fragrant  jasmine  made  ; 
And  while  her  clear  and  thrilling  tone 
Asked  blessing  from  her  Maker's  throne, 
The  notes  were  echoed  to  her  ear 
From  lips  that  were  to  her  most  dear. 
Her  sire,  her  kindred,  round  her  knelt ; 
And  the  young  Priestess  knew  and  felt 
That  deeper  love  than  that  of  men 
Wns  in  their  natural  temple  then. 
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Th:it  love — is  now  its  radiance  chill? 
Ob,  fear  not !  it  is  o'er  her  still ! 

The  crowd  departed:  her  wandering  eye 
Followed  their  steps,  as  they  left  her  to  die. 
Down  the  steep  and  stern  descent, 
Strangely  mingled,  the  Heathen  went, — 
Palsied  dotard,  and  beardless  boy, 
Sharers  to-night  in  their  savage  joy, — 
Hoary  priest,  and  warrior  grim, 
Shaking  the  spear,  and  chanting  the  hymn; 
And  ever  and  anxiously  looking  back. 
To  watch  if  yet,  on  his  slimy  track 
He  rolled  him  forth,  that  ghastly  guest. 
To  taste  of  the  banquet  he  loved  the  best. 

The  crowd  departed ;  and  alone 
She  kneeled  upon  the  rugged  stone. 
Alas !  it  was  a  dismal  pause. 
When  the  wild  rabble's  fierce  applause 

Died  slowly  on  the  answering  air; 
And,  in  the  still  and  mute  profound, 
She  started  even  at  the  sound 

Of  the  half-thought,  half-spoken  jdayer 
Her  heart  and  lip  had  scarcely  power 
To  feel  or  frame  in  that  dark  hour. 
Fearful,  yet  blameless! — lor  licr  ])iitli, 
Fair  victim,  was  of  common  eaitli, 
And  she  was  nursed,  in  h:ij)i)ier  hours, 
-!>y  Nature's  common  suns  and  sliowcrs; 
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And  when  one  moment  whirls  away 

Whate'er  we  know  or  trust  to-day, 

And  opens  that  eternal  book 

On  which  we  long,  and  dread  to  look, 

In  that  quick  change  of  sphere  and  scope, — 

That  rushing  of  the  spirit's  wings, 
From  all  we  have  to  all  we  hope. 

From  mortal  to  immortal  things, — 
However  on  the  giddy  brink 

Despair  may  smile,  and  Guilt  dissemble, — 
White  Innocence  awhile  will  shrink, 

And  Piety  be  proud  to  tremble ! 

But  quickly  from  her  brow  and  cheek 

The  flush  of  human  terror  faded; 
And  she  aroused,  the  maiden  meek, 

Her  fainting  spirit,  self-upbraided ; 
And  felt  her  secret  soul  renewed 
In  that  her  solemn  solitude. 
Unwonted  strength  to  her  was  given 

To  bear  the  rod,  and  drink  the  cup ; 
Her  pulse  beat  calmer  ;  and  to  heaven 

Her  voice  in  firmer  tones  went  up. 
And  as  upon  her  gentle  heart 

The  dew  of  holy  peace  descended, 
She  saw  her  last  sunlight  depart. 

With  awe  and  hope  so  sweetly  blended 
Into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sense 
Of  unpresuming  confidence, 
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That  if  the  blinded  tribes,  whose  breath 
Had  doomed  her  to  such  dole  and  death, 
Could  but  have  caught  one  bright,  brief  glance 
Of  that  ungrieving  countenance, 
And  marked  the  light  of  glory  shed 
Already  o'er  her  sinless  head, 

The  tears,  with  which  her  eyes  were  full, 
Tears  not  of  anguish, — and  the  smile 
Of  new-born  rapture,  which  the  while. 
As  with  a  lustrous  veil,  arrayed 
Her  brow,  her  cheek,  her  lip,  and  made 

Her  beauty  more  than  beautiful, — 
Oh,  Avould  they  not  have  longed  to  share 
Her  torture, — yea,  her  transport,  there  ? 

"Father,  my  sins  are  very  great; 

Thou  readest  them,  whate'er  they  be : 
But  penitence  is  all  too  late ; 

And  unprepared  I  come  to  thee, — 

Uncleansed,  unblest,  unshriven ! 

"  Yet  thou,  in  whose  all-searching  sight 

No  human  thing  is  undetiled, — 
Thou,  who  art  merciful  in  might. 

Father,  thou  wilt  forgive  thy  child, — 
Father,  thou  hast  forgiven ! 

"Thy  will,  not  hers,  be  done  to-day! — 

If  in  this  hour,  and  on  this  spot. 
Her  soul  in<leed  must  ])ass  away, 

Among  fierce  men  who  know  thee  not, — 
Thine  is  the  breath  tliou  gavest! 
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"  Or  if  thoii  wilt  put  forth  thy  hand 
And  shield  her  from  the  jaws  of  flame, 

That  she  may  live  to  teach  the  land 

Whose  people  hath  not  heard  thy  name, — 
Thine  he  the  life  thou  savest !" 

So  spoke  the  blessed  maid  ;  and  now 

Crossing  her  hands  upon  her  breast. 
With  quiet  eye,  and  placid  brow, 

Awaited  the  destroying  pest ; 
Not  like  a  thing  of  sense  and  life 
Soul-harrassed  in  such  bitter  strife. 
But  tranquil,  as  a  shape  of  stone, 
Upraised  in  ages  long  bygone, 
To  mark  where,  closed  her  toilsome  race, 
Some  sainted  sister  sleeps  in  grace. 
Such  Bertha  seemed  :  about  her  grew 
Sweet  wild-flowers,  sweet  of  scent  and  hue ; 
And  she  had  fixed  with  pious  care 
Her  Crucifix  before  her  there. 
That  her  last  look  and  thought  might  be 
Of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Tree. 

The  day  was  gone,  but  it  was  not  night : — 
Whither  so  suddenly  fled  the  light  ? 
Nature  seemed  sick  with  a  sore  disease ; 
Over  her  hills  and  streams  and  trees 

Unnatural  darkness  fell; 
The  earth  and  the  heaven,  the  river  and  shore, 
In  the  lurid  mist  were  seen  no  more ; 
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And  the  voice  of  the  mountain  monster  rose 
As  he  lifted  him  up  from  his  noon-tide  repose, 
First  in  a  hiss,  and  then  in  a  cry, 
And  then  in  a  yell  that  shook  the  sky ; — 
The  eagle  from  high  fell  down  to  die 

At  the  sound  of  that  mighty  yell : — 
^From  his  wide  jaws  broke,  as  in  wrath  he  woke, 
Scalding  torrents  of  sulphurous  smoke, 
And  crackling  coals,  in  mad  ascent, 
As  from  a  red  volcano  went. 

And  flames,  like  the  flames  of  hell. 
But  his  scream  of  fury  waxed  more  shrill, 
When,  on  the  peak  of  the  blasted  Hill, 

He  saw  his  victim  bound. 
Forth  the  Devourer,  scale  by  scale, 
Uncoiled  the  folds  of  his  steel-proof  mail, 
Stretching  his  tliroat,  and  stretching  his  tail. 
And  hither  and  thither  rolling  him  o'er. 
Till  he  covered  four-score  feet  and  four 

Of  the  wearied  and  wailing  gi'ound, ' 
And  at  last  he  raised  from  his  stony  bed 
The  horrors  of  his  speckled  head  ; 
Up,  like  a  comet,  the  meteor  went. 
And  seemed  to  shake  the  fiiinament, 

And  batter  heaven's  owti  walls ! 
For  many  a  long  mile,  well  I  ween, 
The  fires  that  shot  from  those  eyes  Avere  seen ; 
The  Bursclien  of  Bonn,  if  Bonn  had  been. 

Would  have  shuddered  in  tiieir  halls. 
Woe  for  the  Virgin  ! — bootless  here 
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Were  gleaming  shield,  and  whistling  spear, 

Such  battle  to  abide  ; 
The  mightiest  engines  that  ever  the  trade 
Of  human  homicide  hath  made, 
Warwolf,  balist,  and  catapult, 
Would  like  a  stripling's  lath  insult 

That  adamantine  hide.  ' 
Woe  for  the  Virgin  ! — 

Lo !  what  spell 
Hath  scattered  the  darkness,  and  silenced  the 
yell, 

And  quenched  those  fiery  showers  ? — 
Why  turns  the  Serpent  from  his  prey  ? 
The  Cross  hath  barred  his  terrible  way. 

The  Cross,  among  the  flowers. 
As  an  eagle  pierced.on  his  cloudy  throne. 
As  a  column  rent  from  its  base  of  stone, 
Backward  the  stricken  Monster  dropped ; 
Never  he  stayed  and  never  he  stopped, 
Till  deep  in  the  gushing  tide  he  sank. 

And  buried  lay  beneath  the  stream, 

Passing  away  like  a  loathsome  dream. 
Well  may  you  guess  how  either  bank 

As  with  an  earthquake  shook  ; 
The  mountains  rocked  fi-om  brow  to  base ; 

The  river  boiled  with  a  hideous  din 

As  the  burning  mass  fell  heavily  in  ; 
And  the  wide,  wide  Rhine,  for  a  moment's 
space, 

Was  scorched  into  a  brook. 
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Night  passed,  ere  the  multitude  dared  to  creep, 
Huddled  together,  up  the  steep  ; 
They  came  to  the  stone — in  speechless  awe 
They  fell  on  their  face  at  the  sight  they  saw : 
The  maiden  was  free  from  hurt  or  harm, — 
But  the  iron  had  passed  from  her  neck  and  arm, 
And  the  glittering  links  of  the  shivered  chain 
Lay  scattered  about  like  drops  of  rain  ! 
And  deem  ye  that  the  rescued  child 

To  her  father-land  would  come, — 
That  the  remnant  of  her  kindred  smiled 

Around  her,  in  her  home. 
And  that  she  lived  in  love  of  earth, 

Among  earth's  smiles  and  tears. 
And  gave  God  thanks  for  the  daily  birth 

Of  blessings  in  after  years? — 
Holy  and  happy,  she  turned  not  away 
From  the  task  her  Saviour  set  that  day ; — 
What  was  her  kindred,  her  home,  to  her  ? — 
She  had  been  heaven's  own  messenger ! 

Short  time  went  by  from  that  dread  hour 
Of  manifested  wrath  and  power, 
Ere  from  the  cliff  a  little  shrine 
Looked  down  upon  the  rolling  Rhino. 
Duly  the  virgin  Priestess  there 
Led  day  by  day  the  hymn  and  pi-aycr, 
And  the  dark  Heathen  round  her  pressed 
To  know  their  Maker,  and  be  blessed  ! 
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L'ENYOI. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  VON  C ,       BONN. 


This  is  tlie  Legend  of  the  Drachenfels, — 

Sweet  theme,  most  feebly  sung : — and  yet  to  me 

My  feeble  song  is  grateful ;  for  it  tells 

Of  far-off  smiles  and  voices. — Though  it  be 

Unmeet,  feir  Lady,  for  thy  breast  or  bower, 

Yet  thou  wilt  wear,  for  thou  didst  plant,  the  flower. 

II. 
It  had  been  worthier  of  such  birth  and  death, 
If  it  had  bloomed  where  thou  hadst  watched  its 
rise. 
Fanned  by  the  zephyr  of  thy  fragrant  breath. 

Warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  thy  gentle  eyes ; 
And  cherished  by  the  love  in  whose  pure  shade 
ISTo  evil  thing  can  live,  no  good  thing  fade. 

III. 
It  will  be  long  ere  thou  wilt  shed  again 

Thy  praise  or  censure  on  my  childish  lays, — 
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Thy  praise,  which  makes  me  happy  more  than  vain; 

Thy  censure,  kinder  than  another's  praise. 
Huge  mountains  frown  between  us  ;  and  the  swell 
Of  the  loud  sea  is  mocking  my  farewell. 

IV. 

Yet  not  the  less,  dear  Friend,  thy  guiding  light 
Shines  through  the  secret  chambers  of  my  thought; 

Or  when  I  waken,  with  revived  delight. 

The  lute  young  Fancy  to  my  cradle  brought, 

Or  when  I  visit,  with  a  studious  brow, 

The  less-loved  task,  to  which  I  turn  me  now. 


6* 
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Twelve  years  ago  I  made  a  mock 

Of  filthy  trades  and  traflScs  : 
I  wondered  what  they  meant  by  stock  j 

I  wrote  delightful  sapphics  : 
I  knew  the  streets  of  Rome  and  Troy, 

I  supp'd  with  fates  and  furies; 
Twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  boy, 

A  happy  boy,  at  Drury's. 

Twelve  years  ago  ! — how  many  a  thought 

Of  faded  paints  and  pleasures 
Those  whispered  syllables  have  brought 

From  memory's  hoarded  treasures  ! 
The  fields,  the  forms,  the  beasts,  the  brooks, 

The  glories  and  disgraces, 
The  voices  of  dear  friends,  the  looks 

Of  old  familiar  faces. 

Kind  Mater  smiles  again  to  me. 

As  bright  as  when  we  parted ; 
I  seem  again  the  frank,  the  free, 

Stout  limbed,  and  simple-hearted ; 
[130] 
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Pursuing  every  idle  dream, 

And  shunning  every  warning  ; 
With  no  hard  work  but  Bovney  Stream, 

ISTo  chill  except  Long  Morning  : 

Now  stopping  Harry  Vernon's  ball, 

That  rattled  Uke  a  rocket ; 
Now  hearing  Wentworth's  "  fourteen  all," 

And  striking  for  the  pocket : 
Now  feasting  on  a  cheese  and  flitch, 

Now  drinking  fi'om  the  j^ewter  ; 
Now  leaping  over  Chalvey  ditch, 

Now  laughing  at  my  tutor. 

Where  are  my  friends  ? — I  am  alone. 

No  playmate  shares  my  beaker — 
Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone. 

And  some  before  the  Speaker ; 
And  some  compose  a  tragedy, 

And  some  compose  a  rondo ; 
And  some  draw  sword  for  liberty. 

And  some  draw  pleas  for  John  Doe. 

Tom  Mill  was  used  to  blacken  eyes. 

Without  the  fear  of  sessions  ; 
Charles  Medler  loath'd  false  quantities. 

As  much  as  false  professions. 
Now  Mill  keeps  order  in  the  land, 

A  magistrate  pedantic ; 
And  Medler's  feet  repose,  unscann'd, 

Beneath  the  wide  Atlantic. 
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Wild  Nick,  whose  oaths  made  such  a  din, 

Does  Dr.  Martext's  duty ; 
And  Mullion,  with  that  monstrous  chin, 

Is  married  to  a  beauty  ; 
And  Darrel  studies,  week  by  week, 

His  Mant,  and  not  his  Manton  ; 
And  Ball,  who  was  but  poor  at  Greek, 

Is  very  rich  at  Canton. 

And  I  am  eight-and-twenty  now — 

The  world's  cold  chain  has  bound  me ; 
And  darker  shades  are  on  my  brow, 

And  sadder  scenes  around  me : 
In  Parliament  I  fill  my  seat. 

With  many  other  noodles ; 
And  lay  my  head  in  Jermyn-street, 

And  sip  my  hock  at  Doodle's. 

But  often,  when  the  cares  of  life 

Have  set  my  temples  aching, 
When  visions  haunt  me  of  a  wife, 

When  duns  await  my  waking, 
When  Lady  Jane  is  in  a  pet, 

Or  Hobby  in  a  hurry. 
When  Captain  Hazard  wins  a  bet, 

Or  Beaulieu  spoils  a  curry : 

For  hours  and  hours  I  think  and  talk 
Of  each  remembered  hobby ; 

I  long  to  lounge  in  Poet's  Walk — 
To  shiver  in  the  lobby  ; 
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I  wish  that  I  could  run  away 

From  house,  and  court,  and  levee, 

Where  bearded  men  appear  to-day, 
Just  Eton  boys,  grown  heavy ; 

That  I  could  bask  in  childhood's  sun, 

And  dance  o'er  childhood's  roses ; 
And  find  huge  wealth  in  one  pound  one. 

Vast  wit  in  broken  noses  ; 
And  pray  Sir  Giles  at  Datchet  Lane, 

And  call  the  milk- maids  houris  ; 
That  I  could  be  a  boy  again — 

A  happy  boy  at  Drury's ! 


ARRIVALS  AT  A  WATERING-PLACE. 

SCBNE. — A  Conversazione  at  Lady  Crumpton's — Whist  and  weariness — Carica- 
tures and  Chinese  Puzzle — Young  Ladies  making  tea,  and  Young  Gentlemen 
making  the  agreeable — The  Stable-Boy  handing  rout-cakes — Music  expressive 
of  there  being  nothing  to  do. 

I  play  a  spade  : — such  strange  new  faces 

Are  flocking  in  from  near  and  far ; 
Such  frights— Miss  Dobbs  holds  all  the  aces, — ■ 

One  can't  imagine  who  they  are ! 
The  Lodgings  at  enormous  prices, 

New  Donkeys,  and  another  fly ; 
And  Madame  Bonbon  out  of  ices. 

Although  we're  scarcely  in  July : 
We're  quite  as  sociable  as  any. 

But  our  old  horse  can  hardly  crawl ; 
And  really,  where  there  are  so  many. 

We  can't  tell  where  we  ouscht  to  call. 

Pray,  who  has  seen  the  odd  old  fellow 

Who  took  the  Doctor's  house  last  week  ? — 
A  pretty  chariot, — livery  yellow — 

Almost  as  yellow  as  his  cheek : 
A  widower,  sixty-five,  and  surly — 

And  stifier  than  a  jDoplar  tree ; 
Drinks  rum  and  water,  gets  up  early 

To  dip  his  carcass  in  the  sea; 

[134] 
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He's  always  in  a  monstrous  hurry, 
And  always  talking  of  Bengal ; 
,    They  say  his  cook  makes  noble  curry ; — 
I  think,  Louisa,  we  should  call. 

And  so  Miss  Jones,  the  Mnntua-maker, 

Has  let  her  cottage  on  the  hill  ? — 
The  drollest  man,  a  sugar-baker. 

Last  year  imported  from  the  till ; 
Prates  of  his  "  orses  "  and  his  "  oney^^'' 

Is  quite  in  love  with  fields  and  farms ; 
A  horrid  Vandal, — but  his  money 

Will  buy  a  glorious  coat-of-arms ; 
Old  Clyster  makes  him  take  the  waters ; 

Some  say  he  means  to  give  a  ball ; 
And,  after  all,  with  thirteen  daughters, 

I  think,  Sir  Thomas,  you  might  call. 

That  poor  young  man  ! — I'ln  sure  and  certain 

Despair  is  making  up  his  shroud ; 
He  walks  all  night  beneath  the  curtain 

Of  the  dim  sky  and  mirky  cloud : 
Draws  landscapes, — throws  such  mournful 
glances! — 

Writes  verses, — has  such  splendid  eyes ; — 
An  ugly  name, — but  Laura  fancies 

He's  some  great  person  in  disguise  ! — 
And  since  his  dress  is  all  the  fasliion, 

And  since  he's  very  dark  and  tall, 
I  think  that,  out  of  pure  compassion, 

I'll  get  papa  to  go  and  call. 
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So  Lord  St.  Ives  is  occupying 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Ford's  Hotel ; 
Last  Saturday  his  man  was  trying 

A  little  nag  I  want  to  sell. 
He  brought  a  lady  in  the  carriage ; 

Blue  eyes, — eighteen, — or  thereabouts ; — 
Of  course,  you  know,  we  hope  it's  marriage ! 

But  yet  the  femme  de  chanibre  doubts. 
She  looked  so  pensive  when  we  met  her ; 

Poor  thing !  and  such  a  charming  shawl ! — 
Well !  till  we  understand  it  better, 

It's  quite  impossible  to  call. 

Old  Mr.  Fund,  the  London  banker. 

Arrived  to-day  at  Premium  Court ; 
I  would  not,  for  the  world,  cast  anchor 

In  such  a  horrid,  ctangerous  port ; 
Such  dust  and  rubbish,  lath  and  plaster, — 

(Contractors  play  the  meanest  tricks) 
The  roof's  as  crazy  as  its  master. 

And  he  was  born  in  fifty-six : 
Stairs  creaking,  —  cracks  in  every  landing, — 

The  colonade  is  sure  to  fall ; — 
We  sha'n't  find  post  or  pillar  standing. 

Unless  we  make  great  haste  to  call. 

Who  was  that  sweetest  of  sweet  creatures, 
Last  Sunday,  in  the  Rector's  seat  ? 

The  finest  shape, — the  loveliest  features, — 
I  never  saw  such  tiny  feet. 
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My  brother,  (this  is  quite  between  us) 

J*oor  Arthur, — 'twas  a  sad  aflair  ! 
,  Love  at  first  sight, — she's  quite  a  Venus, — 

But  then  she's  poorer  far  than  fail- : 
And  so  my  father  and  my  mother 

Agreed  it  would  not  do  at  all ; 
And  so, — I'm  sorry  for  my  brother ! — -, 

It's  settled  that  we're  not  to  call. 

And  there's  an  Author,  full  of  knowledge ; 

And  there's  a  Captain  on  half-pay ; 
And  there's  a  Baronet  from  College, 

Who  keeps  a  boy,  and  rides  a  bay  ; 
And  sweet  Sir  Marcus,  from  the  Shannon, 

Fine  specimen  of  brogue  and  bone  ; 
And  Doctor  Calipee,  the  Canon, 

Who  weighs,  I  fancy,  twenty  stone ; 
A  maiden  lady  is  adorning 

The  faded  front  of  Lily  Hall  ;— 
Upon  my  word,  the  first  fine  morning 

We'll  make  a  round,  ray  dear,  and  call. 

Alas  !  disturl)  not,  maid  and  matron, 

The  swallow  on  my  humble  thatch; 
Your  son  may  find  a  better  patron, 

Your  niece  may  meet  a  richer  match  : 
I  can't  afibrd  to  give  a  dinner, — 

I  never  was  on  Almack's  list ; 
And  since  I  seldom  rise  a  winner, 

I  never  like  to  play  at  whist : 
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Unknown  to  me  the  stocks  are  falling ; 

Unwatched  by  me  the  glass  may  fall ; 
Let  all  the  world  pursue  its  calling, — 

I'm  not  at  home  if  people  call. 


THE    SEPARATION. 

Lorsque  I'oti  aime  comme  il  faut, 
Le  moindre  eloignement  nous  tue, 
Et  ce,  dont  on  cherit  la  vue, 

Ne  revient  jamais  assez  tot. — Molihe. 

He's  gone,  dear  Fanny  ! — gone  at  last — 

We've  said  good  bye — and  all  is  ovei* ; 
'Twas  a  gay  dream — but  it  is  past — 

Next  Tuesday  he  will  sail  from  Dover. 
Well !  gentle  waves  be  round  his  prow ! 

But  tear  and  prayer  alike  are  idle ; 
Oh  !  who  shall  fill  my  album  now  ? 

And  who  shall  hold  my  pony's  bridle  ? 

Last  night  he  left  us  after  tea — 

I  never  thought  he'd  leave  us — never; 
He  Avas  so  pleasant,  wasn't  he  ?  . 

Papa,  too,  said  he  was  so  clever. 
And,  Fanny,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear — 

That  little  boy  that  looked  so  yellow, 
Whose  eyes  were  so  like  his — my  dear, 

Is  a  poor  little  orphan  fellow ! 

[i:!'j] 
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That  odiows  Miss  Lucretia  Browne, 

Who,  witli  her  horrid  pugs  and  Bibles, 
Is  always  running  through  the  town, 

And  circulating  tracts — and  libels ; 
Because  he  never  danced  with  her, 

Told  dear  Mamma  such  horrid  scandal 
About  his  moral  character, 

For  stooping,  just  to  tie  a  sandal! 

She  said  he  went  to  fights  and  fairs — 

That  always  gives  Papa  the  fidgets ; 
She  said  he  did  not  know  his  prayers — 

He's  eveiy  Sunday  at  St.  Bridget's ! 
She  said  he  squeezed  one's  waist  and  hands 

Whene'er  he  waltzed — a  plague  upon  her- 
I  danced  with  him  at  Lady  Bland's — 

He  never  squeezed  me — '  'pou  my  honor.' 

His  regiment  have  got  the  route, 

(They  came  down  here  to  quell  the  riot, 
And  now — what  can  they  be  about, 

The  stupid  people  are  so  quiet:) — 
They  say  it  is  to  India,  too. 

If  there,  I'm  sure  he'll  get  the  liver! — 
And  should  he  bathe — he  used  to  do — 

They've  crocodiles  in  every  river. 

There  may  be  bright  eyes  there — and  then ! 

(I'm  sure  I  love  him  like  a  brother ;) 
His  lute  will  soon  be  strung  again. 

His  heart  will  soon  beat  for  another. 
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I  know  him  well !  he  is  not  felse — 

But  when  the  song  he  loves  is  playing — 

Or  after  he  has  danced  a  waltz — 
He  never  knows  what  he  is  saying, 

I  know  'twas  wrong — 'twas  very  wrong — 

To  listen  to  his  wild  romancing ; 
Last  night  I  danced  with  him  too  long, — 

One's  always  giddy  after  dancing: 
But  when  he  begged  me  so  to  sing, 

And  when  he  sighed,  and  asked  me, '  would  I  ?' 
And  when  he  took  my  turquoise  ring, 

I'm  sure  I  could  not  helj)  it,  could  I  ? 

Papa  was  lecturing  the  girls. 

And  talked  of  settlements  and  rentals ; — 
I  wore  a  wliite-lace  frock — and  pearls — 

He  looked  so  well  in  resrimentals ! 
And  just  before  we  came  away. 

While  we  wei'e  waiting  for  the  carriage, 
I  heard  him,  not  quite  plainly,  say 

Something  of  Blacksmiths — and  of  marriage. 

He  promised,  if  he  could  get  leave. 

He'd  soon  come  back — I  wonder  can  he  ? — 

Lord  Hill  is  very  strict,  I  b'lieve ; — 

(What  could  lie  nicun  by  l>lacksniitlis, 
Fanny  ?) 

He  said  lie  wisluvl  we  nc'ei-  had  nut, 
I  anpwei-ed — it  was  Itnelv  weather! — 
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And  then  he  bade  me  not  forget 

The  pleasant  days  we'd  passed  together. 

He's  gone — and  other  lips  may  weave 

A  stronger  spell  than  mine  to  bind  him; 
But  bid  him,  if  he  love  me,  leave 

Those  rhymes  he  made  me  love,  behind  him ; 
Tell  him  I  know  those  wayward  stiings 

Not  always  sound  to  mirthful  measures ; 
But  sighs  are  sometimes  pleasant  things, 

And  tears  from  those  we  love  are  treasures. 

Tell  him  to  leave  off  drinking  wine, — 

Tell  him  to  break  himself  of  smoking, — 
Tell  him  to  go  to  bed  at  nine, — 

His  hours  are  really  quite  provoking. 
Tell  him  I  hope  he  won't  get  fat, — 

Tell  him  to  a(;t  with  due  reflection ; — 
Tell  him  to  wear  a  broad-leaf  hat. 

Or  else  he'll  ruin  his  complexion. 

Tell  him  I  am  so  ill  to-day, — 

Perhaps  to-morrow  I'll  be  better  ; — 
Tell  him  before  he  goes  away 

To  write  me  a  consoling  letter : 
Tell  him  to  send  me  down  that  song 

He  said  he  loved  the  best  of  any, — 
Tell  him  I'm  sure  I  can't  live  long, — 

And— bid  him  love  me, — won't  you,  Fanny? 
Sept.  29th,  1828. 


APRIL    FOOLS 


"  passim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit ; 

nie  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum  abit." — Hot. 

This  day,  beyond  all  contradiction, 

This  day  is  all  thine  own.  Queen  Fiction  ! 

And  thou  art  building  castles  boundless 

Of  groundless  joys,  and  griefs  as  groundless  ; 

Assuring  beauties  that  the  border 

Of  their  new  dress  is  out  of  order  ; 

And  schoolboys  that  their  shoes  want  tying  ; 

And  babies  that  their  dolls  are  dying. 

Lend  me,  lend  me  some  disguise  ; 

I  will  tell  prodigious  lies  ; 

All  who  care  for  what  I  say 

Shall  be  April  fools  to-day. 

First,  I  relate  how  all  the  nation 
Is  ruined  by  Emancipation  ; 
How  honest  men  are  sadly  thwarted  ; 
IIow  beads  and  fagots  are  imported  ; 
How  every  parish  church  looks  thinner  ; 
How  Peel  has  asked  the  Pope  to  dinner ; 

[H3] 
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And  how  the  Duke,  who  fought  the  duel, 
Keeps  good  King  George  on  water-gruel. 

Thus  I  waken  doubts  and  fears 

In  the  Commons  and  the  Peers ; 

If  they  care  for  what  I  say, 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

Next  I  announce  to  hall  and  hovel 
Loi"d  Asterisk's  unwritten  novel. 
It's  full  of  wit,  and  fuU  of  fashion, 
And  full  of  taste,  and  full  of  passion  ; 
It  tells  some  very  curious  histories, 
Elucidates  some  charming  mysteries, 
And  mingles  sketches  of  society 
With  precepts  of  the  soundest  piety. 

Thus  I  babble  to  the  host 

Who  adore  the  '  Morning  Post ;' 

If  they  care  for  what  I  say. 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

Then  to  the  artist  of  my  raiment 

I  hint  his  bankers  have  stopped  payment ; 

And  just  suggest  to  Lady  Locket 

That  somebody  has  picked  her  pocket ; 

And  scare  Sir  Thomas  from  the  city 

By  murmuring,  in  a  tone  of  pity, 

That  I  am  sure  I  saw  my  Lady 

Drive  through  tlie  Park  with  Captain  Grady. 

Oft*  my  troubled  victims  go. 

Very  pale  and  very  low; 
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If  they  care  for  what  I  say, 
They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

I've  sent  the  learned  Doctor  Trepan 
To  feel  Sir  Hubert's  broken  kneepan  ; 
'Twill  rout  the  doctor's  seven  senses 
To  find  Sir  Hubert  charging  fences  ! 
I've  sent  a  sallow  parchment  scraper 
To  put  Miss  Trim's  last  will  on  paper ; 
He'll  see  her,  silent  as  a  mummy, 
At  whist  with  her  two  maids  and  dummy. 

Man  of  brief,  and  man  of  pill, 

They  wiU  take  it  very  ill ; 

If  they  care  for  what  I  say. 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

And  then  to  her,  whose  smile  shed  light  on 

My  weary  lot  last  year  at  Brighton, 

I  talk  of  ha})piness  and  mariiage, 

St.  George's,  and  a  travelling  carriage. 

I  trifle  with  my  rosy  fetters, 

I  rave  about  her  witcliing  letters. 

And  swear  my  heart  shall  do  no  treason 

Before  the  closing  of  the  season. 

Tlius  I  whisper  in  the  ear 

Of  Louisa  Windermere  ; 

If  she  cares  for  what  I  say, 

She's  an  April  fool  to-day. 

And  to  the  world  I  publish  gaily 

That  all  things  are  improving  daily  ; 
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That  suns  gi-ow  warmer,  streamlets  clearer, 
And  faith  more  firm,  and  love  sincerer; 
That  children  grow  extremely  clever  ; 
That  sin  is  seldom  known,  or  never; 
That  gas,  and  steam,  and  education. 
Are  killing  sorrow  and  starvation  ! 

Pleasant  visions, — but  alas  ! 

How  those  pleasant  visions  pass ! 

If  you  care  for  what  I  say. 

You're  an  April  fool  to-day. 

Last,  to  myself,  when  night  comes  round  me, 
And  the  soft  chain  of  thought  has  bound  rae, 
I  whisper,  "  Sir,  your  eyes  are  killing ; 
You  owe  no  mortal  man  a  shilling ; 
You  never  cringe  for  star  or  garter. 
You're  much  too  wise  to  be  a  martyr  ; 
And  since  you  must  be  food  for  vermin, 
You  don't  feel  much  desire  for  ermine  !" 

Wisdom  is  a  mine,  no  doubt. 

If  one  can  but  find  it  out ; 

But,  whate'er  I  think  or  say, 

I'm  an  April  fool  to-day. 


DREAMS. 


a  pleasant  dream 


At  best  can  be  but  dreaming, — 
And  if  the  true  may  never  beam — 
Oh!  who  would  slight  the  seeming." — Praed. 

I  go — yet  I  am  smiling, — 

I  weep — yet  am  not  sad, — 
Though  a  dream  be  all  beguiling, 

Yet  a  dream  hath  made  me  glad : — 
And  darkness,  like  the  raven, 

May  be  brooding  from  afar, 
Yet  my  bark  shall  leave  the  haven 

With  a  dream  its  polar  star ! 

A  form  hath  been  before  me, 

And  its  look  was  like  to  thine, — 
A  cloud  hath  floated  o'er  me. 

But  its  colour  was  divine  ; — 
I  saw  the  future  lying 

Like  a  map  before  my  eye, — 
And  that  form  was  still  undying — 

And  the  cloud  had  floated  by ! 
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To  make  a  dream  an  omen 

To  guide  me  on  my  way! — 
To  trust  me  to  a  woman! 

What  will  the  wise  ones  say  ? 
I  care  not — than  the  seeming 

They  have  nothing  more  to  show, — 
Oh !  there's  many  a  bliss  in  dreaming 

Those  wise  ones  never  know. 
London,  March  26th,  1829. 
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The  sun  is  in  the  west, 

The  stars  are  on  the  sea, — 
Each  kindly  liand  I've  pressed, 

And  now — farewell  to  thee  : — 
Our  cup  of  parting's  done — 

'Tis  the  darkest  I  can  sip, — 
And  I've  pledged  them,  every  one. 

With  my  heart,  and  with  my  lip : 
But  I  came  to  thee  the  last, 

That  in  sadness  we  might  throw 
One  long  look  o'er  the  past 

Together, — ere  I  go. 

I  met  thee  in  my  spring. 

When  my  heart  was  like  the  fly 
That  on  its  airy  wing 

Sjjorts  the  live-long  summer  by  ; 
I  loved  thee  with  the  love 

Of  a  wild  and  burning  boy. 
Thy  being  was  inwove 

With  my  grief — and  with  my  joy ; 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  star 

In  the  silence  of  the  night, — 
A  thing  to  see  from  far, 

With  a  fear — and  a  delight. 
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The  houi'  of  joy  is  gone. — 

When  man  from  man  depart, 
The  deep-wrung  hand  alone 

May  tell  the  anguished  heart; 
No  tear  may  stain  the  eye, 

And  their  parting  look  must  be 
Like  the  stillness  in  the  sky 

Ere  the  storm  has  swept  the  sea : 
But  when  we  say  farewell 

To  her  we  love  the  best, 
One  bitter  tear  may  swell, 

Nor  shame  the  stoutest  breast. 

I  would  not  that  my  name 

Should  ever  meet  thy  ear; 
I  have  smiles  for  men's  acclaim. 

For  their  censure  not  a  fear : — 
Nor  would  I,  when  thy  home 

Looks  joyously,  and  bright. 
That  the  thought  of  me  should  come 

To  sadden  thy  delight : 
I  would  dwell  a  thing  apart 

For  thy  spirit  to  descry, — 
A  brightness  on  thy  heart, 

A  shadow  in  thine  eye. 

When  the  wine  cup  circles  round, 

I  will  quaff  it  with  the  rest. 
But  thy  name  shall  never  sound 
_    At  the  revel,  or  the  feast : 
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But  with  bim  who  shares  my  heart 

When  the  banquet-hall  is  lone, 
In  one  deep  cup,  ere  we  part, 

We  will  pledge  thee, — lovely  one  ! 
Thy  name  I'll  murmur  then 

With  a  prayer,  if  heaven  allow, 
To  embrace  thee  once  again 

As  close  as  I  do  now. 

Beloved  one — farewell ! 

And  though  no  hope  be  given, 
Thy  name  shall  be  a  spell 

To  turn  my  thoughts  to  heaven  ; 
And  thy  memory  to  me 

What  the  dew  is  to  the  rose, 
It  shall  come  as  gratefully 

In  the  hour  of  my  repose  ; 
It  shall  be — what  it  has  been — 

A  lamp  within  a  tomb — 
To  burn — though  all  unsean — 

To  light — though  but  a  gloom. 

When  the  shade  is  on  thy  dwelling, 

And  the  murmur  on  thy  ear, 
When  the  breeze  is  round  thee  sivelling, 

And  the  landscape  dark  and  drear ; 
When  no  lover  is  beside  thee 

To  flatter,  and  to  smile, 
Wlieii  there  be  none  to  guide  thee, 

And  many  to  beguile, 
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When  withered  is  the  token, 
And  all  unlinked  the  chain, — 

Witli  a  faith  unwarped,  unbroken, 
I  may  kneel  to  thee  again. 


SONG. 

Lord  Roland  rose,  and  went  to  mass, 

And  doffed  his  mourning  weed; 
And  bade  them  bring  a  looking-glass. 

And  saddle  fi\st  a  steed ; 
I'll  deck  with  gems  my  bonnet's  loop, 

And  wear  a  feather  fine. 
And  when  lorn  lovers  sit  and  droop, 

Why,  I  wUl  sit  and  dine ; 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily ! 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wine. 

Though  Elgitha  be  thus  untrue, 

Ad61e  is  beauteous  yet : 
And  he  that's  baffled  by  the  blue 

May  bow  before  the  jet ; 
So  welcome,  Avelcome,  hall  or  heath ! 

So  welcome,  shower  or  shine ! 
And  wither  there,  thou  willow  wreath, 

Thou  never  shalt  be  mine  ; — 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrUy ! 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wine. 

[153] 
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Proud  Elgitha !  a  health  to  thee, 

A  health  in  brimming  gold, 
And  store  of  lovers  after  me. 

As  honest,  and  less  cold ; 
My  hand  is  on  my  bugle  horn. 

My  boat  is  on  the  brine, 
If  ever  gallant  died  of  scorn 

I  shall  not  die  of  thine  ; — 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily ! 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wine. 


POINTS. 

Pretty  coquette  !  the  ceaseless  play 

Of  thine  unstudied  wit, 
And  thy  dark  eye's  remembered  ray, 

By  buoyant  fancy  lit, 
And  thy  young  forehead's  clear  expanse. 
Where  the  locks  slept  as  through  the  dance. 

Dreamlike,  I  saw  thee  flit, — 
Are  far  too  wai-m,  and  far  too  fair 
To  mix  with  aught  of  earthly  care. 
But  the  vision  shall  come  when  my  day  is  done, 
A  frail,  and  a  fair,  and  a  fleeting  one ! 

And  if  the  many  boldly  gaze 

On  that  bright  brow  of  thine, 
And  if  thine  eye's  undying  rays 

On  countless  coxcombs  shine. 
And  if  thy  wit  flings  out  its  mirth. 
Which  echoes  more  of  air  than  earth. 

For  other  ears  than  mine, — 
I  heed  not  this,  ye  are  fickle  things. 
And  I  like  your  very  wanderings ; 
I  gaze,  and  if  a  thousand  share  the  bliss, 
Pretty  capricious!  I  heed  not  this. 
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lu  sooth  I  am  a  wayward  youth. 

As  fickle  as  the  sea, 
And  very  apt  to  speak  the  truth, 

Unpleasiug  though  it  be ; 
I  am  no  lover,  yet  as  long 
As  I  have  heart  for  jest  or  song, 

An  hnage,  sweet,  of  thee. 
Locked  in  my  heart's  remotest  treasures, 
Shall  ever  be  one  of  its  hoarded  pleasures ; 
This  from  the  scoffer  thou  has  won. 
And  more  than  this  he  gives  to  none. 


A    REQUEST. 

Give  me  a  low  and  humble  mound 

In  some  sequestered  dell ; 
Where  echo  shall  make  music  round, 

My  buried  dust  shall  dwell ; 
There  shall  the  turf  with  dew  be  wet ; 
And  while  one  natural  rivulet 

Shall  wander  on  its  way,  and  sing 
Beneath  the  twilight  beam, 

Cypress  and  myrtle  both  shall  spring 
Beside  its  lonely  stream ; 

And  memory  shall  scatter  there 

The  laurel  I  have  longed  to  wear ; 

And  she  I  loved  shall  often  glide. 
When  tolls  the  evening  bell, 

To  whisper  near  that  tomb  and  tide 
One  echoless  farewell. 

And  shed  one  tear  in  that  still  grove. 

The  silent  tear  of  parted  love. 

Build  not  for  me  a  pyramid. 
Carve  not  a  stone  for  me ; 

The  tear  that  gleams  on  that  fair  lid 
Shall  be  mine  elegy ; 

And  in  thy  breast,  thy  tender  breast, 

My  shade  shall  find  a  home  of  rest! 
[1;>7] 
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My  dearest  Cynthia, — 

If  you  knew 
Half  of  the  toil  P,  C.  goes  through, 
You'd  never  dip  your  spiteful  pen 
In  Anger's  bitter  ink  again. 
Because  the  hapless  author  woos 
No  coi-respondent — save  the  Muse. 

Was  ever  such  a  wretched  elf? 
I  han't  a  minute  to  myself! 
My  own  and  other  people's  cares 
Are  dinned  incessant  in  my  ears ! 
I  can't  get  rid  of  Mr,  Vapour, 
With  all  his  silly  "  midnight  taper," 
Nor  Mr.  Musgrave's  learned  paper, 

"  Diseases  of  the  Hoof;" 
E'en  now,  as  thus  I  sit  me  down. 
Scared  by  your  thunder  and  your  frown, 

Two  Fiends  are  hid  aloof; 
Two  Fiends  in  dark  Cocytus  dipped ; 
A  Blockhead  with  a  manuscript, 

A  Devil  with  a  proof! 
Alas !  alas !  1  seeia  to  find   - 
Some  torment  for  my  weary  mind 
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In  everything  I  see  ! 
My  duck  is  old, — my  mutton  tough, — 
To  some  they  may  be  good  enough. 

They  smell  of  "  Press"  to  me; 
And  when  I  stoop  my  lips  to  drink,^ 
I  often  shudder  as  I  tliink 
I  taste  the  taste  of  Printer's  ink 

In  chocolate  and  tea ! 
And  what  with  friends,  and  foes,  and  hits 
Sent  slily  out  by  little  ^nts, 

A  fulminating  breed ; 
And  what  with  Critics,  Queries,  Quarrels, 
Fame  and  fair  foces,  love  and  laurels. 
Sermons  and  sonnets,  good  and  bad, 
I'm  getting — not  a  little  mad — 

But  very  mad  indeed! 

But  you,  who  in  your  home  of  ease 
Are  far  from  sorrows  such  as  these, 
Maid  of  the  archly  smiling  brow. 
What  folly  are  you  following  now? 
With  you,  amid  the  mazy  dance. 
That  came  to  us  from  clever  France, 
Does  he,  that  bright  and  brilliant  star. 
The  future  Tully  of  the  Bar, 

Its  present  Vestris,  glide? 
Or  does  he  quibble,  stride,  look  big, 
Assume  the  face  of  legal  prig, 
And  charm  you  with  his  embryo  wig. 

In  all  its  powdered  pride  ? 
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Is  he  the  Corypliaeus  still 

Of  winding  Waltz,  and  gay  Quadrille  ? 

And  is  he  talking  fooleries 

Of  Ladies'  love,  and  looks,  and  eyes, 

And  flirting  with  your  fan  ? 
Or  does  he  prate  of  wheres  and  whys, 
Cross-questions,  queries,  and  replies, 
Gro.  Car. —  Cro.  Jac. — and  Gro.  JEliz.^ 

To  puzzle  all  he  can  ? 
Is  he  the  favourite  of  to-day, 
Or  do  you  smile  with  kinder  ray 

On  him,  the  grave  Divine  ; 
Whose  periods  sure  were  formed  alike 
In  pulpit  to  amaze  and  strike, 

In  drawing-room  to  shine? 
Alas !  alas !  methinks  I  see 
Amid  those  walks  of  revelry, 

A  dignitary's  fall ; 
For,  lingering  long  in  fashion's  scene. 
He'll  die  a  dancer,  not  a  dean, 
And  find  it  hard  to  choose  between 

Preferment — and  a  ball ! 

I  do  not  bid  thee  weep,  my  dear, 
I  would  not  see  a  single  tear 

In  eyes  so  bright  as  those ; 
Nor  dim  the  ray  that  love  hath  lit, 
Nor  check  the  stream  of  mirth  and  wit 

That  sparkles  as  it  flows. 
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Be  Still  the  Fairy  of  the  Dance, 
And  keep  that  light  and  merry  glanc, 
Yet  do  not,  in  your  jDride  of  place, 
Forget  your  parted  lover's  face, 

A  poor  one  though  it  be ! 
Among  the  thousands  that  adore, 
Believe  not  one  can  love  you  more ; 
And  when,  retired  from  ball  and  rout, 
You've  nothing  else  to  think  about, — 

Why,  waste  a  thought  on  me! 


THE    CONJURER. 

"  Marry,  come  up  I  /can  see  as  far  into  a  wall  as  another  1" 

If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  why  Lucy  de  Vera 

Thinks  no  more  of  her  silks,  or  her  satins ; 
If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  why,  cloudy  or  clear, 

She  goes  both  to  vespers  and  matins : 
Then  I  think  I  can  tell  why  young  Harry  de  Vaux, 

Who  once  cared  for  naught  but  his  wine,  has 
Been  seen,  like  a  saint,  for  a  fortnight  or  so, 

In  a  niche,  at  St.  Thomas  Aquinas' ! 

If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  Sir  Rowland  will  ride 

As  though  he'd  a  witch  on  his  crujjper. 
Whenever  he  hopes  to  join  Rosalie's  side,  ' 

Or  is  going  to  meet  her  at  supper ; 
Then  I  think  I  can  tell  how  it  is  that  his  groom, 

With  a  horse  that  is  better  and  foster. 
Though  the  coaches  make  way,  and  the  people  make 
room, 

Can  never  keep  up  with  his  master ! 

If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  why  Isabel's  eyes 

Sparkle  brighter  than  Isabel's  rubies  ; 
If  you'll  tell  me  the  reason  why  Isabel's  sighs 

Turn  sensible  men  into  boobies  : 
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Th^en  I  think  I  can  tell, — when  she  promised  last  night 
"To  waltz,  and  my  eye  turned  to  thank  hers, — 

Why  it  was  that  my  heart  felt  so  wondrously  light, 
Though  I  hadn't  a  sous  at  my  banker's ! 

If  you'll  tell  rae  the  reason  a  maiden  must  sigh 

When  she  looks  at  a  star  or  a  planet ; 
If  you'll  tell  nie  the  reason  she  flings  her  book  by, 

When  you  know  she  has  hardly  began  it; 
If  her  cheek  has  grown  pale,  and  if  dim  is  her  eye, 

And  her  breathing  both  fevered  and  faint  is, 
Then  I  think  it  exceedingly  likely  that  I 

Can  tell  what  that  maiden's  complaint  is ! 


THE    FORSAKEN! 

Stanzas  composed  for  music. 

He  never  meets  me  as  of  old, 

As  fi-iencls  less  cherished  meet  me; 
His  glance  is  even  calm  and  cold, 

To  welcome,  or  to  greet  me: 
His  sighs  ne'er  follow  where  I  move, 

Or  tell  what  othei-s'  sighs  do ; — 
But  though  his  lij^s  ne'er  say,  "  I  love," 

I  often  think  his  eyes  do  ! 

He  never  turns,  amid  the  throng, 

Where  colder  ears  will  listen ; 
Or  gives  one  thought  to  that  poor  song 

Once  made  his  eyelids  glisten; 
But  sometimes,  when  our  glances  meet, 

As  looks  less  warm — more  wise — do. 
Albeit  his  lips  ne'er  say,  "  'tis  sweet," — 

I  often  think  his  eyes  do  ! 

Oh !  brighter  smiles  than  mine  may  glass 
His  hours  of  mirth  or  sorrow  ; 

And  fairer  forms  than  mine  may  pass 
Across  his  path  to-morrow: 
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But  something  whispers  solace  yet, 

As  stars  thiough  darkened  skies  do ; — 

His  lips  ne'er  sny,  "  I  don't  forget," — 
I  often  think  his  eyes  do ! 


S  T  A  X  Z  A  S  . 


Look  down  within  the  glassv  stream 

That  batlies  this  sylvan  shrine, 
And  see  the  eyes  whose  glances  beam 

So  brightly  back  on  thine  : 
So — couldst  thou  read  my  heart — thou'dst  see, 

Reflected  all  as  fail-, 
A  faithful  image,  sweet,  of  thee, 

Mirrored  forever  there ! 

The  breeze  that  curls  that  summer-tide 

(Type  of  the  rude  world's  din,) 
May,  with  its  envious  ripple,  hide 

The  Naiad  form  w  ithin  : 
But  sunshine  brings  the  nymph  again, — 

So,  when  my  toil  is  o'er, 
On  my  heart's  glass  thine  image  then 

Shines,  cloudless  as  before ! 


BAGATELLES! 

I  saw  one  day,  near  Paphos'  bowers, 

In  a  glass — sweet  Fancy's  own — 
A  boy  lie  down  among  the  flowers 

That  circled  Beauty's  throne. 
Poor  youth  !  it  moved  my  pity  quite. 

He  looked  so  very  sad  ; — 
Apollo  said  "  his  head  was  light," 

But  Pallas  called  him  "mad." 
A  little  sylphid,  hiding  near. 

Flew  out  from  some  blue-bells, 
And  whispered  in  the  pale  youth's  ear, 

"  Pray,  try  our  Bagatelles  ! 

*'  You've  pondered  o'er  those  musty  books 

Till  half  your  locks  are  grey  ; — 
You've  dimmed  your  eyes,  you've  spoiled  your 
looks. 

You've  worn  yourself  away ! 
Leave  Wisdom's  leaden  page  awhile, 

And  take  your  lute  again, 
And  Beauty's  eyes  shall  round  you  smile, 

And  Love's  repay  the  strain  : 
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Leave  politics  to  dull  M.  P.'s, 

Philosophy  to  cells, — 
Good  youth  ! — you'll  ne'er  succeed  in  these — 

So — try  our  Bagatelles ! 

"  We've  cures  in  these  enchanted  bowers 

For  every  sort  of  ill, — 
Our  only  medicines  are  flowers, 

Sweet  flowers  that  never  kill ! 
Our  leeches,  too,  are  wondrous  wise 

In  mixing  simples  up, — 
We've  frozen  dew-drops  from  the  skies 

For  the  fevered  lover's  cup ; 
We've  moonbeams  gathered  on  the  hills, 

And  star-drops  in  the  dells  ; 
And  we  never  send  you  in  our  bills — 

Pray,  try  our  Bagatelles ! 

"And  youths  from  every  coast  and  clime 

Come  here  to  seek  advice. 
And  maids  who  have  misspent  their  time 

Are  kept  preserved — in  ice ! 
Bright  fountains  in  our  gardens  play, 

And  each  has  magic  in  it, — 
We  cure  blue  devils  every  day, 

Blue  stockings  every  minute  : 
And  heartaches  when  they're  worst,  and  when 

No  other  medicine  tells. 
In  maids  or  matrons,  youths  or  men. 

Yield  to  our — Bagatelles ! 
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"Last  week  a  statesman  came,  whose  eyes 

Scarce  knew  what  sweet  repose  is, 
We  gave  one  clrauglit  of  Beauty's  sighs, — 

Look  there — how  cahn  he  dozes ! — 
A  lawyer  called  the  week  before, 

Who  talked  of  naught  but  Blackstone, 
We  took  him  to  our  sylphid  store, 

And  a  pair  of  wings  we  waxed  on; 
And  if  you'll  look  in  yonder  grove, — 

Just  by  that  grot  of  shells, — 
You'll  find  him  makins^  shocking:  love. 

And  talkins: — Bafjatelles !" 

The  sick  youth  raised  his  drooping  head 

As  the  sylphid  ceased  to  speak, — 
"  Hush,  hush,"  she  cried,  "  you  must  to  bed, 

And  be  quiet  for  a  week !" 
And  soon  a  Muse,  ■«4th  rainbow  wings. 

And  looks  of  laughing  joy. 
Came  with  a  lute  of  silver  strings, 

And  she  sat  beside  the  boy; 
And  when  I  saw  them  last,  they  lay 

Far  up  those  flowery  dells, 
And  the  boy  was  growing  glad  and  gay 

As  she  sung  him — Bagatelles ! 


A   CLASSICAL    WALK. 

"  You  have  often  promised  to  teach  me  Greek  and  Latin.  Now 
that  we  are  in  this  classic  land,  do  keep  your  promise." — Conversa- 
tion on  the  beach  at  Salerno. 

Oh,  yes  !  beside  tlaat  moonlit  creek, 

Where  sleep  the  silent  waters, 
I'll  teach  thee  all  I  know  of  Greek, 

Young  queen  of  beauty's  daughters ! 
And  each  sweet  eve,  by  that  lone  shore, 

Where  no  rude  step  can  fright  us, 
We'll  cull  sweet  flowers  of  classic  lore. 

With  the  young  stars  to  light  us ! 

I'll  teach  thee  how  the  billows  grieve, 

Where  Lesbian  Sappho  slumbers, 
How  young  Catullus  used  to  weave 

Fresh  heart-sighs  with  his  numbers ; 
How  Ariadne  sighed  and  wept. 

And  watched  her  love's  returninsr; 
And  the  young  maid  of  Sestos  kept 

Her  love-lamp  ever  burning. 

There  by  the  light  the  quiet  sky 
And  the  soft  stars  have  made  us, 

Thou  for  my  Commentary  ; — I 
Thy  Lexicon  and  Gradus; — 
b  [169] 
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We'll  con  each  page  of  that  bright  lore, 
Love  taught  those  maiden  sages 

Who  read  in  Paphos'  bowers  of  yore, 
With  moonlight  on  the  pages ! 

And  if,  ere  half  our  walk  be  done, 

Some  ruined  fane  we  light  on, 
Which  love  once  warmed, — some  little  one 

That  moonlight  then  is  bright  on ; 
We'll  kneel — and  should  some  spark  that  glows 

Still  round  the  altar,  reach  us. 
And  light  our  hearts — Heaven  only  knows 

What  wondrous  things  'twill  teach  us  ! 


STANZAS. 

"  Why  will  you  never  listen  to  an  Irish  melody  ?" — Query  in  a  BalU 
Room. 

The  songs  she  sung — the  songs  she  sung! 

How  many  a  sigh  they  stole  ! 
Oh  !  there  be  lutes  as  sweetly  strung, 

But  none  with  half  the  soul 
That  dwelt  in  every  silver  tone 

She  drew  from  each  sweet  string : 
Oh !  no, — the  songs  she  made  her  own 

I  will  not  hear  them  sing ! 
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The  songs  she  sung — the  songs  she  sung ! 

How  few  and  faint  the  words 
Of  praise  that  fell  Avhene'er  she  flung 

Her  fingers  o'er  the  chords ; 
No  plaudit  followed  when  the  strain 

Died  on  the  quivering  air, 
But  tears  Avere  gushing  forth  like  rain, 

And  lips  were  quivering  there ! 

The  songs  she  sung — the  songs  she  sung ! 

Long,  grieving  years  are  fled, 
Earth's  yearnings  from  the  heart  are  flung. 

Earth's  hopes  are  with  the  dead ; 
And  worldly  wrongs — forgot — forgiven — 

Sleep  in  Death's  second  birth ; 
But  I  would  only  hear  in  heaven 

The  songs  she  gave  to  earth  ! 


BECAUSE! 

"  Why  ? — Because." — Lindley  Murray. 

Sweet  Nea  ! — for  your  lovely  sake 

I  weave  these  rambling  numbers, 
Because  I've  lain  an  hour  awake, 

And  can't  compose  my  slumbers ; 
Because  your  beauty's  gentle  light 

Is  round  my  pillow  beaming, 
And  flings,  I  know  not  why,  to-night, 

Some  witchery  o'er  my  dreaming ! 

Because  we've  passed  some  joyous  days. 

And  danced  some  merry  dances ; 
Because  you  love  old  Beaumont's  plays, 

And  old  Froissart's  romances  ! 
Because  whene'er  I  hear  your  words 

Some  pleasant  feeling  lingers  ; 
Because  I  think  your  heart  has  chords 

That  vibrate  to  my  fingers  ! 

Because  you've  got  those  long,  soft  curls 
I've  sworn  should  deck  my  goddess ; 

Because  you're  not,  like  other  gii'ls, 
All  bustle,  blush,  and  boddice  ! 
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Because  your  eyes  are  deep  and  blue, 

Your  fingers  long  and  rosy ; 
Because  a  little  child  and  you 

Would  make  one's  home  so  cozy ! 

Because  your  little  tiny  nose 

Turns  i\i>  so  pert  and  funny ; 
Because  I  know  you  choose  your  beaux 

More  for  their  mirth  tlian  money; 
Because  I  think  you'd  rather  twirl 

A  waltz,  with  me  to  guide  you, 
Than  talk  small  nonsense  with  an  Earl, 

And  a  coronet  beside  you ! 

Because  you  don't  object  to  walk. 

And  are  not  given  to  fainting ; 
Because  you  have  not  learned  to  talk 

Of  flowers,  and  Poonah-painting  ; 
Because  I  think  you'd  scarce  refuse 

To  sew  one  on  a  button  ; 
Because  I  know  you'd  sometimes  choose 

To  dine  on  simple  mutton  ! 

Because  I  think  I'm  just  so  weak 

As,  some  of  those  fine  morrows, 
To  ask  you  if  you'll  let  me  speak 

Jf>/  story — and  my  sorrows : 
Because  the  rest's  a  simple  thing, 

A  matter  quickly  over, 
A  church — a  priest — a  sigh — a  ring — 

And  a  chaise  antl  four  for  Dover ! 


CHIVALRY  AT  A  DISCOUNT. 

"—The  worship  of  the  Earth 
Is  vowed  to  other  Gods  of  vulgar  birth." 

Barry  Cormvall. 

Fair  Cousin  mine !  the  golden  days 

Of  old  romance  are  over ; 
And  minstrels  now  care  naught  for  bays, 

Nor  damsels  for  a  lover ; 
And  hearts  are  cold,  and  lips  are  mute 

That  kindled  once  with  passion, 
And  now  we've  neither  lance  nor  lute, 

And  tilting's  out  of  fashion. 

Yet  weeping  Beauty  mourns  the  time 

When  Love  found  woi'ds  in  flowers; 
When  softest  sighs  were  breathed  in  rhyme, 

And  sweetest  songs  in  bowers  ; 
Now  wedlock  is  a  sober  thing — 

No  more  of  cliains  or  forges ! — 
A  plain  young  man — a  plain  gold  ring — 

The  Curate — and  St.  George's. 

[1741 
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Then  every  cross-bow  had  a  string, 

And  every  heart  a  fetter ; 
And  making  love  was  quite  the  thing, 

And  making  verses  better ; 
And  maiden-aunts  were  never  seen, 

And  gallant  beaux  were  plenty  ; 
And  lassies  married  at  sixteen, 

And  died  at  one-and-twenty. 

Then  hawking  was  a  noble  sport. 

Arid  chess  a  pretty  science  ; 
And  Huntsmen  learned  to  blow  a  morte^ 

And  Heralds  a  defiance  ; 
And  Knights  and  Spearmen  showed  their  might, 

And  timid  hmds  took  warning ; 
And  Hypocras  was  warmed  at  night 

And  coursers  in  the  morninof. 


'»• 


Then  plumes  and  pennons  were  prepared, 

And  patron-saints  were  lauded  ; 
And  noble  deeds  were  bravely  dared, 

And  noble  dames  applauded ; 
And  Beauty  played  the  leech's  part. 

And  wounds  were  healed  with  syrup; 
And  warriors  sometimes  lost  a  heart, 

But  never  lost  a  stirrup. 

Then  there  was  no  such  thing  as  fear, 
And  no  such  word  as  Reason  ; 

And  Faith  was  like  a  pointed  spear, 
And  Fickleness  was  treason  ; 
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And  hearts  were  soft,  though  blows  were  hard; 

But  when  the  light  was  over, 
A  brhnnnng  goblet  cheered  the  board, 

His  lady's  smile  the  lover. 

Ay,  these  were  glorious  days !     The  moon 

Had  then  her  true  adorers ; 
And  there  were  lyres  and  lutes  in  tune, 

And  no  such  thinsj  as  snorers  : 
And  Lovers  swam  and  held  as  naught 

Streams  broader  than  the  Mersey  ; 
And  fifty  thousand  would  have  fought 

For  a  smile  from  Lady  Jersey. 

Then  people  wore  an  iron  vest, 

And  had  no  use  for  tailors ; 
And  the  artizans  who  lived  the  best 

Were  armourers  and  nailors  ; 
And  steel  was  measured  by  the  ell, 

And  trowsers  lined  Mnth  leather; 
And  jesters  wore  a  cap  and  bell, 

And  knights  a  cap  and  feather. 

Then  single  folks  might  live  at  ease, 

And  married  ones  might  sever ; 
Uncommon  Doctors  had  their  fees, 

But  Doctors  Commons  never  ; 
Oh  !  had  Ave  in  those  times  been  bred. 

Fair  Cousin,  for  thy  glances, 
Instead  of  breaking  Prlscian's  head, 

I  had  been  bi'eaking  lances ! 
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"  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here  1 

They  grow  still,  too,  from  all  parts  they  are  coming, 

As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here  1" — Shakspeare. 

The  sun  hath  shed  <a  mellower  beam, 
Fair  Thames,  upon  thy  silvery  stream. 
And  air  and  water,  earth  and  heaven, 
Lie  in  the  calm  repose  of  even. 
How  silently  the  breeze  moves  on, 
Flutters,  and  whispers,  and  is  gone ! 
How  calmly  does  the  quiet  sky 
Sleep  in  its  cold  serenity ! 
Alas !  how  sweet  a  scene  were  here 
For  shepherd  or  for  sonneteer ; 
How  fit  the  place,  how  fit  the  time. 
For  making  love,  or  making  rhyme ! 
But  thougli  the  sun's  descending  ray 
Smiles  warmly  on  the  close  of  clay, 
'Tis  not  to  gaze  upon  the  light 
That  Eton's  sons  are  here  to-night ; 
And  though  the  river,  calm  and  clear, 
Makes  music  to  the  poet's  ear, 
'Tis  not  to  listen  to  the  sound 
That  Eton's  sons  are  thronging  ndind. 
8*  [177] 
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The  sun  unheeded  may  decHne, 
Blue  eyes  send  out  a  brighter  shine ; 
The  wave  may  cease  its  gurgUng  moan, 
Glad  voices  have  a  sweeter  tone ; 
For,  in  our  calendar  of  bliss, 
We  have  no  hour  so  gay  as  this. 
When  the  kind  hearts  and  brilliant  eyes 
Of  those  we  know,  and  love,  and  prize, 
Are  come  to  cheer  the  captive's  thrall, 
And  smile  upon  his  festival. 

Stay,  Pegasus, — and  let  me  ask, 

Ere  I  go  onward  in  my  task. 

Pray,  reader, — were  you  ever  here 

Just  at  this  season  of  the  year  ? 

No  ? — then  the  end  of  next  July 

Should  bring  you  with  admiring  eye, 

To  hear  us  row,  and  see  us  row, 

And  cry — "  How  fast  them  boys  does  go  I" 

For  Father  Thames  beholds  to-night 

A  thousand  visions  of  delight ; 

Tearing  and  swearing,  jeering,  cheering. 

Lame  steeds  to  right  and  left  careering, 

Displays,  dismays,  disputes,  distresses. 

Ruffling  of  temper,  and  of  dresses  ; 

Wounds  on  the  heart,  and  on  the  knuckles; 

Losing  of  patience,  and  of  buckles. 

An  interdict  is  laid  on  Latin, 

And  scholars  smirke  in  silk  and  satin  : 
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And  daudies  start  their  tlunuest  pumps, 
And  Michael  Oakley's  iu  the  dumps; 
And  there  is  naught  beneath  the  sun, 
But  dash,  and  splash,  and  falls,  and  fun. 

Lord !  what  would  be  the  cynic's  mirth, 

If  fate  would  lift  him  to  the  earth. 

And  set  his  tub,  with  magic  jump. 

Squat  down  beside  the  Brocas  clump ! 

What  scoffs  the  sage  would  utter  there, 

From  his  unpolished  elbow  chair, 

To  see  the  sempstress'  handy-work, 

The  Greek  confounded  with  the  Turk, 

Parisian  mix'd  with  Piedmontese, 

And  Persian  joiu'd  to  Portuguese; 

And  mantles  short,  and  mantles  long, 

And  mantles  right,  and  mantles  wrong, 

Misshaped,  miscolored,  and  misplaced, 

With  what  the  tailor  calls — a  taste. 

And  then  the  badges,  and  the  boats. 

The  flags,  the  drums,  the  paint,  the  boats ; 

But  more  than  these,  and  more  than  all, 

The  pullers'  intermitted  call, 

"Easy!"— "Hard  all!"— "Xow  pick  her  up!" 

"Upon  my  life,  how  I  shall  sup  !" 

Would  be  a  fine  and  merry  matter, 

To  wake  the  sage's  power  of  satire. 

Kind  readers,  at  my  laughing  age, 

I  thank  my  stars  I'm  not  a  sage  ; 
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I,  an  unthinking,  scribbling  elf, 
Love  to  please  others, — and  myself; 
Therefore,  I  fly — a  tnalo  joco., 
But  like — desipere  in  loco. 
Excuse  me  that  I  wander  so ; 
All  modern  pens  digress,  you  know. 

Now  to  my  theme  !     Thou  Being  gay, 
Houri  or  goddess,  nymph  or  fay, 
Whoe'er,  whate'er,  where'er  thou  art, 
Who,  with  thy  Avarm  and  kindly  heart, 
Hast  made  these  blest  abodes  thy  care ; 
Being  of  water,  earth,  or  air. 
Beneath  the  moonbeam  hasten  hither, 
Enjoy  thy  blessings  ere  they  wnther, 
And  witness,  with  thy  gladdest  face, 
The  glories  of  thy  dwelling-place ! 

The  boat  puts  off! — throughout  the  crowd 
The  tumult  thickens  ;  wide  and  loud 
The  din  reechoes  ;  man  and  horse 
Plunge  onward  in  their  mingled  course. 
Look  at  the  troop :  I  love  to  see 
Our  real  Etonian  Cavalry ; 
They  start  in  such  a  pretty  trhn. 
And  such  sweet  scorn  of  life  and  limb. 
I  must  confess,  I  never  found 
A  horse  much  woi'se  for  beinof  sound 
I  AA-ish  my  Nag  not  Avholly  blind. 
And  like  to  have  a  tail  behind ; 
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And  thougli  he  certainly  may  hear 

Correctly  with  a  single  ear, 

I  think,  to  look  genteel  and  neat, 

He  ought  to  have  his  two  complete. 

But  these  are  trifles  !  ofi"  they  go 

Beside  the  wondering  River's  flow  ; 

And  if,  by  dint  of  spur  and  whip. 

They  shamble  on  without  a  trip, 

Well  have  they  done !  I  make  no  question 

They're  shaken  into  good  digestion. 

I  and  my  Muse, — my  Muse  and  I, 
Will  follow  with  the  Comjjany, 
And  get  to  Surly  Hall  in  time 
To  make  a  Supper  and  a  Rhyme. 
Yes  !  while  the  animating  crowd. 
The  gay,  and  fair,  and  kind,  and  proud, 
With  eager  voice  and  eager  glance 
Wait  till  the  pageantry  advance, 
We'll  throw  around  a  hasty  view. 
And  try  to  get  a  sketch  or  two. 

First  in  the  race  is  William  Tag, 
Thalia's  most  industrious  fag  : 
Whatc'er  the  subject  he  essays 
To  dress  in  never-dying  lays, — 
A  chief,  a  cheese,  a  dearth,  a  dinner, 
A  cot,  a  castle,  cards,  Corinna, 
Hibernia,  Baffin's  Bay,  Parnassus, 
Beef,  Bonaparte,  Beer,  Bonassus, — 
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Will  hatli  his  ordered  words  and  rhymes 

For  various  scenes  and  various  times, 

Which  suit  alike  for  this  or  that, 

And  come,  like  volunteers,  quite  pat. 

He  hath  his  Elegy,  or  Sonnet, 

For  Lucy's  bier,  or  Lucy's  bonnet ; 

And  celebrates,  with  equal  ardor, 

A  Monarch's  sceptre,  or  his  larder. 

Poor  William !  when  he  wants  a  hint. 

All  other  Poets  are  his  mint ; 

He  coins  his  ejiic,  or  his  lyric. 

His  satire,  or  his  panegyric. 

From  all  the  gravity  and  wit 

Of  what  the  ancients  thought  and  writ. 

Armed  with  his  Ovid  arid  his  Flaccus, 

He  comes  like  thunder  to  attack  us; 

In  pilfered  mail  he  bursts  to  view, 

The  cleverest  thief  I  ever  knew. 

Thou  noble  Bard,  at  any  time 

Borrow  my  measure  and  my  rhyme  ; 

Borrow  (I'll  cancel  all  the  debt,) 

An  epigram  or  epithet ; 

Borrow  my  mountains,  or  my  trees, 

My  paintings,  or  my  similes  ; 

Nay,  borrow  all  my  pretty  names. 

My  real  or  my  fancied  flames — 

Eliza,  Alice,  Leonora, 

Mary,  Melissa,  and  Medora  ; 

And  borrow  all  my  "  mutual  vows," 

My  "  ruby  lips,"  and  "  cruol  brows  ;" 
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And  all  my  stupors,  and  my  staitings, 
And  all  my  meetings,  and  my  partings ; 
Thus  far,  my  friend,  you'll  find  me  willing ; 
Borrow  all  things,  save  one — a  shilling ! 

Drunken,  and  loud,  and  mad,  and  rash, 

Joe  TarreU  wields  his  ceaseless  lash  ; 

The  would-be  sportsman  ;  o'er  the  sides 

Of  the  lank  charger  he  bestrides, 

The  foam  lies  painfully ;  and  blood 

Is  trickling  in  a  ruddier  flood, 

Beneath  the  fury  of  the  steel 

Projecting  from  his  armed  heel. 

E'en  from  his  childhood's  earliest  bloom. 

All  studies  that  become  a  groom, 

Eton's  spes  gregis^  honest  Joe 

Or  knows,  or  would  be  thought  to  know ; 

He  picks  a  hunter's  hoof  quite  finely, 

And  spells  a  horse's  teeth  divinely. 

Prime  terror  of  molesting  duns, 

Sole  judge  of  greyhounds  and  of  guns, 

A  skilful  whip,  a  steady  shot, 

Joe  swears  he  is ! — who  says  he's  not  ? 

And  then  he  has  such  knowing  faces 

For  all  the  week  of  Ascot  races, 

And  talks  with  such  a  mystic  s])eech, 

Untangible  to  vulgar  reach, 

Of  Sultan,  Highflyer,  and  lianter, 

Pot-8-os,  Quiz,  and  Tarn  O'Shantcr  ; 
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Bay  colts  and  brown  colts,  sires  and  dams, 
Bribings  and  buUyings,  bets  and  bams ; 
And  how  the  favorite  should  have  won, 
And  how  the  little  Earl  was  done  y 
And  how  the  filly  foiled  in  strength, 
And  how  some  faces  grew  in  length ; 
And  how  some  people, — if  they'd  show, 
Know  something  more  than  others  know. 
Such  is  his  talk ;  and  while  we  wonder 
At  that  unterminable  thunder, 
The  undiscriminnting  snarler 
Astounds  the  ladies  in  the  parlour, 
And  broaches,  at  his  mother's  table, 
The  slang  of  kennel  and  of  stable. 
And  when  he's  drunk,  he  roars  before  ye 
One  excellent,  unfailing  story 
About  a  gun,  Lord  knows  how  long, 
With  a  discharge.  Lord  knows  how  strong ; 
Which  always  needs  an  oath  and  froAvn 
To  make  the  monstrous  dose  go  down. 
Oh  !  oft  and  oft  the  Muses  pray 
That  wondrous  tube  may  burst  one  day, 
And  then  the  world  will  ascertain 
Whether  its  master  hath  a  brain. 
Then,  on  the  stone  that  hides  his  sleep, 
These  accents  shall  be  graven  deep  ; 
Or,  "  Upton  "*  and  "  C.  B."  between, 
Shine  in  the  "  Sporting  Magaziue  :" 

*  Two  constant  supporters  of  that  instructive  miscellany. 
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"  Civil  to  none,  except  his  brutes, 
Polished  in  naught,  except  his  boots — 
Here  lie  the  relics  of  Joe  Tarrell ; 
Also,  Joe  Tarrell's  double-barrel !" 

Ho ! — ^by  the  muttered  sounds  that  slip, 

Unwilling,  from  his  curling  lip ; 

By  the  grey  glimmer  of  his  eye. 

That  shines  so  unrelentingly ; 

By  the  stern  sneer  upon  his  snout — 

I  know  the  Critic,  Andrew  Crout ! 

The  Boy-re\-iler  !  amply  filled 

With  venomed  virulence,  and  skilled 

To  look  on  what  is  good  and  fair, 

And  find,  or  make,  a  blemish  there. 

For  Fortune  to  his  cradle  sent 

Self-satisfying  Discontent ; 

And  he  hath  caught  from  cold  Reviews, 

The  one  great  talent,  to  abuse ; 

And  so  he  sternly  sallies  forth. 

Like  the  cold  Genius  of  the  Xorth, 

To  check  the  heart's  exuberant  fullness, 

And  chill  good-humor  into  dullness. 

Where'er  he  comes,  his  i'ellows  shrink 

Before  his  awful  nod  and  wink  ; 

And  whensoever  these  features  plastic 

Assume  the  savage  or  sarcastic. 

Mirth  stands  abashed,  and  L:iughter  flies, 

And  Humour  faints,  and  Quibble  dies. 
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How  sour  lie  seems! — and,  hai-k  !  he  spoke; 

We'll  stop  and  listen  to  the  croak ; 

'Twill  charm  us  if  these  happy  lays 

Are  honoured  by  a  fool's  dispraise  ! — 

"  You  think  the  boats  well  manned  this  year ! 

To  you  they  may  perhaps  appear  ! — 

I,  who  have  seen  those  fi-ames  of  steel, 

Tuckfield,  and  Dixon,  and  Bulteel, 

Can  swear, — no  matter  what  I  swear ! 

Only — things  are  not  as  they  were  ! 

And  then  our  Cricket ! — think  of  that ! 

We  ha'n't  a  tolerable  Bat ; 

It's  very  true  that  Mr.  Tucker, 

Who  puts  the  Field  in  such  a  pucker. 

Contrives  to  make  his  fifty  Runs ; — 

What  then  ? — we  had  a  Ilardinare  once ! 

As  for  our  talents,  where  are  they  ? 

Griffin  and  Grildrig  had  their  day ; 

And  wlio's  the  star  of  modern  time? 

Octosyllabic  Peregi-ine ; 

Who  pirates,  puns,  and  talks  sedition, 

Without  a  moment's  intermission ! 

And  if  he  did  not  get  a  lift. 

Sometimes,  from  me  and  Doctor  Swift, 

I  can't  tell  what  the  deuce  he'd  do  ! — 

But  this,  you  know,  is  entre  nous  ! 

I've  tried  to  talk  him  into  taste, 

But  found  my  labour  quite  misplaced ; 

He  nibs  his  pen,  and  twists  his  ear, 

And  says  he's  deaf,  and  cannot  hear  ; 
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And  if  I  mention  right  or  rule, — 
Esrad  !  he  takes  me  for  a  fool !" 


'»" 


Who  is  the  youth  with  stare  confounded, 
And  tender  arms  so  neatly  rounded  ; 
And  moveless  eyes,  and  glowing  face, 
And  attitude  of  studied  grace  ? 
Now,  Venus,  pour  your  lustre  o'er  us ! 
Your  would-be  servant  stands  before  us. 
Hail,  Corydon !  let  others  blame 
The  fury  of  his  fictioned  flame ; 
I  love  to  hear  the  beardless  youth 
Talking  of  constancy  and  truth  ; 
Swearing  more  darts  are  in  his  liver 
Than  ever  gleamed  in  Cupid's  quiver ; 
And  wondering  at  those  hearts  of  stone, 
Which  never  melted  like  his  own. 
Oh  !  when  I  look  on  Fashion's  moth, 
Wrapt  in  his  visions,  and  his' cloth, 
I  would  not,  for  a  nation's  gold, 
Disturb  the  dream,  or  spoil  the  fold  ! 

Gazing  upon  this  varied  scene 

With  a  new  Artist's  absent  mien, 

I  see  thee,  silent  and  alone. 

My  friend,  ingenious  Hamilton. 

I  see  thee  there — (nay,  do  not  blush,) 

Knight  of  the  Pallet  and  the  Brush, 

Dreaming  of  straight  and  crooked  lines, 

And  planning  portraits  :iii(l  designs. 
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I  like  him  hugely  ! — well  I  wis 

No  des2)icable  skill  is  his, 

Whetlier  his  sportive  canvas  shows 

Arabia's  sands,  or  Zembla's  snows, 

A  lion,  or  a  bed  of  lilies. 

Fair  Caroline,  or  fierce  Achilles ; 

I  love  to  see  him  taking  down 

A  school-fellow's  unconscious  frown, 

Describing  twist,  grimace,  contortion, 

In  most  becoming  disproportion. 

While  o'er  his  merry  paper  glide 

Rivers  of  wit ;  and  by  ffis  side 

Caricatura  takes  her  stand, 

Inspires  the  thought,  and  guides  the  hand ; 

I  love  to  see  his  honoured  books 

Adorned  with  rivulets  and  brooks  ; 

Troy,  frowning  from  her  ancient  towers, 

Or  Ida,  gay  with  fruits  and  flowers  ; 

I  love  to  see  fantastic  shapes. 

Dragons  and  Grifiins,  Birds  and  Apes, 

And  Pigmy  Forms,  and  I^orms  Gigantic, 

Forms  Natural,  and  Forms  Romantic, 

Of  Dwarfs  and  Ogres,  Dames  and  Knights, 

Scrawled  by  the  side  of  Homer's  fights, 

And  portraits  daubed  on  Maro's  poems, 

And  profiles  pinned  to  Tally's  proems ; 

In  short,  I  A'iew  with  partial  eyes 

Whate'er  my  brother-painter  tries. 

To  each  belongs  his  own  utensil, 

I  sketch  with  pen,  as  he  with  j)encil; 
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And  each,  \\'\\\\  pencil  or  with  pen, 
Hits  off  a  likeness  now  and  then. 
He  drew  me  once — the  spiteful  creature! 
'Twas  voted  "like"  in  every  featm-e  ; 
It  might  have  been  so! — ('twas  lopsided. 
And  squinted  worse  than  ever  I  did.) 
However,  from  that  hapless  day 
I  owed  the  debt,  which  here  I  pay  ; 
And  now  I'U  give  my  friend  a  hint : — 
"Unless  you  want  to  shine  in  jmnt. 
Paint  lords  and  ladies,  nymjDhs  and  fairies. 
And  demi-gods,  and  dromedaries; 
But  never  be  an  author's  creditor, 
Nor  paint  the  picture  of  an  editor  !" 

And  who  the  maid  whose  gilded  chain 
Hath  bound  the  heart  of  such  a  swain  ? 
Oh !  look  on  those  surroundino:  Graces  ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  pretty  taces; 

M 1,  the  Goddess  of  the  night. 

Looks  beautiful  with  all  her  rait>ht : 

And  M ,  in  that  simple  dress. 

Enthralls  us  more,  by  studying  less  ; 

D ,  in  your  becoming  pride. 

Ye  inarch  to  conquest  side  by  side. 

And  A ,  thou  fleetest  by, 

Bright  in  thine  arcli  simplicity; 

Slight  are  the  links  thy  power  hath  wreathed, 

Yet,  by  the  tone  thy  voice  hath  breathed, 
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By  thy  glad  smile,  and  ringlets  curled, 
I  would  not  break  them  for  the  world! 
But  this  is  idle  !  Paying  court 
I  know  was  never  yet  my  Forte  ; 
And  all  I  say  of  Nymph  and  Queen, 
To  cut  it  short,  can  only  mean. 
That  when  I  throw  ray  gaze  around, 
I  see  much  beauty  on  the  ground. 

Hark!  hark!  a  mellow'd  note 
Over  the  water  seem'd  to  float ! 

Hark !  the  note  repeated ! 
A  sweet,  and  soft,  and  soothing  strain 
Echoed,  and  died,  and  rose  again, 
As  if  the  Nymphs  of  Fairy  reign 
Were  holding  to-night  their  revel  rout, 
And  pouring  their  fragrant  voices  out, 

On  the  blue  waters  seated. 
Hark  to  the  tremulous  tones  that  flow, 
And  the  voice  of  the  boatmen  as  they  row ! 
Cheerfully  to  the  heart  they  go, 

And  touch  a  thousand  pleasant  strings 
Of  Triumph,  and  Pride,  and  Hope,  and  Joy, 
And  thoughts  that  are  only  known  to  Boy, 

And  young  Imaginings ! 
The  note  is  near,  the  Voice  comes  clear, 
And  we  catch  its  Echo  on  the  ear 

With  a  feeling  of  delight ; 
And  as  the  gladdening  sounds  we  hear, 
There's  many  an  eager  listener  here. 

And  many  a  straining  sight. 
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One  moment, — and  ye  see 
Where,  fluttering  quick,  as  the  breezes  blow, 
Backwards  and  forwards,  to  and  fro. 
Bright  with  the  beam  of  retiring  day, 
Old  Eton's  flag  on  its  watery  way 

Moves  on  triumphantly  ; 
But  what,  that  ancient  poets  have  told 
Of  Amphitrite's  Car  of  Gold, 
With  the  Nymphs  behind,  and  the  Nymphs 

before, 
And  the  Nerid's  song,  and  the  Triton's  roar, 

Could  equal  half  the  pride 
That  herald's  the  Monarch's  plashing  oar 

Over  the  swelling  tide  ? 
And  look ! — they  land,  those  gallant  crews, 
With  their  jackets  light,  and  their  bellying 

trews ; 
And  Ashley  walks,  applauded,  by. 
With  a  world's  talent  in  his  eye ; 
And  Kinglake,  dear  to  Poetry, 

And  dearer  to  his  friends ; 
Hibernian  Roberts,  you  are  there, 
With  that  unthinking,  merry  stare, 

Which  still  its  influence  lends 
To  make  us  drown  our  Devils  blue. 
In  laughing  at  ourselves — and  you ! 
Still  I  could  lengthen  out  the  tale. 
And  sing  Sir  Thomas  with  his  ale, 

To  all  that  like  to  read  : 
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Still  I  could  choose  to  linger  long, 
Where  Friendship  bids  the  willing  song 
Flow  out  for  honest  Meade ! 

Yet,  e'en  on  this  triumphant  day, 
One  thought  of  grief  will  rise  ; 
And  though  I  bid  my  fancy  play, 
And  jest  and  laugh  through  all  the  lay, 
Yet  sadness  still  will  have  her  way, 

And  burst  the  vain  diss^juise  ! 
Yes  !  when  the  pageant  shall  have  jjast, 
I  shall  have  look'd  upon  my  last ; 
I  shall  not  e'er  behold  again 
Our  pullers'  unremitted  strain; 
Nor  listen  to  the  charming  cry 
Of  contest  or  of  victory, 
That  speaks  what  those  young  bosoms  feel, 
As  keel  is  pressing  fast  on  keel ; 
Oh !  bright  these  glories  still  shall  be, 
But  they  shall  never  dawn  for  me. 
E'en  when  a  Realm's  Congratulation 
Sang  Pgeans  for  the  Coronation  ; 
Amidst  the  pleasure  that  was  round  me, 
A  melancholy  Spirit  found  me; 
And  while  all  else  were  singing  "  lo  !" 
I  couldn't  speak  a  word  but  "  Heigh  ho !" 
And  so,  instead  of  laughing  gaily, 
I  dropped  a  tear,  and  wrote 

]My  Vale 
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Eton!   the  Monarch  of  thy  prayers 

E'en  now  receives  his  load  of  cares; 

Throned  in  the  consecrated  choir, 

He  takes  the  sceptre  of  his  sire, 

And  wears  the  crown  liis  father  wore, 

And  swears  the  oath  his  father  swore ; 

And  therefore  sounds  of  joy  resound, 

Fair  Eton,  on  thy  classic  ground. 

A  gladder  gale  is  round  thee  breathed, 

And  on  thy  mansions  thou  hast  wreathed 

A  thousand  lamps,  whose  various  hue 

Waits  but  the  night  to  burst  to  view ; 

Woe  to  the  poets  who  refuse 

To  wake  and  woo  their  idle  Muse, 

When  those  glad  notes — "  God  saA-e  the  King," 

From  hill,  and  vale,  and  hamlet  ring ! 

Hark,  how  the  loved,  inspiring  tune 

Peals  forth  from  every  loyal  loon 

Who  loves  his  country,  and  excels 

In  drinking  beer,  or  ringing  bells ! 

It  is  a  day  of  shouts  and  greeting, 

A  day  of  idleness  and  eating  ; 

And  triumph  swells  in  every  soul, 

And  mighty  beeves  are  roasted  whole ; 

And  ale,  unbought,  is  set  a-running. 

And  Pleasure's  hymn  grows  rather  stunning; 

And  children  roll  upon  the  green, 

And  cry — "Confusion  to  the  Queen  !" 

And  Sorrow  flies,  and  Labour  slumbers. 

And  Clio  pours  her  loudest  numbers  ; 
ft 
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And  hundreds  of  that  joyous  throng, 
With  whom  my  life  hath  lingered  long, 
Give  their  gay  raptures  to  the  gale 
In  one  united,  echoing — "  Hail !" 

I  took  the  Harp,  I  smote  the  string, 

I  strove  to  soar  on  Fancy's  wing ; 

And  murmur  in  my  Sovereign's  praise 

The  latest  of  my  boyhood's  lays. 

Alas !  the  theme  was  too  divine 

To  suit  so  weak  a  Muse  as  mine ; 

I  saw,  I  felt  it  could  not  be ; 

No  song  of  triumph  flows  from  me 

The  harp  from  which  those  sounds  ye  ask 

Is  all  unfit  for  such  a  task ; 

And  the  last  echo  of  its  tone, 

Dear  Eton,  must  be  thine  alone  ! 

A  few  short  hours,  and  I  am  borne 
Far  from  the  fetters  I  have  Avorn  ; 
A  few  short  hours,  and  I  am  free  ! — 
And  yet  I  shrink  from  liberty, 
And  look,  and  long  to  give  ray  soul 
Back  to  thy  cherishing  control. 
Control !  ah,  no  !  thy  chain  was  meant 
Far  less  for  bond  than  ornament ; 
And  though  its  links  be  firmly  set, 
I  never  found  them  gall  me  yet. 
Oh !  still  through  many  chequered  years, 
'Mid  anxious  toils,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
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Still  I  Ii.-ive  doted  on  thy  fame, 

And  only  gloried  in  thy  name. 

How  I  have  loved  thee  !     Thou  hast  been 

My  hope,  my  mistress,  and  my  Queen ; 

I  always  found  thee  kind,  and  thou 

Hast  never  seen  me  weep — till  now. 

I  knew  that  Time  was  fleeting  fast, 

I  knew  thy  pleasures  could  not  last, 

I  knew  too  well  that  riper  age 

Must  step  upon  a  busier  stage ; 

Yet  when  around  thine  ancient  towers 

I  passed  secure  my  tranquil  hours, 

Or  heard  beneath  thine  aged  trees 

The  drowsy  humming  of  the  bees. 

Or  wandered  by  thy  winding  stream, 

I  could  not  check  my  fancy's  dream  ; 

Glad  in  my  transitory  bliss, 

I  recked  not  of  an  hour  like  this ; 

And  now  the  truth  comes  quickly  on. 

The  truth  I  would  not  think  upon  ; 

The  last  sad  thought,  so  oft  delayed, — 

"  These  joys  are  only  born  to  fade." 

Ye  Guardians  of  my  earliest  days  ! 
Ye  Patrons  of  my  earliest  lays ! 
Custom  reminds  me  that  to  you 
Thanks  and  farewell  to-day  are  due. 
Thanks  and  farewell  I  give  you, — not 
(As  some  who  leave  this  lioly  s])0t,) 
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In  laboured  phrase,  and  polished  lie, 
Wrought  by  the  forge  of  flattery, 
But  with  a  heart  that  cannot  tell 
The  half  of  what  it  feels  so  well. 
If  I  am  backward  to  express, 
Believe  my  love  is  none  the  less; 
Be  kind  as  you  are  wont,  and  view 
A  thousand  thanks  in  one  "Adieu !" 
My  future  life  shall  strive  to  show 
I  wish  to  pay  the  debt  I  owe ; 
The  labours  that  ye  give  to  May, 
September's  fruits  shall  best  repay. 

And  you,  my  friends,  who  loved  to  share 
Whate'er  was  mine  of  sport  or  care ; 
Antagonists  at  Fives  or  Chess, 
Friends  in  the  Play-ground  or  the  Press, 
I  leave  ye  now,  and  all  that  rests 
Of  mutual  tastes,  and  loving  breasts, 
Is  the  lone  vision,  that  shall  come, 
Where'er  my  studies  and  my  home. 
To  cheer  my  labour  and  my  pain, 
And  make  me  feel  a  boy  again. 

Yes !  when  at  last  I  sit  me  down, 
A  scholar,  in  my  cap  and  gown, — 
When  learned  Doctrines,  dark  and  deep. 
Move  me  to  passion  or  to  sleep, — 
When  Clio  yields  to  Logic's  wrangles, 
Anrl  Long  and  Shoit  give  place  to  Angles,- 
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When  steru  Mathesis  makes  it  treason 
To  like  a  rhyme,  or  scorn  a  reason, — 
With  aching  liead,  and  weary  wit, 
Your  parted  friend  shall  often  sit, 
Till  Fancy's  magic  spell  hath  bound  him, 
And  lonely  musings  flit  around  him ; 
Then  shall  ye  come,  with  all  your  wiles 
Of  gladdening  sounds,  and  warming  smiles ; 
And  naught  shall  meet  his  eye  or  ear, 
Yet  shall  he  deem  your  souls  are  near. 

Others  may  clothe  their  Yaledirtion 

With  all  the  tinsel  charms  of  lictiou ; 

And  one  may  sing  of  Father  Thames, 

And  Naiads  with  a  hundred  names ; 

And  find  a  Pindus  here,  and  own 

The  College  pump  a  Helicon ; 

And  search  for  Gods  about  tlie  College, 

Of  whom  old  Homer  had  no  knowledge. 

And  one  may  eloquently  tell 

The  triumplis  of  his  Windsor  belle. 

And  sing  of  JVIira's  lips  and  eyes 

In  oft-repeated  ecstasies; 

Oh!  he  hath  much  and  wondrous  skill 

To  paint  the  looks  that  woimd  and  kill. 

As  the  poor  maid  is  doomed  to  brook, 

Unconsciously,  lun-  lover's  look. 

And  smiles,  and  talks,  until  the  poet 

Hears  the  Ijand  play,  and  does  not  know  it. 
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To  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth, 

I  always  was  a  jesting  youth, 

A  friend  to  merriment  and  fun, 

No  foe  to  quibble  and  to  pun ; 

Therefore  I  caiuiot  feign  a  tear ; 

And,  now  that  I  have  uttered  here 

A  few  unrounded  accents,  bred 

More  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head, 

Honestly  felt,  and  plainly  told, 

My  lyre  is  still,  my  fancy  cold. 


A  LETTER  OP  ADVICE. 

FROJI     MISS    MEDORIA   TEEVlLIAlSr,    AT    PADUA,    TO    ]inSS 
AKAMINTA    VAVASOUR     IX   LONDON. 

"  Enfin,  Monsieur,  un  homme  amiable; 
VoUa  pourquoi  je  ne  saurais  raimer." 

Scribe. 
You  tell  me  you're  promised  a  lover, 

My  own  Araminta,  next  week ; 
Why  cannot  my  fancy  discover 

The  hue  of  his  coat,  and  his  cheek  ? 
Alas!  if  he  looks  like  another, 

A  vicar,  a  banker,  a  beau. 
Be  deaf  to  your  fatlier  and  mother. 
My  own  Aramiut?,  say  "  No  !" 

MLss  Lane,  at  her  Temple  of  Fashion, 

Taught  us  both  how  to  sing  and  to  speaK, 
And  we  loved  one  another  with  passion 

Before  we  had  been  there  a  week; 
You  gave  me  a  ring  for  a  token, 

I  wear  it  wherever  I  go  ; 
I  gave  you  a  chain — is  it  broken  ? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

[199] 
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Oh!   think  of  uur  favorite  cottage, 

And  think  of  our  dear  Lalla  Rookh  ; 
How  we  sliared  with  the  milkmaids  their  pottage, 

And  drank  of  the  stream  from  tlie  brook; 
How  fondly  our  loving  lips  faltered — 

"  What  farther  can  grandeur  bestow  ?" 
My  heart  is  tlie  same — is  yours  altei-ed  ? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

Remember  the  thrillinu'  romances 

We  read  on  the  bank  by  the  glen  ; 
Remember  the  suitors  our  fiineies 

Would  pictui-e  for  both  of  us  then; 
They  wore  the  red  cross  on  their  shoulder, 

They  had  vanquished  and  pardoned  their  foe — 
Sweet  friend,  are  you  Aviser  or  colder? — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No  !" 

You  know,  when  Lord  Rioraarole's  carriaore 
Drove  oft'  with  your  cousin  Justine, 

You  wept,  dearest  girl,  at  the  marriage, 
And  whispered  "  How  base  she  has  been !' 

You  said  you  were  sure  it  would  kill  you 
If  ever  your  husband  looked  so  ; 

And  you  will  not  apostatize — will  you  ? 
-My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No  !" 

When  I  heard  I  was  going  abroad.  Love, 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  die ; 
We  walked  arm-in-arm  to  the  road,  Love, 

We  looked  arm-in-arm  to  the  sky ; 
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And  I  said,  "  When  a  foreign  postilion 

Has  hurried  me  off  to  the  Po, 
Forget  not  Medora  Treviliau ; — 

My  own  Ararainta,  say  "  No !" 

We  parted !  but  sympathy's  fetters 

Reach  for  over  valley  and  hill ; 
I  muse  o'er  your  exquisite  letters, 

And  feel  that  your  heart  is  mine  still. 
And  he  who  would  share  it  with  nie,  Love, 

The  richest  of  treasures  below. 
If  he's  not  what  Orlando  should  be.  Love, 

My  own  Ararainta,  say  "  No !" 

If  he  "wears  a  top  boot  in  his  wooing. 

If  he  comes  to  you  riding  a  cob, 
If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing, 

If  he  puts  up  his  feet  on  the  hob, 
If  he  ever  drinks  port  after  dinner, 

If  his  brow  or  his  breeding  is  low. 
If  he  calls  himself  "Thompson  "  or  "Skinner," 

My  own  Araniinta,  say  "  No !" 

If  he  studies  the  news  in  the  papers, 

While  you  are  preparing  the  tea, 
If  lie  talks  of  the  damps  and  the  vapors, 

While  moonlight  lies  soft  on  the  sea. 
If  he's  sleepy  while  you  are  capricious, 

If  he  has  not  a  musical  "  Oh  !" 

If  he  does  not  cill  Werter  delicious, 

My  own  Araininta,  say  "  No  !" 
9* 
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If  lie  ever  sets  foot  in  the  city, 

Among  the  stockbrokers  and  Jews, 
If  he  has  not  a  heart  full  of  pity, 

If  he  don't  stand  six  feet  in  his  shoes, 
If  his  lips  are  not  redder  than  roses, 

If  his  hands  are  not  whiter  than  snow, 
If  he  has  not  the  model  of  noses, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No !" 

If  he  speaks  of  a  tax  or  a  duty, 

If  he  does  not  look  grand  on  his  knees. 
If  he's  blind  to  a  landscape  of  beauty, 

Hills,  valleys,  rocks,  waters,  and  trees. 
If  he  dotes  not  on  desolate  towers. 

If  he  likes  not  to  hear  the  blast  blow, 
If  he  knows  not  the  language  of  flowers, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No !" 

He  must  walk  like  a  god  of  old  story, 

Come  down  from  the  home  of  his  rest ; 
He  must  smile  like  the  sun  in  its  glory. 

On  the  buds  he  loves  ever  the  best ; 
And  oh,  from  its  ivory  portal. 

Like  music  his  soft  speech  must  flow ! — 
If  he  speak,  smile,  or  walk  like  a  mortal. 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No !" 

Don't  listen  to  tales  of  his  bounty. 

Don't  hear  what  they  tell  of  his  birth. 

Don't  look  at  his  seat  in  the  count)-^. 
Don't  calculate  what  he  is  worth ; 
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But  give  him  a  theme  to  write  verse  on, 

And  see  if  he  turns  out  his  toe  ; — 
If  he's  only  an  excellent  person, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No !" 


SONG  TO  A  SERENADER  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Air — "Why  hast  thou  taught  me  to  love  thee  ?" 

Dear  minstrel,  the  dangers  are  not  to  be  told 

Of  those  strains  which  have  trebly  undone  me, — 

A  victim  to  pity,  to  love,  and  to  cold, 

I'll  be  dead  by  the  time  thou  hast  won  me ! 

Oh  !  think  for  a  moment — whoever  thou  art, 
On  the  woes  that  beset  me  together, — 

If  thou  will  not  consider  the  state  of  my  heart, 
Oh !  think  of  the  state  of  the  weather. 

How  keenly  around  me  the  night  breezes  blow, — 
How  sweetly  thy  parting  note  lingers, — 

Ah !  would  that  the  glow  of  my  heart  could  bestow 
A  share  of  its  warmth  to — my  fingers  ! 

But  though  she  who  would  watch  while  the  nightin- 
gales sing 

Should  scorn  to  let  cold  overcome  her, — 
Though,  like  other  sweet  birds,  you  begin  in  the  Spring, 

I  can't  fall  in  love  till  the  Summer ! 
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"  L 'Hymen,  dit-on,  craint  les  petits  Cousins." — Scribe. 

Had  you  ever  a  Cousin,  Tom  ? 

Did  your  Cousin  happen  to  sing  ? 
Sisters  we've  all  by  the  dozen,  Tom, 

But  a  Cousin's  a  diiferent  thing ; 
And  you'd  find,  if  you  ever  had  kissed  her,  Tom, 

(But  let  this  be  a  secret  between  us,) 
That  your  lips  would  have  been  in  a  blister,  Tom, 

For  they're  not  of  the  Sister  genus. 

There  is  something,  Tom,  in  a  Sister's  Kp, 

When  you  give  her  a  good-night  kiss, 
That  savours  so  much  of  relationship, 

That  nothing  occurs  amiss ; 
But  a  Cousin's  lip  if  you  once  unite 

With  yours,  in  the  quietest  way. 
Instead  of  sleeping  a  wink  that  night. 

You'll  l)e  dreaming  the  following  day. 

And  people  think  it  no  harm,  Tom, 

With  a  Cousin  to  liear  you  talk  ; 
And  no  one  feels  any  alarm,  Tom, 

At  a  quiet,  cousinly  walk  j — 
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But,  Tom,  you'll  soon  find  what  I  happen  to  know, 
That  such  walks  often  grow  into  straying. 

And  the  voices  of  Cousins  are  sometimes  so  low, 
Heaven  only  knows  what  you'll  be  saying! 

And  then  there  happen  so  often,  Tom, 

Soft  i)ressures  of  hands  and  fingers, 
And  looks  that  were  moulded  to  soften,  Tom, 

And  tones  on  which  memory  lingers ; 
That  long  ere  the  walk  is  half  over,  those  strings 

Of  your  heart  are  all  put  in  play, 
By  the  voice  of  those  fail',  demi-sisterly  things. 

In  not  quite  the  most  brotherly  way. 

And  the  song  of  a  Sister  may  bring  to  you,  Tom, 

Such  tones  as  the  angels  woo, 
But  I  fear  if  your  Cousin  should  sing  to  you,  Tom, 

You'll  take  her  for  an  angel,  too  ; 
For  so  curious  a  note  is  that  note  of  theirs, 

That  you'll  fancy  the  voice  that  gave  it 
Has  been  all  the  while  singing  the  National  Airs, 

Instead  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

I  once  had  a  Cousin  who  sung,  Tom, 

And  her  name  may  be  nameless  now. 
But  the  sound  of  those  songs  is  still  young,  Tom, 

Though  we  are  no  longer  so  : 
'Tis  folly  to  dream  of  a  bower  of  green 

When  there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  tree  ; — 
But  'twixt  walking  and  singing,  that  Cousin  has  been, 

God  forgive  her  !  the  ruin  of  me. 
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And  now  I  care  nought  for  society,  Tom, 

And  lead  a  most  anchorite  hfe, 
For  I've  loved  myself  into  sobriety,  Tom, 

And  out  of  the  wish  for  a  wife ; 
But  oh  !  if  I  said  but  half  what  I  might  say. 

So  sad  were  the  lesson  'twould  give, 
That  'twould  keep  you  from  loving  for  many  a  day, 

And  from  Cousins — as  long  as  you  live. 


THE  FANCY  BALL. 

"  A  visor  for  a  visor  I  what  care  I 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities?" 

SJiakspeare. 

"  You  used  to  talk,"  said  Miss  Mac  Call, 

"Of  flowers,  and  flames,  and  Cupid; 
But  now  you  never  talk  at  all; 

You're  getting  vastly  stupid. 
You'd  better  burn  your  Blackstone,  Sir, 

You  never  will  get  through  it ; 
There's  a  Fancy  Ball  at  Winchester, 

Do  let  us  take  you  to  it." 

I  made  that  night  a  solemn  vow, 

To  startle  all  beholders  ; 
I  wore  white  muslin  on  my  brow. 

Green  velvet  on  my  shoulders ; 
My  trowsers  were  supremely  wide, 

I  learned  to  swear  "  by  Allah  !" 
I  stuck  a  poniurd  by  my  side, 

And  called  myself  "Abdallah  !" 

01) !  a  Fancy  Ball's  a  strange  affaii-, 

Made  up  of  silks  and  leathers, 
Light  heads,  light  heels,  false  hearts,  false  hair, 

Pins,  pnints,  and  ostrich-feathers  ; 
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The  dullest  Duke  in  all  the  town 

To-niii'lit  may  shine  a  clro'l  one; 
And  rakes,  who  have  not  half-a-crown. 

Look  royal  with  a  whole  one. 

Hail,  blest  Confusion  !  here  are  met 

All  tongues,  and  times,  and  feces  ; 
The  Lancers  flirt  with  Juliet, 

The  Brahmin  talks  of  races  ; 
And  where's  your  genius,  bright  Corinne  ? 

And  where  your  brogue.  Sir  Lucius? 
And,  Chinca  Ti,  you  have  not  seen 

One  chapter  of  Confucius. 

Lo  !  dandies  from  Kamtschatka  flirt 

With  beauties  from  the  Wrekin  ; 
And  belles  from  Berne  look  very  pert 

On  Mandarins  from  Pekin  ; 
The  Cardinal  is  here  from  Rome, 

The  Commandant  from  Seville, 
And  Hamlet's  father  from  the  tomb, 

And  Faustus  from  the  Devil. 

What  mean  those  laughing  Nuns,  I  pray, 

What  mean  they,  Nmi  or  Fairy  ? 
I  guess  they  told  no  beads  to-day, 

And  sang  no  Ave  Mary ; 
From  Mass  and  Matins,  Priest  and  Fix, 

Barred  door,  and  shutter  grated, 
I  wish  all  pretty  Catholics 

Were  thus  emancipated. 
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Four  Seasons  come  to  dance  quadrilles 

With  ibur  well-seasoned  sailors ; 
And  Raleigh  talks  of  railroad  bills 

With  Timon,  ^jrince  of  railers  ; 
I  find  Sir  Charles,  of  Aubyn  Park, 

Equipped  for  a  walk  to  Mecca ; 
And  I  run  away  from  Joan  of  Arc, 

To  romp  with  sad  Rebecca. 

Fair  Cleopatra's  very  plain, 

Puck  halts,  and  Ariel  swaggers  ; 
And  Csesar's  murdered  o'er  again. 

But  not  witli  Roman  daggers ; 
Great  Charlemagne  is  four  feet  high. 

Sad  stuff  has  Bacon  spoken. 
Queen  Mary's  waist  is  all  awry. 

And  Psyche's  nose  is  broken. 

Our  happiest  bride, — how  very  odd ! 

Is  the  mourning  Isabella  ; 
And  the  heaviest  foot  that  ever  trod 

Is  the  foot  of  Cinderella ; 
Here  sad  Calista  laughs  outright. 

There  Yorick  looks  most  grave,  Sir, 
And  a  Templar  waves  the  cross  to-night. 

Who  never  crossed  the  Avave,  Sir. 

And  what  a  Babel  is  the  talk ! 

"  The  Giraffe"—"  plays  the  fiddlle  "— 
"  Macadam's  roads  " — "  I  hate  this  chalk  "- 

"  Sweet  girl !" — "  a  charming  riddle  " — 
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"I'm  nearly  drunk  witli " — "Epsom  salts" — 
"  Yes,  separate  beds  " — "such  cronies  !  " — 

"  Good  Heaven!  who  taught  that  man  to  waltz?" 
"  A  pair  of  Shetland  ponies." 

"  Lord  D ," — "  an  enchanting  shape  " — 

"  Will  move  for  " — "  Maraschino  ;" — 
"Pray,  Julia,  how's  your  mother's  ape?" — 

"  He  died  at  Navarino  !" — 
"  The  gout,  by  Jove,  is  " — "  apple  pie ;" — 

"  Don  Miguel  "— "  Tom  the  Tinker  ;"— 
"  His  Lordship's  pedigree's  as  high 

As" — "Whipcord,  dam  by  Clinker." 

"Love's  shafts  are  weak" — "my  chestniit  kicks" — 

"  Heart  broken  " — "  broke  the  traces ;" — ■ 
"What  say  you  now  of  politics?" — 

"Change  sides,  and  to  your  places!" — 
"  A  five-barred  gate  " — "  a  precious  pearl " — 

"  Grave  things  may  all  be  punned  on !" — 
"The  Whigs,  thank  God  !  are"— "out  of  curl"— 

"Her  age  is  " — "  four  by  London  I" 

Thus  run  the  giddy  hours  away, 

Till  morning's  light  is  beaming, 
And  we  must  go  to  di'cam  by  day 

All  we  to-night  are  dreaming  ; 
To  fHiiile  and  sigh,  to  love  and  change, 

Oh  !  in  our  heart's  recesses. 
We  dress  in  fancies  quite  as  strange 

As  these,  our  fancy-dresses. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  IFS. 

"  And  do  you  reply  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  Protector,  "  with  your 
'  lis  '  and  your  '  auds  ?'  " 

If  Ifs  and  Ands  were  pots  and  pans, 

'Twould  cure  the  tinker's  cares ; 
If  ladies  did  not  carry  fans, 

They'd  give  themselves  no  airs ; 
If  down  the  starry  skies  should  fill. 

The  starlings  would  be  cheap ; 
If  Belles  talked  reason  at  a  ball, 

The  band  might  go  to  slcej). 

If  Harvest-home  were  sung  in  May, 

We  might  be  wise  in  youth  ; 
If  English  beef  were  French  soufflee. 

Soft  speeches  might  be  truth  ; 
If  frost  were  good  for  summer  fruit, 

Plain  sense  might  thrive  in  courts ; 
If  pigs  could  play  the  German  flute. 

Sir  Toby  might  play  shorts. 

If  ruined  men  were  fond  of  Quod, 

Mechanics  of  the  loom, 
A  schoolboy  might  admire  the  rod. 

And  North  might  flatter  Brougham ; 
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If  shaven  priests  grew  corjnilent 

By  fasting  in  a  cell, 
A  peer  might  make  a  large  per  cent. 

On  ventures  in  a  hell. 

If  praises  were  a  wholesome  meal, 

How  fat  the  Duke  would  grow  ! 
If  every  wish  could  turn  a  Avheel, 

How  fast  the  mail  would  go ! 
If  Wren  could  visit  Mr.  Nash, 

How  much  he'd  have  to  see  !  .    , 

If  ready  wit  were  ready  cash, 

How  rich  James  Smith  would  be  ! 

If  laudanum  were  a  lively  thing, 

A  sermon  might  amuse ; 
If  stinging-nettles  did  not  sting, 

A  wit  might  like  reviews  ; 
If  Moulsey-Hurst  were  Helicon, 

Tom  Spring  might  learn  to  parse  ; 
If  bears  could  dance  a  cotillon, 

James  Mill  might  write  a  farce. 

If  cuckoos  were  as  grave  as  oavIs, 

Justine  might  cease  to  flirt ; 
If  kangaroos  were  feathered  fowls, 

O'Toole  might  wear  a  shirt ; 
If  sprats  could  burst  a  salmon  net, 

Castile  might  rend  her  chains; 
If  Ponto  knew  liis  alpiialiet, 

Don  Miguel  miglit  have  brains.    * 
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If  men  could  mount  the  air  like  birds, 

The  vans  would  he  undone ; 
If  gas  conductors  kept  their  words, 

We'd  pension  ofi"  the  sun  ; 
If  buttered  muffins  grew  on  trees, 

We  would  not  plough  for  crops ; 
If  vin  de  Bordeaux  flowed  in  seas, 

Good  night  to  malt  and  hops ! 

If  Moors  were  made,  by  washing,  white, 

Would  Wilkes  be  whitewashed  too  ? 
If  fibs  were  voted  not  quite  right. 

Would  Huskisson  look  blue  ? 
If  Lethbridge  played  at  Drury  Lane, 

Would  not  the  galleries  roar  ? 
If  water-gruel  were  cliampagne, 

Would  Gouch  be  not  a  bore  ? 

If  Alps  were  easy  things  to  climb, 

I'd  call  my  Blackstone  gay  ; 
If  wreathing  roses  were  a  crime, 

I'd  break  my  lute  to-day  ; 
If  nobody  had  brilliant  eyes, 

I  ne'er  had  sung  a  song ; 
If  all  the  world  were  very  wise, 

I'd  not  be  in  it  long. 

If  Vestris  preached  like  Mrs.  Fry, 
If  Brahaui  sung  like  Wynne, 

Il*beauty  were  deformity, 
If  purity  were  sin, 
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If  day  were  night,  if  six  were  seven, 

Pain  pleasure,  monkeys  men, 
If  thou  wert  worthy  aught  but  Heaven, — 

I  might  forget  thee  then. 

If  I  were  thine,  I  would  not  call 

The  Gods  more  blest  than  me  ; 
If  I  were  dead,  one  tear  were  all 

My  shade  would  ask  from  thee ; 
If  thou  shouldst  meet  my  foolish  Muse 

Roaming  in  some  far  clime, 
Thou  wouldst  atrociously  abuse 

The  rhymer  and  the  rhyme ! 


THE   LIGHT   O'   LOVE. 

As  long  as  she's  constant, 

So  long  I'U  prove  true ; 
And  then  if  she  changes, 

Why,  so  can  I,  too  1 

I  care  not  that  her  look  is  gay, 

And  that  her  step  is  Ijght ; 
And  that  she  leads  the'  hunt  by  day, 

And  leads  the  dance  by  night ; 
That  she  can  come  to  any  call 

And  sing  to  any  key  ; 
And  be  as  beautiful  to  all 

As  she  has  been  to  me. 

I  care  not  that  her  lips  are  mute, 

And  flushed  her  beaming  brow, 
When  other  fingers  wake  the  lute 

Which  mine  are  wearying  now ; 
I  care  not  that  her  whim  repays 

The  music  and  the  line 
With  brighter  smile,  and  warmei-  praise, 

Tlian  e'er  she  gave  to  mine. 
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Ay,  press  her  hand  ! — my  gift  may  gleam 

Around  its  whiteness  yet ; 
But  you  may  well  forgive  the  dream 

"Which  she  can  so  forget ; 
I  loved  her  only  for  the  dress 

Of  chance  and  change  she  wore  ; 
And  trust  me,  I  should  love  her  lessj 

If  she  could  love  me  more  ! 
10 


GOOD-NIGHT  TO  THE  SEASON. 

"  Thus  runs  the  world  away," — Hamlet. 

Good-nio;ht  to  the  Season !  'tis  over  I 

Gay  dwellings  no  longer  are  gay ; 
The  courtier,  the  gambler,  the  lover, 

Are  scattei-ed  like  swallows  away ; 
There's  nobody  left  to  invite  one, 

Except  my  good  uncle  and  spouse  ; 
My  mistress  is  batliing  at  Brighton, 

My  patron  is  sailing  at  Cowes ; 
For  want  of  a  better  employment. 

Till  Pedro  and  Don  can  get  out, 
I'll  cultivate  rural  enjoyment, 

And  angle  immensely  for  trout. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  !  the  lobbies, 

Their  changes,  and  rumours  of  change, 
Which  startled  the  rustic  Sir  Bobbies, 

And  made  all  the  Bishops  look  strange ; 
The  breaches,  and  battles,  and  blunders, 

Performed  by  the  Commons  and  Peers; 
The  Marquis's  eloquent  thunders, 

The  Baronet's  eloquent  ears; 
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Denouncings  of  Papists  and  treasons, 

Of  foreign  dominion,  and  oats  ; 
Misrepresentation  of  reasons, 

And  misunderstandings  of  notes. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  !  the  building's 

Enough  to  make  Inigo  sick  ; 
The  paintings,  and  plasterings,  and  gildings 

Of  stucco,  and  marble,  and  brick  ; 
The  orders  deliciously  blended, 

From  love  of  eflect,  into  one  ; 
The  club-houses  only  intended. 

The  palaces  only  begun  ; 
The  hell,  where  the  fiend  in  his  glory 

Sits  staring  at  putty  and  stones, 
And  scrambles  from  story  to  story, 

To  rattle  at  midnio;ht  his  bones. 
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Good-night  to  the  Season !  the  dances. 

The  fillings  of  hot  little  rooms, 
TTie  glancings  of  rapturous  glances, 

The  fi^ncyings  of  fancy  costumes  ; 
The  pleasure  which  Fancy  makes  duties, 

The  praisings  of  fiddles  and  flutes. 
The  luxury  of  looking  at  beauties. 

The  tedium  of  talking  to  mutes ; 
The  female  diplomatists,  planners 

Of  matches  for  Laura  and  Jane, 
The  ice  of  her  Ladyship's  manners, 

The  ice  of  his  Lordshij)'s  champagne. 
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Good-night  to  the  Season !  the  rages 

Led  off  by  tlie  chiefs  of  the  throng, 
The  Lady  Matilda's  new  pages, 

The  Lru]y  Eliza's  new  sono-; 
Miss  Fennel's  macaw,  wliich  at  Boodle's 

Was  lield  to  have  something  to  say ; 
Mrs.  Splenetic's  musical  poodles, 

Which  hark  "Batti— batti !"  all  day  ; 
The  pony  Sir  Araby  sported, 

As  hot  and  as  black  as  as  a  coal, 
•     And  the  lion  his  mother  imported. 

In  bearskins  and  grease,  from  the  Po.e. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  !  the  Toso, 

So  very  majestic  and  tall ; 
Miss  Ayton,  whose  singing  was  so-so. 

And  Pasta,  divinest  of  all ; 
The  labour  in  vain  of  the  ballet. 

So  sadly  deficient  in  stars  ; 
The  foreigners  thronging  the  Alley, 

Exhaling  the  breath  of  cigars ; 
The  loge,  where  some  heiress,  how  killing, 

Environed  with  exquisites,  sits. 
The  lovely  one  out  of  her  drilling. 

The  silly  ones  out  of  their  wits. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  !  the  splendour 
That  beamed  in  the  Spanish  bazaar. 

Where  I  purchased— my  heart  was  so  tender- 
A  card-case, — a  pasteboard  guitar, 
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A  bottle  of  ijerfurae, — a  girdle, — 

A  lithographed  Riego,  full-grown, 
"Whom  bigotry  drew  on  a  hurdle. 

That  artists  might  draw  him  on  stone, — 
A  small  panorama  of  Seville, — 

A  trap  for  demolishing  flies, — 
A  caricature  of  the  Devil, — 

And  a  look  from  Miss  Sheridan's  eyes. 

Good-night  to  the  Season !  the  flowers 

Of  the  grand  horticultural  fete. 
Where  boudoirs  were  quitted  for  bowers, 

And  the  fashion  was,  not  to  be  late ; 
Where  all  who  had  money  and  leisure 

Grew  rural  o'er  ices  and  wines, 
All  pleasantly  toiling  for  pleasure. 

All  hungrily  pining  for  pines. 
And  making  of  beautiful  si^eeches. 

And  marring  of  beautiful  shows. 
And  feeding  on  delicate  peaches, 

And  treading  on  delicate  toes. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  !  another 

Will  come  with  its  trifles  and  toys, 
And  hurry  away  like  its  brothei". 

In  sunshine,  and  odour,  and  noise. 
Will  it  come  with  a  rose,  or  a  brier? 

Will  it  come  with  a  blessing,  or  curse  ? 
Will  its  bonnets  be  lower,  or  higher? 

Will  its  morals  be  better,  or  worse  ? 
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Will  it  find  me  grown  thinner,  or  fatter, 
Or  fonder  or  wrong  or  of  right, 

Or  married,  or  buried  ? — no  matter, — 
Good-night  to  the  Season  ! — Good-night ! 


»" 


AN    INVITATION. 

"  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me, 
Wliat  care  I  how  fair  she  heV'—SucIding. 

I. 

Wherefore,  Fanny,  look  so  lovely, 

In  your  anger,  in  your  glee  ? 
Laughing,  weeping,  fair,  capricious  ! 
If  you  will  look  so  delicious, 
Prythee,  look  at  ine ! 

II. 

Wherefore,  Fanny,  sing  so  sweetly. 

Like  the  bird  upon  the  tree, — 
Hearts  in  dozens  round  you  bringmg  ?- 
Syren !  if  you  must  be  singing, 
Prythee,  sing  to  me ! 

III. 

Wherefore,  Fanny,  dance  so  lightly, 

Like  the  wave  upon  the  sea  ? 
Motion  every  charm  enhancing ; — 
Fanny,  if  you  will  ])e  dancing, 

Prythee,  dance  with  me ! 
[223] 
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IV. 

Wherefore  smile  so  like  an  angel, 

Angel-like  although  you  be  ? 
Head  and  heart  at  once  beguiling  , — 
Dearest !  if  you  will  be  smiling, 
Prythee,  smile  on  me ! 

V. 

Wherefore  flirt,  and  aim  your  arrows 

At  each  harmless  fop  you  see  ? 
Coxcombs,  hardly  worth  the  hurting  ; 
Tyrant !  if  you  must  be  flirting, 
Prythee,  flirt  with  me  ! 

VI 

Wherefore,  Fanny,  kiss  and  fondle 

Half  the  ugly  brats  you  see  ? 
Waste  not  love  among  so  many  ; — 
Sweetest !  if  you  fondle  any, 
Prythee,  fondle  me ! 

VII. 

Wherefore  wedlock's  lottery  enter  ? 

Chances  for  you,  one  to  three  ! 
Richest  ventures  oft  miscarry, 
Fanny,  Fanny,  if  you  marry, 
Prythee,  marry  me  I 
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"  Des  traditions  etrangeres 
En  parlaut  sans  obscurite 
Mais  dans  ces  sources  mensongeres 
Ne  cherchons  point  la  verite." — Gresset. 

"Nousavons  change  tout  cela." — Moliere. 


Lily,  I've  made  a  sketch,  to  show 

How  all  the  world  will  alter 
The  tournament  in  Ivanhoe, 

As  painted  by  Sir  Walter ; 
Those  jousting  days  have  all  gone  by. 

And  heaven  be  praised  they're  over ! 
"  When  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die," 

A  swain  may  now  recover ! 

u. 

Yet,  Lily  !  Love  has  still  his  darts, 

And  Beauty  still  her  glances  ; 
Her  trophies  now  are  wounded  hearts, 

Instead  of  broken  lances  ! 

[226]  1 0* 
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Soft  tales  are  told,  though  not  with  flowers, 

But  in  a  simple  letter, 
And,  on  the  whole,  this  woi'ld  of  ours 

Is  altered  for  the  better  ! 

in. 

Tour  stalwart  chiefs,  and  men  of  might, 

Though  fine  poetic  sketches, 
Contrasted  with  a  modern  knight, 

Were  sad,  unpolished  wretches  ; 
They  learned,  indeed,  to  poise  a  dart, 

Or  breathe  a  bold  defiance. 
But  "  reading"  was  a  mystic  art. 

And  "writing"  quite  a  science! 

IV. 

Our  heroes  still  wear  spur  on  heel. 

And  falchion,  cap,  and  feather  ; 
But  for  your  surcoats  made  of  steel, 

And  doublets  made  of  leather, — 
Good  heavens !  just  fancy,  at  a  ball. 

How  very  incommodious ! 
And  then,  they  never  shaved  at  all — 

'Twas  positively  odious ! 

V. 

A  warrior  wasted  half  his  life 

In  wild  crusades  to  Mecca, 
In  previous  pennance  for  a  wife. 

Like  Jacob  for  Rebecca  ! 
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Or  captive,  held  some  twenty  years 

At  Tunis,  or  Aleppo, 
Came  back,  perchance,  without  his  ears, 

A  yellow  fright,  like  Beppo ! 

VI. 

Then  heads  were  made  to  carry  weight, 

And  not  to  carry  knowledge  ; 
Boys  were  not  "  brought  up  for  the  State," 

Girls  were  not  sent  to  college  ; 
Now !   (oh !  how  this  round  world  improves !) 

We've  "  Essays  "  by  mechanics, 
"  Courses  "  of  Avisdom,  with  removes, 

And  ladies'  Calisthenics ! 

vn. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  youth  had  fled, 

A  lady's  life  was  over  ; 
For  miwht  she  not  as  well  be  dead 

As  live  without  a  lover  ? 
But  now,  no  foolish  date  we  fix. 

So  brisk  our  Hymen's  trade  is, 
Ladies  are  now  at  fifty-six 

But  "  elderly  yowiff  ladies." 

vm. 

And  husbands  now,  with  bolts  and  springs, 

Ne'er  cage  and  frighten  Cupid, 
They  know  that  if  they  clip  his  wings, 

They  only  make  him  stupid  ; 
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Their  married  ladies  had  no  lutes 
To  sigh  beneath  their  windows, 

They  treated  them,  those  ancient  brutes, 
As  cruelly  as  Hindoos  ! 

IX. 

They  moped  away  their  Uves,  poor  souls ! 

By  no  soft  vision  brightened, 
Perched  up  in  castle  pigeon-holes, 

Expecting  to  be — frightened  ! 
Or  hauled  away  through  field,  or  fray, 

To  dungeon,  or  to  tower  ; 
They  ne'er  were  neat  for  half  a  day, 

Or  safe  for  half  an  hour. 


'Twas  easy,  too,  by  fraud  or  force, 

A  wife's  complaints  to  stifle ; 
To  starve  her  was  a  thing  of  course, — 

To  poison  her  a  trifle  ! 
Their  wrongs  remain  no  longer  dumb. 

For  now  the  laws  protect  them  ; 
And  canes  "no  thicker  than  one's  thumb" 

Are  suffered  to  correct  them. 

XI. 

Then  dwell  not,  Lily  !  on  an  age 

Of  Fancy's  wild  ci*eation. 
Our  own  presents  a  fairer  page 

For  Beauty's  meditation ; 
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Though  you  share  no  Bois  Guilbert's  bed, 

ISTo  Front  de  Soeuf's  vagaries, 
You  may  be  comfortably  wecj 

Some  morning  at  St.  Mary's  ! 


¥ 


NO.  vn. 

THE    KING   OF  CLUBS. 

Scene — The  Printing-Office. 


Chorus  of  Devils. 

"  All's  lost !  All's  lost ! 
Not  a  penn'orth  o'  copy  is  come  per  post . 

Not  a  line  in  hand, 

The  Press  at  a  stand  ! 
And  we're  coming  so  close  to  the  First  of  May, 
That  the  number  will  never  be  out  to  its  day. 

I'm  certain  and  sure, 

Though  he  looks  so  demure, 
Mr.  Courtenay's  a  deuce  of  a  cool  one  ; 

For  day  after  day 

He  blarneys  away. 

And  feeds  up  our  hopes 

With  his  figures  and  tropes ; 
,  Promises  making 

And  promises  breaking. 
As  if  he  delighted  to  fool  one. 
Sulphur  and  nitre !     All's  lost !     All's  lost ! 
Not  a  penn'orth  o'  copy  is  come  per  post !" 

[230] 
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First  Compositor. 

"  Oh  !  dear  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear  !  dear  !  what  cau  the  matter  be  ? 
Good  lack  !  what  cau  the  matter  be  ? 
Mr.  P.  is  so  late  with  his  pen  ! 
"We  can  never  go  on !  why,  he  gets  worse  and  worse ! 
He  promised  to  send  me  a  budget  of  verse, 
"       And  a  morsel  of  prose,  which  he  calls  '  The  Old  Nurse  ;' 
And  see — han't  he  'choused'  us  again  ?" 

Second  Compositor. 

"  Good  Mr.  Courtenay,  sir,  you  see, 

Has  but  a  drowsy  head  ; 
Why  wasn't  Mr.  Bellamy 

The  Editor  instead  ? 
He  writes  so  quick,  so  wondrous  quick, 
He'd  fill  a  volume  very  thick. 

While  Courtenay  nibs  his  pen  ; 
Ay !  sure  as  I  expect  to  dine, 
Courtenay  can  write  but  half  a  line 

While  Bellamy  writes  ten." 

Chorus. 

"  Well,  well,  we  needn't  make  a  fuss, 
We  needn't  now  be  bothered  thus. 
For  sure  the  number's  nought  to  us 

Whether  it's  out  or  not ; 
And  so  instead  of  all  this  noise, 
Suppose  we  hold  our  tongues,  my  Boys.. 

And  pass  about  the  Pot !" 

(Enter  Mr.  Peregrine  Courtenay,  booted  and  spurred,  with  a 
long  face  and  a  bundle ;  Devils  stare  and  put  down  the  Beer. 
— A  pause.) 
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Mr.  Courtenat. 
"  What  is't  ye  do  ? 

All  idling  here, 
And  drinking  of  beer, 
When  our  number's  so  late. 
And  our  hurry  so  great, 
And  our  moments  of  leisure  so  few  ?" 

First  Compositor. 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  Mr.  Courtenay,  1  vow  and  profess 
You're  worse  than  a  Turk  or  a  Jew ; 
For  look  ye,  you  won't  give  a  line  to  the  Press, 
And  you  won't  give  the  Devil  his  due." 

Chorus. 

(Crowding  around.) 
"  And  where  are  all  the  papers,  Sir, 
You  promised  you  would  send  ? 
For  how  can  any  Printer  stir 
When  his  copy's  at  an  end  ?" 

f  Devils  speak  alternately,  Mr.  Courtenay  looking  miserable. j 

"And  Where's  'The  Bachelor  V  and  where 

Good  Mr.  Sterling's  '  Thoughts  on  Prayer  ?' 
"And  '  Burton's  Verses  on  the  Stocks  ?'  " 
"And  '  Lozelle's  Prose  on  Weather-Cocks  ?'  " 
"And  where  is  '  Martin  on  the  Martyrs  ?'  " 
"And  '  The  Mistake  ?'  and  'Changing  Quarters  ?'  " 
"  Those  Sonnets?  and  'The  Welcome  Guest?'  " 
"  'On  Calumny  ?'  "— "  'On  Interest  ?'  " 
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"  How  all  your  vast  professions  fall ! 
Toil  speak  us  soft  and  fair  ; 
But  when  we  ask  '  Where  are  they  all . 
An  Echo  answers — '  "Where  V  " 

Mr.  Courtenay. 

"Abused  and  maltreated  in  this  sort  of  fashion, 
By  his  Majesty's  crown  I  shall  be  in  a  passion  ! 
Shall  I  work  till  my  head 
Has  a  marvellous  ache  ? 
Shall  I  dine  on  dry  bread 

When  I  sigh  for  a  steak  ? 
Shall  I  sport  '  midnight  tapers  ?' 
And  fly  from  Quadrille  !     Oh ! 
Betimes  at  my  papers, 

And  late  on  my  pillow  ? 
Shall  I  write  till  my  eyes 
Grow  drowsy  and  blink, 
To  be  harassed  with  lies. 

And  bespattered  with  ink  ? 
Ay  !  this  is  the  way ! 
If  a  man  is  of  use, 
He  has  for  his  pay 
Little  else  but  abuse  I 
Why  !  I've  been  writing  like  a  Turk, 
So  pray  ye  set  your  types  to  work. 

Here's  copy  in  my  sack  ! — 
Nay,  nay, — paws  off,  good  Master  Gruff! 
I  find  Blue  Devils  quite  enough. 
And  may  be  spared  the  Black  1" 
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Chorus. 
"  Hurra ! — Hurra ! — 
The  number  is  sure  to  be  out  to  its  day. 
Mr.  Peregrine  Courtenay's  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  country  his  pens  are  the  best  ; 
And  he's  brought  a  fresh  stock  of  his  puffing  and  puns, 
To  be  laughed  at  by  all  but  the  Vandals  and  Huns  ; 
Let  us  laugh  and  hurra !  put  our  heart  in  our  voice — 
With  our  Long  Primer,  Small  Pica,  Minion,  Bourgeois  ! 

Hurra  ! — Hurra  ! — 
The  number  is  sure  to  be  out  to  its  day  !" 

Mr.  Courtenay. 

"  You  Bawlers !  every  moment  adds 

New  danger  to  delay ! 
Go,  work  the  number  off,  my  lads. 

With  all  the  speed  you  may  ! 
Meantime  I'll  sit  me  down  in  quiet 

Upon  a  brace  of  tubs, 
And,  while  I'm  freed  from  all  this  riot, 

I'll  write  the  '  IS-ma  of  eciulis." 

(Exeunt  Devils,  Compositors,  ^c,  making  a  great  noise  ;  ma- 
net  Mr.  Courtenay. — He  sitsfw  some  time  in  a  brown  study — • 
then  soliloquizes :) 

"Alas !  no  King  of  Clubs  can  meet 
When  all  its  members  fly  and  fleet ; 
And  leave  their  writing  and  renown 
For  joys  of  country  or  of  town  ! 
So,  in  the  absence  of  my  crew. 
For  '  1^  ns  of  dubs  '  what  can  I  do  ? 
What  sly  device,  or  cunning  plan, 
Will  serve  instead  of  my  Divan  ? 
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Shall  I,  grown  weary  of  the  vapours, 
Write  boldly,  like  the  daily  papers, 
Give  my  imagination  play. 
And  tell  as  many  lies  as  they  ? 
Shall  I  report — '  the  Club  sat  down, 
Dinner — the  Anchor,  and  the  Crown — 
Delicious  meat — the  choicest  wine — 
^  Spirits  and  speeches  all  divine  V 

Or  shall  T  let  what  will  befall, 
And  have  uo  King  of  Clubs  at  all  ? 
Or  shall  I  pour  a  Preface  long 
From  Mr.  Courtenay's  single  tongue  ? 
Or  shall  I  sleep,  and  write  a  Dream  ? 
Alas !  whate'er  may  be  the  scheme, 
I'm  sure  the  reader  will  excuse  ! — 
Yet  I  should  like  to  tax  my  Muse  ! 
Hem — hem—" 

(Mr.  Courtenay  noddeth—yawncth — sleepeth. — A  Devil  comes 
for  the  "2^(n2  of  Clubs." — He  pull dk  Mr.  Courtenay  by  the 
fiose. — Mr.  Courtenay  is  tim-eby  au-akened ; — he  pincheth  the 
Devil  with  the  tongs,  in  imitation  of  St.  Dunstan.  He  talceth 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  writeth  for  tJie  space  of  two  hours. — 
He  then  thus  exdaimeth  :) 

"  Enough,  enough — the  feat  is  done ! 
And  at  the  setting  of  the  sun 

I'm  rid  of  all  my  evils ! 
Having  much  labored  to  rehearse. 
In  something  between  prose  and  verse, 
My  visit  to  the  Devils  !" 

Peregrine  Coubtenay. 
Wimhm;  April  28.  1821. 
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PRIZE  POEM  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  188». 

The  sun  is  high  in  heaven ;  afavoring  breeze 
Fills  th€  white  sail,  and  sweeps  the  rippling  seas, 
And  the  tall  vessel  walks  her  destined  way, 
And  rocks  and  glitters  in  the  curling  spray. 
Among  the  shrouds,  all  happiness  and  hope, 
The  busy  seaman  coils  the  rattling  rope, 
And  tells  his  jest,  and  carols  out  his  song. 
And  laughs  his  laughter,  vehement  and  long ; 
Or  pauses  on  the  deck,  to  dream  awhile 
Of  his  babe's  prattle,  and  their  mother's  smile, 
And  nods  the  head,  and  waves  the  welcome  hand, 
To  those  who  weep  upon  the  lessening  strand. 

His  is  the  roving  step  and  humor  dry, 
His  the  light  laugh,  and  his  the  jocund  eye; 
And  his  the  feeling,  which,  in  guilt  or  grief. 
Makes  the  sin  venial,  and  the  sorrow  brief. 
But  there  are  hearts,  that  merry  deck  below. 
Of  darker  error,  and  of  deeper  wo. 
Children  of  wrath  and  wretchedness,  who  grieve 
Not  for  the  country,  but  the  crimes  they  leave, 
(236) 
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Who,  while  for  them  on  many  a  sleepless  bed, 
The  prayer  is  murmur'd,  and  the  tear  is  shed, 
In  exile  and  in  misery,  lock  within 
Their  dread  despair,  their  unrepented  sin, — 
And  in  their  madness  dare  to  gaze  on  heaven, 
Sullen  and  cold,  unawed  and  unforgiven  ! 

There  the  gaunt  robber,  stern  in  sin  and  shame, 
Shows  his  dull  features  and  his  iron  frame; 
And  tenderer  pilferers  creep  in  silence  by, 
With  quiv'ring  lip,  flush'd  brow  and  vacant  eye. 
And  some  there  are  who,  in  their  close  of  day, 
With  dropping  jaw,  weak  step,  and  temples  gray, 
Go  tott'ring  forth  to  find,  across  the  wave, 
A  short  sad  sojourn,  and  a  foreign  grave; 
And  some,  who  look  their  long  and  last  adieu 
To  the  white  cliffs  that  vanish  from  the  view, 
While  youth  still  blooms,  and  vigor  nerves  the  arm, 
The  blood  flows  freely,  and  the  pulse  beats  warm. 
The  hapless  female  stands  in  silence  there, 
So  weak,  so  wan,  and  yet  so  sadly  fair. 
That  those  who  gaze,  a  rude  untutor'd  tribe, 
Check  the  coarse  question,  and  the  wounding  gibe. 
And  look,  and  long  to  strike  the  fetter  off. 
And  stay  to  pity,  though  they  came  to  scoff 
Then  o'er  the  cheek  there  runs  a  burning  blush, 
And  the  hot  tears  of  shame  begin  to  rush 
Forth  from  their  swelling  orbs; — she  turns  away. 
And  her  white  fingers  o'er  her  eyelids  stray. 
And  still  the  tears  through  those  white  fingers  glide. 
Which  strive  to  check  them,  or  at  least  to  hide! 
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And  there  the  stripling,  led  to  plunder's  school, 

Ere  passion  slept,  or  reason  learn'd  to  rule, 

Clasps  his  young  hands,  and  beats  his  throbbing  brain, 

And  looks  with  marvel  on  his  galling  chain. 

Oh !  you  may  guess  from  that  unconscious  gaze 

His  soul  hath  dream'd  of  those  far  fading  days. 

When,  rudely  nurtured  on  the  mountain's  brow, 

He  tended  day  by  day  his  father's  plough  ; 

Blest  in  his  day  of  toil,  his  night  of  ease. 

His  life  of  purity,  his  soul  of  peace. 

Oh,  yes  !  to-day  his  soul  hath  backward  been 

To  many  a  tender  face,  and  beauteous  scene ; 

Tiie  verdant  valley  and  the  dark  brown  hill, 

The  small  fair  garden,  and  its  tinkling  rill. 

His  grandame's  tale,  believed  at  twilight  hour, 

His  sister  singing  in  her  myrtle  bower, 

And  she,  the  maid,  of  every  hope  bereft, 

So  fondly  loved,  alas  !   so  falsely  left ; 

The  winding  path,  the  dwelling  in  the  grove. 

The  look  of  welcome,  and  the  kiss  of  love — 

These  are  his  dreams; — but  these  are  dreams  of  bliss! 

Why  do  they  blend  with  such  a  lot  as  his  ? 

And  is  there  naught  for  him  but  grief  and  gloom, 

A  lone  existence,  and  an  early  tomb? 

Is  there  no  hope  of  comfort  and  of  rest 

To' the  sear'd  conscience,  and  the  troubled  breast? 

Oh,  say  not  so !     In  some  far  distant  clime, 

Where  lives  no  witness  of  his  early  crime, 

Benignant  Penitence  may  haply  muse 

On  purer  pleasures,  and  on  brighter  views, 
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And  slum'bring  Virtue  wake  at  last  to  claim 
Another  being,  and  a  fairer  fame. 

Beautiful  land !  within  whose  quiet  shore 
Lost  spirits  may  forget  the  stain  they  bore : 
Beautiful  land  !  with  all  thy  blended  shades 
Of  waste  and  wood,  rude  rocks,  and  level  glades, 
On  thee,  on  thee  1  gaze,  as  moslems  look 
To  the  blest  islands  of  their  prophet's  book  ; 
And  oft  I  deem  that,  link'd  by  magic  spell, 
Pardon  and  peace  upon  thy  valleys  dwell, 
Like  to  sweet  houris  beck'ning  o'er  the  deep, 
The  souls  that  tremble,  and  the  eyes  that  weep. 
Therefore  on  thee  undying  sunbeams  throw 
Their  clearest  radiance,  and  their  warmest  glow ; 
And  tranquil  nights,  cool  gales,  and  gentle  showers 
Make  bloom  eternal  in  thy  sinless  bowers. 
Green  is  thy  turf;  stern  winter  doth  not  dare 
To  breathe  his  blast,  and  leave  a  ruin  there, 
And  the  charm'd  ocean  roams  thy  rocks  around, 
With  softer  motion,  and  with  sweeter  sound  : 
Among  thy  blooming  flowers  and  blushing  fruit 
The  whisp'ring  of  young  birds  is  never  mute, 
And  never  doth  the  streamlet  cease  to  well 
Through  its  old  channel  in  the  hidden  dell. 
Oh  !  if  the  Muse  of  Greece  had  ever  stray'd. 
In  solemn  twilight,  through  thy  forest  shade. 
And  swept  her  lyre,  and  waked  thy  meads  along 
The  liquid  echo  of  her  ancient  song, 
Her  fabling  Fancy  in  that  hnur  had  found 
Voices  of  music,  hhapfs  of  yracr,  around  ; 
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Among  thy  trees,  with  merry  step  and  glance, 

The  Dryad  then  had  wound  her  wayward  dance, 

And  the  cold  Naiad  in  thy  waters  fair 

Bathed  her  white  breast,  and  wrung, her  dripping  hair. 

Beautiful  Land  !  upon  so  pure  a  plain 
Shall  Superstition  hold  her  hated  reign  ? 
Must  Bigotry  build  up  her  cheerless  shrine 
In  such  an  air,  on  such  an  earth  as  thine  ? 
Alas !  Religion  from  thy  placid  isles 
Veils  the  warm  splendor  of  her  heavenly  smiles, 
And  the  wrapt  gazer  in  the  beauteous  plan 
See  nothing  dark  except  the  soul  of  Man. 

Sweet  are  the  links  that  bind  us  to  our  kind, 
Meek,  but  unyielding, — felt,  but  undefined  ; 
Sweet  is  the  love  of  brethren,  sweet  the  joy 
Of  a  young  mother  in  her  cradled  toy. 
And  sweet  is  childhood's  deep  and  earnest  glow 
Of  reverence  for  a  father's  head  of  snow  ! 
Sweeter  than  all,  ere  our  young  hopes  depart, 
The  quick'ning  throb  of  an  impassioned  heart, 
Beating  in  silence,  eloquently  still, 
For  one  loved  soul  that  answers  to  its  thrill. 
But  where  thy  smile.  Religion,  hath  not  shone, 
The  chain  is  riven,  and  the  charm  is  gone. 
And,  unawaken'd  by  thy  wondrous  spell. 
The  feelings  slumber  in  their  silent  cell. 
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Hush'd  is  the  voice  of  labor  and  of  mirth. 
The  licht  of  dav  is  sinking  from  the  earth 
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Aild  Evening  mantles  in  her  dewy  calm 

The  couch  of  one  who  cannot  heed  its  balm.* 

Lo !  where  the  chieftain  on  his  matted  bed 

Leans  the  faint  form,  and  hangs  the  feverish  head ; 

There  is  no  lustre  in  his  wandering  eye, 

His  forehead  hath  no  show  of  majesty. 

His  gasping  lip,  too  weak  for  wail  or  prayer, 

Scarce  stirs  the  breeze,  and  leaves  no  echo  there. 

And  his  strong  arm,  so  nobly  wont  to  rear 

The  feather'd  target,  or  the  ashen  spear. 

Drops  powerless  and  cold  !  the  pang  of  death 

Locks  the  set  teeth,  and  chokes  the  struggling  breath; 

And  the  last  glimmering  of  departing  day 

Lingers  around  to  herald  life  away. 

Is  there  no  duteous  youth  to  sprinkle  now 
One  drop  of  water  on  his  lip  and  brow  ? 
No  dark-eyed  maid  to  bring  with  soundless  foot 
The  lulling  potion,  or  the  healing  rooti 
No  tender  look  to  meet  his  wandering  gaze? 
No  lone  of  fondness,  heard  in  happier  days, 
To  soothe  the  terrors  of  the  spirit's  flight, 
And  speak  of  mercy  and  of  hope  to-night? 
All  love,  all  leave  him  ! — terrible  and  slow 
Along  the  crowd  the  whisper'd  murmurs  gruw. 
"The  hand  of  heaven  is  on  him  !   is  it  our's 
"To  check  the  fleeting  of  his  numbered  hours? 

*  This  sketch  of  the  death  of  ii  New  Zealander,  and  of  the  super- 
stition whicl)  prevents  the  offering  of  any  consohition  or  assistauce, 
under  the  idea  that  a  wick  man  is  under  the  imreiediato  influence  of 
the  Deity,  is  taken  from  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  iJnaterra,  a 
friendly  cliieftain,  recorded  by  Mr.  Nicholas,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
11 
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''  Oh,  Hot  to  us, — oh,  nut  to  us  is  given 

"  To  read  the  book,  or  thwart  the  will,  of  Heaven ! 

"Away,  away  !"  and  each  familiar  flice 

Recoils  in  horror  from  his  sad  embrace ; 

The  turf  on  which  he  lies  is  hallow'd  ground, 

The  sullen  priest  stalks  gloomily  around, 

And  shuddering  fiiends,  that  dare  not  soothe  or  save, 

Hear  the  last  groan,  and  dig  the  destined  grave. 

The  frantic  Widow  folds  upon  her  breast 

Her  glittering  trinkets  and  her  gorgeous  vest. 

Circles  her  neck  with  many  a  mystic  charm, 

Clasps  the  rich  bracelet  on  her  desperate  arm, 

Binds  her  black  hair,  and  stains  her  eye-lid'd  fringe 

With  the  jet  lustre  of  the  Henow's  tinge; 

Then  on  the  spot  where  those  dear  ashes  lie, 

In  bigot  transport  sits  her  down  to  die. 

Her  swarthy  brothers  raark'd  the  wasted  cheek, 

The  straining  eye-ball,  and  the  stifled  shriek, 

And  sing  the  praises  of  her  deathless  name, 

As  the  last  flutter  racks  her  tortured  frame. 

They  sleep  together :  o'er  the  natural  tomb 

The  lichen'd  pine  rears  up  its  form  of  gloom, 

And  lorn    acacias  shed  their  shadow  gray, 

Bloomless  and  leafless,  o'er  the  buried  clay. 

And  often  there,  when,  calmly,  coldly  bright. 

The  midnight  moon  flings  down  her  ghastly  light, 

With  solemn  murmur,  and  with  silent  tread. 

The  dance  is  order'd,  and, the  verse  is  said, 

And  sights  of  wonder,  sounds  of  spectral  fear 

Scare  the  quick  glance,  and  chill  the  startled  ear. 
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Yet  direr  visions  e'en  than  these  remain ; 

A  fiercer  guiltine>s,  a  fouler  stain  ! 

Oh !  who  shall  sing  the  scene  of  savage  strife, 

Where  Hatred  glories  in  the  waste  of  life  1 

The  hurried  march,  the  looks  of  grim  delight, 

The  yell,  the  rush,  the  slaughter,  and  the  flight, 

The  arms  unwearied  in  the  cruel  toil, 

The  hoarded  vengeance  and  the  rifled  spoil ; 

And,  last  of  all,  the  revel  in  the  wood. 

The  feast  of  death,  the  banqueting  of  blood. 

When  the  wild  warrior  gazes  on  his  foe 

Convulsed  beneath  him  in  his  painful  throe, 

And  lifts  the  knife,  and  kneels  him  down  to  drain 

The  purple  current  from  the  quiv'ring  vein? — 

Cease,  cease  the  tale ;  and  let  the  ocean's  roll 

Shut  the  dark  horror  from  my  wilder'd  soul  ! 

And  are  there  none  to  succor  ?  none  to  speed 
A  fairer  feeling  and  a  holier  creed  ? 
Alas!  for  this,  upon  the  ocean  blue, 
Lamented  Cook,  thy  pennon  hither  flew  ; 
For*  this,  undaunted  o'er  the  raging  brine, 
The  venturous  Frank  upheld  his  Saviour's  sign. 
Unhappy  chief!  while  Fancy  thus  surveys 
The  scatter'd  islets,  and  the  sparkling  bays. 
Beneath  whose  cloudless  sky  and  gorgeous  sun 
Thy  life  was  ended,  and  thy  voyage  done. 
In  shadowy  mist  thy  form  appears  to  glide. 
Haunting  the  grove,  or  floating  on  the  tide; 

*  From  tlie  coast  of  Australasia  the  last  despatclies  of  La  Peyronse 
were  dated.    Vid.  Qiuirtej-ly  Review,  for  Feb.  1810. 
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Oh!  there  was  grief  for  thee,  and  bitter  tears, 
And  racking  doubts  through  long  and  joyless  years; 
And  tender  tongues  that  babbled  of  the  theme, 
And  lonely  hearts  that  doated  on  the  dream. 
Pale  Memory  deem'd  she  saw  thy  cherish'd  form 
Snutch'd  from  the  foe,  or  rescued  from  the  storm ; 
And  faithful  Love,  unfailing  and  untired, 
Clung  to  each  hope,  and  sigh'd  as  each  expired. 
On  the  black  desert,  or  the  tombless  sea. 
No  prayer  was  said,  no  requiem  sung  for  thee ; 
Affection  knows  not,  whether  o'er  thy  grave, 
The  ocean  murmur,  or  the  willow  wave ; 
But  still  the  beacon  of  thy  sacred  name 
Lights  ardent  souls  to  Virtue  and  to  Fame ; 
Still  Science  mourns  thee,  and  the  grateful  Muse 
Wreathes  the  green  cypress  for  her  own  Peyrouse. 

But  not  thy  death  shall  mar  the  gracious  plan. 
Nor  check  the  task  thy  pious  toil  began ; 
O'er  the  wide  waters  of  the  bounding  main 
The  Book  of  Life  must  win  its  way  again, 
And  in  the  regions  by  thy  fate  endear'd. 
The  Cross  be  lifted,  and  the  Altar  rear'd. 

With  furrow'd  brow  and  cheek  serenely  fair, 
The  calm  wind  wand'ring  o'er  his  silver  hair, 
His  arm  uplifted,  and  his  moisten'd  eye 
Fix'd  in  deep  rapture  on  the  golden  sky, — 
Upon  the  shore,  through  many  a  billow  driven, 
He  kneels  at  last,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven  ! 
Long  years,  that  rank  the  mighty  with  the  weak. 
Have  dimm'd  the  flush  upon  his  faded  cheek, 
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And  many  a  dew,  and  many  a  noxious  damp, 

The  daily  labor,  and  the  nightly  lamp, 

Have  reft  away,  for  ever,  reft  from  him, 

The  liquid  accent,  and  the  buoyant  limb. 

Yet  still  within  him  aspirations  swell 

Which  time  corrupts  not,  sorrow  cannot  quell : 

The  changeless  Zeal,  which  on,  from  land  to  land, 

Speeds  the  faint  foot,  and  nerves  the  wither'd  hand, 

And  the  mild  Charity,  which  day  by  day, 

Weeps  every  wound  and  every  stain  away. 

Rears  the  young  bud  on  every  blighted  stem. 

And  longs  to  comfort,  where  she  must  condemn. 

With  these,  through  storms,  and  bitterness  and  wrath, 

In  peace  and  power  he  holds  his  onward  path. 

Curbs  the  fierce  soul,  and  sheathes  the  murd'rous  steel, 

And  calms  the  passion  he  hath  ceased  to  feel. 

Yes !  he  hath  triumph'd  ! — while  his  lips  relate 

The  sacred  story  of  his  Saviour's  fate. 

While  to  the  search  of  that  tumultuous  horde 

He  opens  wide  the  Everlasting  Word, 

And  bids  the  soul  drink  deep  of  wisdom  there, 

lu  fond  devotion,  and  in  fervent  prayer. 

In  speechless  awe  the  wonder-stricken  throng 

Check  their  rude  feasting  and  their  barbarous  song : 

Around  his  steps  the  gathering  myriads  crowd. 

The  chief,  the  slave,  the  timid,  and  the  proud  ; 

Of  various  features,  and  of  various  dress. 

Like  their  own  forest-leaves,  confused  and  numberless. 

Where  shall  your  temples,  where  your  worship  be, 

Gods  f)f  th(>  air,  and  Rulers  of  flic  sea  ! 
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In  the  glad  dawning  of  a  kinder  light, 
Your  blind  adorer  quits  your  gloomy  rite, 
And  kneels  in  gladness  on  his  native  plain, 
A  happier  votary  at  a  holier  fane. 

Beautiful  Land,  farewell ! — when  toil  and  strife, 
And  all  the  sighs,  and  all  the  sins  of  life 
Shall  come  about  me,  when  the  light  of  Truth 
Shall  scatter  the  bright  mists  that  dazzled  youth, 
And  Memory  muse  in  sadness  on  the  past, 
And  mourn  for  pleasure  far  too  sweet  to  last ; 
How  often  shall  I  long  for  some  green  spot, 
Where,  not  remembering,  and  remembered  not 
With  no  false  verse  to  deck  my  lying  bust, 
With  no  fond  tear  to  vex  my  mould'ring  dust, 
This  busy  brain  may  find  its  grassy  shrine, 
And  sleep,  untroubled,  in  a  shade  like  thine ! 


ATHENS. 

PRIZE  POEM,  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  1884. 

"  Higli  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  Willis,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Large  streets,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres. 
Sure  gates,  sweet  gardens,  stately  galleries. 
Wrought  with  fair  pillars  and  fine  imageries. 
All  these  (O  pity  !)  now  are  turned  to  dust. 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  rust." 

Spenseb. 

Muse  of  old  Athens  !  strike  thine  ancient  lute  ! 
Are  the  strings  broken  ?  is  the  music  mute  1 
Hast  thou  no  tears  to  gush,  no  prayers  to  flow, 
Wails  for  her  fate,  or  curses  for  her  foe  ? 
If  still,  within  some  dark  and  drear  recess, 
Clothed  with  sad  pomp  and  spectral  loveliness, 
Though  pale  thy  cheek,  and  torn  thy  flowing  hair, 
And  reft  the  roses  passion  worshipp'd  there, 
Thou  lingerest,  lone,  beneath  thy  laurel  bough. 
Glad  in  the  incense  of  a  poet's  vow, 
Bear  me,  oh,  bear  me,  to  the  vine-clad  hill, 
Where  nature  smiles,  and  Beauty  blushes  still. 
And  Memory  blends  her  tale  of  other  years 
With  earnest  hopes,  deep  sighs,  and  bitter  tears! 
(247) 
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Desolate  Alliens !  though  thy  gods  are  fled, 

Thy  temples  silent,  and  thy  glory  dead, 

Though  all  thou  hadst  of  beautiful  and  brave 

Sleep  in  the  tomb,  or  moulder  in  the  wave. 

Though  power  and  praise  forsake  thee  and  forget, 

Desolate  Athens,  thou  art  lovely  yet ! 

Around  thy  walls,  in  every  wood  and  vale. 

Thine  own  sweet  bird,  the  lonely  nightingale, 

Still  makes  her  home:  and  when  the  moonlight  hour 

Flings  its  soft  magic  over  brake  and  bower, 

Murmurs  her  sorrows  from  her  ivy  shrine, 

Or  the  thick  foliage  of  the  deathless  vine. 

Where  erst  Megtera  chose  her  fearful  crown, 

The  bright  nai-cissus  hangs  his  clusters  down  ; 

And  the  gay  crocus  decks  with  glittering  dew 

The  yellow  radiance  of  his  golden  hue. 

Still  thine  own  olive  haunts  its  native  earth. 

Green  as  when  Pallas  smiled  upon  its  birth ; 

And  still  Cephisus  pours  his  sleepless  tide, 

So  clear  and  calm,  along  the  meadow  side, 

That  you  may  gaze  long  hours  upon  the  stream, 

And  dream  at  last  the  poet's  witchljig  dream. 

That  the  sweet  Muses,  in  the  neighboring  bowers. 

Sweep  their  wild  harps,  and  wreath  their  odorous  flowers, 

And  laughing  Venus  o'er  the  level  plains 

Waves  her  light  lash,  and  shakes  her  gilded  reins, 

How  terrible  is  Time !  his  solemn  years, 
The  tombs  of  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears, 
III  silent  horror  roll  ! — the  gorgeous  throne, 
The  pillar'd  arch,  the  raonuJnentnl  stone, 
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Melt  in  swift  ruin  ;  and  of  mighty  dimes, 

Where  Fame  told  tales  of  virtues  and  of  crimes, 

Where  Wisdom  taught,  and  Valor  woke  to  strife. 

And  Art's  creations  breathed  their  mimic  life, 

And  the  young  Poet,  when  the  stars  shone  high, 

Drank  the  deep  rapture  of  the  quiet  sky. 

Naught  now  remains,  but  Nature's  placid  scene, 

Heaven's  deathless  blue,  and  Earth's  eternal  green, 

The  showers  that  fall  on  palaces  and  graves. 

The  suns  that  shine  for  freemen  and  for  slaves : 

Science  may  sleep  in  ruin,  man  in  shame, 

But  Nature  lives,  still  lovely,  still  the  same ! 

The  rock,  the  river, — these  have  no  decay ! 

The  city  and  its  masters, — where  are  they  ? 

Go  forth,  and  wander  through  the  cold  remains 

Of  fallen  statues,  and  of  tottering  fanes, 

Seek  the  loved  haunts  of  poet  and  of  sage 

The  gay  palaestra,  and  the  gaudy  stage  ! 

What  signs  are  there  ?  a  solitary  stone. 

And  shatter'd  capital  with  grass  o'ergrown, 

A  mouldering  frieze,  half  hid  in  ancient  dust, 

A  thistle  springing  o'er  a  nameless  bust; — 

Yet  this  was  Athens  !   still  a  holy  spell 

Breathes  in  the  dome,  and  wanders  in  the  dell. 

And  vanish'd  times  and  wondrous  forms  appear, 

And  sudden  echoes  charm  the  waking  ear : 

Decay  itself  is  drest  in  glory's  gloom. 

For  every  hillock  is  a  hero's  tomb. 

And  every  breeze  to  fmcy's  slumber  brings 

The  mighty  rushing  of  a  spirit's  wings. 

n* 
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Oh,  yes !  where  glory  such  as  thine  hath  been, 
Wisdom  and  Sorrow  linger  round  the  scene ; 
And  where  the  hues  of  faded  splendor  sleep. 
Age  kneels  to  moralize,  and  yoyth  to  weep ! 

E'en  now,  methinks,  before  the  eye  of  day, 

The  night  of  ages  rolls  its  mist  away, 

And  the  cold  dead,  the  wise,  and  fair,  and  proud. 

Start  from  the  urn,  and  rend  the  tranquil  shroud. 

Here  the  wild  Muse  hath  seized  her  madd'ning  lyre. 

With  grasp  of  passion,  and  with  glance  of  fire, 

And  called  the  visions  of  her  awful  reign 

From  death  and  gloom,  to  light  and  life  again. 

Hark  !  the  huge  Titan  on  his  frozen  rock 

Scoffs  at  Heaven's  King,  and  braves  the  lightning-shock, 

The  Colchian  sorc'ress  drains  her  last  brief  bliss, 

The  thrilling  rapture  of  a  mother's  kiss, 

And  the  gay  Theban  raises  to  the  skies 

His  hueless  features,  and  his  rayless  eyes. 

There  blue-eyed  Pallas  guides  the  willing  feet 

Of  her  loved  sages  to  her  calm  retreat. 

And  lights  the  radiance  of  her  glitt'ring  torch 

In  the  rich  garden  and  the  quiet  porch  : 

Lo !  the  throng'd  arches,  and  the  nodding  trees. 

Where  Truth  and  Wisdom  stray'd  with  Socrates, 

Where  round  sweet  Xenophon  rapt  myriads  hung, 

And  liquid  honey  dropp'd  from  Plato's  tongue  • 

Oh !  thou  wert  glorious  then  !  thy  sway  and  sword 

On  earth  and  sea  were  dreaded  and  adored. 

And  Satraps  knelt,  and  Sovereigns  tribute  paid, 

And  pi-ostrate  cities  trembled  and  obeyed  : 
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ITle  ffiiiii  Laconlan  when  he  saw  thee  siifhed, 

And  frown'd  the  venom  of  his  hate  and  pride; 

And  the  pale  Persian  dismal  vigils  kept, 

If  Rumor  whispered  'Athens!'  where  he  slept; 

And  mighty  Ocean,  for  thy  royal  sail, 

Hush'd  the  loud  wave,  and  stilTd  the  stormy  gale ; 

And  to  ihy  sons  Olympian  Jove  had  given 

A  brighter  ether,  and  a  purer  heaven. 

Those  sons  of  thine  were  not  a  mingled  host, 

From  various  fathers  born,  from  every  coast. 

And  driven  from  shore  to  shore,  from  toil  to  toil, 

To  shun  a  despot,  or  to  seek  a  spoil ; 

Oh,  no  !   they  drew  their  unpolluted  race 

Up  from  the  earth  which  was  their  dwelling-place, 

And  the  warm  blood,  whose  blushing  streams  had  run 

Ceaseless  and  stainless,  down,  from  sire  to  son, 

Went  clear  and  brilliant  through  its  hundred  rills 

Pure  as  thy  breeze,  eternal  as  thy  hills! 

Alas!  How  soon  that  day  of  splendor  past. 
That  bright,  brief  day,  too  beautiful  to  last! 
Let  other  lips  tell  o'er  the  oft-told  tale ; — 
How  art  succeeds,  when  spear  and  falchion  fail, 
How  fierce  dissension,  impotent  distrust. 
Caprice  that  made  it  treason  to  be  just, 
And  crime  in  some,  and  listlessness  in  all. 
Shook  the  great  city  to  her  fate  and  fall, 
Till  gold  at  last  made  plain  the  tyrant's  way, 
And  bent  all  hearts  in  bondage  and  decay ! 
1  loathe  the  task  !   let  other  lyres  record 
The  might  and  mercy  of  the  Roman  sword, 
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The  aimless  struggle,  and  the  fruitless  wile, 
The  victor's  vengeance,  and  the  patron's  smile. 
Yet,  in  the  gloom  of  that  long,  cheerless  night, 
There  gleams  one  ray  to  comfort  and  delight; 
One  spot  of  rapture  courts  the  Muse's  eye, 
In  the  dull  waste  of  shame  and  apathy. 
Here,  where  wild  Fancy  wondrous  fictions  drew, 
And  knelt  to  worship,  till  she  thought  thern  true, — 
Here,  in  the  paths  which  beauteous  Error  trod, 
The  great  Apostle  preached  the  Unknown  God  ! 

Silent  the  crowd  were  hush'd ;  for  his  the  eye 
Which  power  controls  not,  sin  cannot  defy ; 
His  the  tall  stature,  and  the  lifted  hand, 
And  the  fix'd  countenance  of  grave  command ; 
And  his  the  voice,  which  heard  but  once,  will  sink 
So  deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  that  think, 
That  they  may  live  till  years  and  years  are  gone, 
And  never  lose  one  echo  of  its  tone. 
Yet,  when  the  voice  had  ceased,  a  clamor  rose, 
And  mingled  tumult  rang  from  friends  and  foes; 
The  threat  was  mutter'd,  and  the  galling  gibe, 
By  each  pale  Sophist  and  his  paltry  tribe ; 
The  haughty  Stoic  pass'd  in  gloomy  state. 
The  heartless  Cynic  scowl'd  his  grov'lling  hate, 
And  the  soft  garden's  rose-encircled  child 
Smiled  unbelief,  and  shuddered  as  he  smiled. — 
Tranquil  he  stood ;  for  he  had  heard, — could  hear, 
Blame  and  reproach  with  an  untroubled  ear; 
O'er  his  broad  forehead  visibly  were  wrought 
The  dark  deep  lines  of  courage  and  of  thought; 
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A'nd  if  the  color  from  his  cheek  was  fled, 

Its  paleness  spoke  no  passion, — and  no  dread. 

The  meek  endurance,  and  the  steadfast  will, 

The  patient  nerve,  that  suffers,  and  is  still, 

The  humble  faith,  mat  bends  to  meet  the  rod. 

And  the  strong  hope,  that  turns  from  man  to  God, — - 

Ail  these  were  his;  and  his  firm  heart  was  set. 

And  knew  the  hour  must  come, — but  was  not  yet. 


Again  long  years  of  darkness  and  of  pain, 

The  Moslem  cimeter,  the  Moslem  chain  ; 

Where  Phidias  toil'd,  the  turban'd  spoilers  brood, 

And  the  Mo:*que  glitters  where  the  Temple  stood, 

Alas  !  how  well  the  slaves  their  fetters  wear, 

Proud  in  disgrace,  and  cheerful  in  despair  ! 

While  the  glad  music  of  the  boatman's  song 

On  the  still  air  floats  happily  along. 

The  light  caique  goes  bounding  on  its  way 

Through  the  bright  ripples  of  Pirseus'  bay; 

And  when  the  stars  shine  down,  and  twinkling  feet 

In  the  gay  measure  blithely  part  and  meet. 

The  dark-eyed  maiden  scatters  through  the  grove 

Her  tones  of  fondness,  and  her  looks  of  love: 

Oh,  sweet  the  lute,  the  dance !  but  bondage  flings 

Grief  on  the  steps,  and  discord  on  the  strings ; 

Yet,  thus  degraded,  sunken  as  thou  art. 

Still  thou  art  dear  to  many  a  boyish  heart; 

And  many  a  poet,  full  of  fervor,  goes. 

To  read  deep  lessons,  Athens,  in  thy  woes. 
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And  such  was  he,  the  long-lamented  one, 
England's  fair  hope,  sad  Granta's  cherish'd  son. 
Ill-fated  TwEDDELL  ! — If  the  flush  of  youth. 
The  light  of  genius,  and  the  glow  of  truth, 
If  all  that  fondness  honors  and  adores. 
If  all  that  grief  remembers  and  deplores, 
Could  bid  the  spoiler  turn  his  scythe  away, 
Or  snatch  one  flower  from  darkness  and  decay, 
Thou  hadst  not  mark'd,  fair  city,  his  decline. 
Nor  rear'd  the  marble  in  thy  silent  shrine — 
The  cold,  ungrieving  marble — to  declare 
How  many  hopes  lie  desolated  there. 
We  will  not  mourn  for  him  !  ere  human  ill 
Could  blight  one  bliss,  or  make  one  feeling  chill, 
In  Learning's  pure  embrace  he  sunk  to  rest. 
Like  a  tired  child  upon  his  mother's  breast: 
Peace  to  his  hallow'd  shade  !  his  ashes  dwell 
In  that  sweet  spot  he  loved  in  life  so  well, 
And  the  sad  Nurse  who  watch'd  his  early  bloom, 
And  this  his  home,  points  proudly  to  his  tomb. 

But  oft,  when  twilight  sleeps  on  earth  and  sea, 
Beautiful  Athens!   we  will  weep  for  thee; 
For  thee,  and  for  thine  offspring ! — will  they  bear 
The  dreary  burthen  of  their  own  despair, 
Till  nature  yields,  and  sense  and  life  depart 
From  the  torn  sinews  and  the  trampled  heart] 
Oh !   by  the  mighty  shades  that  dimly  glide 
Where  Victory  beams  upon  the  turf  or  tide, 
By  those  who  sleep  at  Marathon  in  bliss. 
By  those  who  fgU  at  glorious  Salamis, 
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By  every  laurell'd  brow  and  holy  name, 

By  every  thought  of  freedom  and  of  fame, 

By  all  ye  bear,  by  all  that  ye  have  borne, 

The  blow  of  anger,  and  the  glance  of  scorn, 

The  fruitless  labor,  and  the  broken  rest. 

The  bitter  torture,  and  the  bitterer  jest, 

By  your  sweet  infant's  unavailing  cry. 

Your  sister's  blush,  your  mother's  stifled  sigh, 

By  all  the  tears  that  ye  have  wept,  and  weep, — 

Break,  Sons  of  Athens,  break  your  weary  sleep  ! 

Yea,  it  is  broken  ! — Hark,  the  sudden  shock 
Rolls  on  from  wave  to  wave,  from  rock  to  rock ; 
Up,  for  the  Cross  and  Freedom!  far  and  near 
Forth  starts  the  sword,  and  gleams  the  patriot  spear, 
And  bursts  the  echo  of  the  battle  song, 
Cheering  and  swift,  the  banded  hosts  along. 
On,  Sons  of  Athens!  let  your  wrongs  and  woes 
Burnish  the  blades,  and  nerve  the  whistling  bows ; 
Green  be  ihe  laurel,  ever  blest  the  meed 
Of  him  that  shines  to-day  in  martial  deed, 
And  sweet  his  sleep  beneath  the  dewy  sod. 
Who  falls  for  fame,  his  country,  and  his  God! 

The  hoary  sire  has  helm'd  his  lock  of  gray, 
Scorn'd  the  safe  hearth,  and  totter'd  to  the  fray : 
The  beardless  boy  has  left  his  gilt  guitar, 
And  bared  his  arm  for  manhood's  holiest  war. 
E'en  the  weak  girl  has  mail'd  her  bosom  there. 
Clasped  the  rude  helmet  on  her  auburn  hair. 
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Changed  love's  own  smile  for  valor's  fiery  glance, 
Mirth  for  the  field,  the  distaflf  for  the  lance. 
Yes,  she  was  beauteous,  that  Athenian  maid. 
When  erst  she  sate  within  her  myrtle  shade. 
Without  a  passion,  and  without  a  thought. 
Save  those  which  innocence  and  childhood  wrought, 
Delicious  hopes,  and  dreams  of  life  and  love. 
Young  flowers  below,  and  cloudless  skies  above. 
But  oh,  how  fair,  how  more  than  doubly  fair. 
Thus  with  the  laurel  twined  about  her  hair, — 
While  at  her  feet  her  country's  chiefs  assemble, 
And  those  soft  tones  amid  the  war-cry  tremble, 
As  some  sweet  lute  creeps  eloquently  in, 
Breaking  the  tempest  of  the  trumpet's  din, — 
Her  corselet  fasten'd  with  a  golden  clasp, — 
Her  falchion  buckled  to  her  tender  grasp, — 
And  quiv'ring  lip,  flush'd  cheek,  and  flashing  eye 
All  breathing  fire,  all  speaking  '  Liberty  !' 

Firm  has  that  struggle  been  !  but  is  there  none 

To  hymn  the  triumph,  when  the  fight  is  won  1 

Oh  for  the  harp  which  once — but  through  the  strings. 

Far  o'er  the  sea,  the  dismal  night-wind  sings ; 

Where  is  the  hand  that  swept  it? — cold  and  mute. 

The  lifeless  master,  and  the  voiceless  lute  ! 

The  crowded  hall,  the  murmur,  and  the  gaze, 

The  lodk  of  envy,  and  the  voice  of  praise, 

And  friendship's  smile,  and  passion's  treasur'd  vow, — • 

All  these  are  nothing, — life  is  nothing  now  ! 

But  the  hush'd  triumph,  and  the  garb  of  gloom. 

The  sorrow  deep,  but  mute,  around  the  tomb. 
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The  soldier's  silence,  and  the  matron's  tear, — 

These  are  the  trappings  of  the  sable  bier, 

Which  time  corrupts  not,  falsehood  cannot  hide, 

Nor  folly  scorn,  nor  calumny  deride. 

And  '  what  is  writ,  is  writ !' — the  guilt  and  shame,      ' 

All  eyes  have  seen  them,  and  all  lips  may  blame; 

Where  is  the  record  of  the  wrong  that  stung, 

The  charm  that  tempted,  and  the  grief  that  wrung  1 

Let  feeble  hands,  iniquitously  just, 

Rake  up  ihe  leliques  of  the  sinful  dust, 

Let  ignorance  mock  the  pang  it  cannot  feel. 

And  Malice  brand,  what  Mercy  would  conceal ; 

It  matters  not!  he  died  as  all  would  die; 

Greece  had  his  earliest  song,  his  latest  sigh ; 

And  o'er  the  shrine,  in  which  that  cold  heart  sleeps, 

Glory  looks  dim,  and  joyous  conquest  weeps. 

The  maids  of  Athens  to  the  spot  shall  bring 

The  freshest  roses  of  the  new-born  spring, 

The  Spartan  boys  their  first-won  wreath  shall  bear. 

To  bloom  round  Byron's  urn,  or  droop  in  sadness  there  ! 

Farewell,  sweet  Athens!  thou  shalt  be  again 
The  sceptred  Queen  of  all  thine  old  domain. 
Again  be  blest  in  all  thy  varied  charms 
Of  loveliness  and  valor,  arts  and  arms. 
Forget  not  then,  that  in  thine  hour  of  dread. 
While  the  weak  battled,  and  the  guiltless  bled, 
Though  Kings  and  Courts  stood  gazing  on  thy  fate, 
The  bad,  to  scoff — the  better,  to  debate, 
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Here,  where  the  soul  of  youth  remembers  yet 
The  smiles  and  tears  which  manhood  must  forget, 
In  a  far  land,  the  honest  and  the  free 
Had  lips  to  pray,  and  hearts  to  feel,  for  thee ! 
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COUSTX  EMILY'S  LETTER  FROM  BRIGHTON. 

Dear  Sophy,  we  are  still  at  Brighton, 

And  I'm  so  desp'rately  in  love  ! 
But  don't  tell  Pa — for  if  you  frighten 

Him,  he  will  hate  poor  Colonel  Dove. 
He  half  suspects  me,  Soph,  already. 

So  don't  make  mischief,  Cousin  mine : 
Besides,  Aunt  Tah,  who's  old  and  steady. 

Told  me  to  keep  within  "the  Line." 

And  she  it  was  who  gained  permission 

From  Pa  and  Ma,  for  me  and  Tom 
To  go  with  her  and  her  physician  ; 

They'll  wish  they'd  kept  us  safe  at  home — 
For  Master  Tom  has  not  been  idle  ; 

You've  lost  him,  Coz — sit  down  and  cry — 
He  one  day  caught  a  lady's  bridle. 

Just  as  her  horse  began  to  shy  : — 

Some  women  are  such  awkward  creatures  ! 

But  Tom  took  care  she  should  not  fall. 
(I  don't  quite  thhik  you'd  like  laa-  features, 

She's  rather  thin  and  veky  lull  I) 
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My  gallant  brother  though, — he's  raving, — 
Calls  her  his  "  own  Amelia  Brown  ;" 

Dove  swears  she  was  not  worth  the  saving, 
He  always  cuts  her  with  a  frown. 

I  wish  you  knew  my  handsome  Colonel, — 

Oh,  Sophy !  such  a  charming  man  ! — 
He  vows  his  love  will  be  eternal ; 

Don't  scold,  he  broke  your  ivory  fan. 
Papa,  alas  !  will  think  him  horrid. 

Because  he  smokes  cigars,  I  fear ; 
But  then  he  has  a  lovely  forehead — 

He's  in  the  Tenth  Hussars,  my  dear. 

I  felt  myself  obliged  to  mention 

Pa's  partner's  dreadful  eldest  son ! 
That  Dove  might  know  't  was  their  intention 

To  join  Paul  Phipps  and  me  in  one  ; 
I  really  thought  I  should  have  fainted ; — 

The  Colonel  kindly  said — "Damn  Phipps "- 
Then  asked  if  we'd  been  long  acquainted  ? 

And  kissed  my  hand,  but  not  my  lips. 

However,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 

Tom  popped  his  head  in  at  the  door — 
Dove  started — I  resolved  to  brave  it — 

Now,  Sophy,  wasn't  this  a  bore  ? 
Yet  you'd  have  laughed  to  see  the  trio — 

Not  that  I  like  such  jokes  at  all  ; 
For  entrh  iwiis, — cavalier,  niio, 

I  must  own,  looked  immensely  small. 
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Tom  took  a  monstrous  pinch  of  snuif, 

I  hoped  "  Miss  Brown  was  pretty  well," 
The  Colonel  thought  he'd  done  enough, 

Or,  Avhat  was  worse,  his  courage  fell. 
By  way  of  making  matters  better, 

I  said  we'd  walk  upon  the  Steyne ; 
But  Thomas  vowed  he'd  write  a  letter 

Up  to  Papa  of  what  he'd  seen. 

This  I  at  once  prevented,  Cousin, 

(Tlianks  to  his  not  remembering  you,) 
For  I  declared  I'd  write  a  dozen 

To  tell  Papa,  Miss  Brown  won't  do. 
So,  barring  my  shght  agitation 

And  flurry  to  my  dear  Dove's  wits, 
In  spite  of  all  the  botheration, 

It's  clear  that  Tom  and  I  were  quits. 

'Tis  thus,  my  clear,  w^e  stand  at  present, 

I  wonder  how  it  all  will  end  ? 
Tom  has  just  sent  Miss  Brown  a  pheasant, — 

Will  that  sad  fellow  never  mend  ? 
I'm  sure  he  used  to  love  you  dearly, 

I  wish  you  had  not  grown  so  iat ; 
This  girl  is  always  dressed  so  queerly, 

He  says  he  does  not  care  for  that. 

Do,  Sophy,  send  me  down  a  bonnet, 

The  Colonel  likes  me  best  in  pink  ; 
Some  feathers  I  slioiild  like  upon  it, — 

I'm  writing  with  such  wretched  ink ! 
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I  have  not  told  you  that  the  Doctor, 
Instead  of  curing  poor  Aunt  Tab, 

Is  making  love  to  Mrs.  Proctor, 
And  borrowing  her  husband's  cab. 

That  woman  is  so  sweetly  pretty, 

She  makes  Miss  Brown  look  quite  a  fright ! 
She's  rather  like  your  sister  Kitty, 

And  looks  quite  young — by  candle-light. 
Why — what  a  quantity  I've  written, 

And  told  you  too  a  lot  of  news ; — 
I  hope  you  have  not  lost  my  kitten  ; — 

I've  been  with  Dove  to  three  reviews ! ! 

Adieu,  dear  Soph,  we're  now  all  going 

To  see  the  packets  from  the  pier ; 
The  Colonel's  very  fond  of  rowing, 

So  am  I — when  the  coast  is  clear. 
As  for  Amelia  and  my  brother, 

They  always  stay  so  far  behind  ; 
She  neither  cares  for  wind  or  weather, — 

You  must  not  think  pooi'  Tom  unkind ! 


FROM  ARAMINTA  TO  MEDORA. 

"  H  falloit  rendre  miserable  les  auteurs  de  mes  jours,  mon  amant 
au  moi-meme,  sans  savoir  ce  que  je  faisois,  je  choisis  ma  propre 
infortune  " 

La  Nouvdle  Hdoise. 

Ere  your  billet  could  reach  me  last  Monday, 

They  had  dragged  your  poor  friend  to  the  church, 
Araininta  is  now — Mrs.  Grundy — 

Orlando  is — left  in  the  lurch. 
By  my  side  stood  the  youth  of  my  passion, 

In  a  total  derangement  of  dress, 
With  his  hair  in  a  Werter-like  fashion, 

Oh,  ye  gods  !  that  I  ever  said  "  Yes  !" 

At  the  church  door  we  parted,  when  snug,  I 

Was  placed  in  my  chariot  and  four. 
While  Orlando  stepped  into  a  buggy, 

1  was  severed  from  all  I  adore ; 
Grundy  scattered  some  silver  about  him, 

Orlando  looked  back  in  distress 
At  the  silver,  or  me,  can  you  douljt  him  ? 

Medora,  I'm  sure,  won't  say  "  Yes." 
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On  the  evening  before,  he  protested 

We  should  feed  upon  love  did  we  wed, 
And  his  looks  were  so  meagre  and  wasted, 

That  I  needs  must  believe  what  he  said. 
A  top-boot,  he  could  not  abide  one, 

And  for  mounting  a  cob — can  you  guess 
Why  he  never  was  known  yet  to  ride  one? 

You  will  say  he  ha'n't  got  one — Why  yes. 

Then  the  City  's  so  much  his  aversion, 

His  bills,  he  can't  bear  to  defray  'em; 
And  sooner  than  take  that  excursion, 

He'd  make  any  shift  not  to  pay  'em. 
He  never  drinks  malt  with. his  cheese,  love, 

Nor  port  after  dinner,  unless 
Some  Irish  Bacchante  to  please,  love, 

And  then  was  obliged  to  say  "  Yes." 

My  Orlando  is  all  inspiration, 

Thinks  reading  the  papers  a  bore, 
Likes  all  heroes,  above  education, 

But  can  Scott,  Moore  and  Byron  adore. 
When  I've  asked  him  to  read,  he'd  so  stammer, 

And  all  the  hard  words  he'd  so  miss, 
And  make  such  flilse  stops  and  false  grammar. 

Don't  you  think  it  has  vexed  him  ?     Oh  !  yes. 

Grundy  offered  his  fortune  and  hand,  love, 
Indignant  I  spurned  at  the  wretch ; 

Then  a  diamond  necklace  and  band,  love, 
With  ear-rings  and  bracelet  to  match  : 
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Then  I  thought  of  Orlando's  endeavings, 

His  passion,  our  moments  of  bliss, 
Looked  at  Grundy — the  diamond  ear-rings, — 

More  dead  than  alive,  groaned  out — "Yes." 

Ah !  the  wretch  I  have  wedded  is  wealthy, 

Is  only  just  five  feet  and  eight, 
Looks  cheerful,  and  odiously  healthy, 

Has  lands  and  a  service  of  plate. 
Don't  you  pity  your  friend,  my  Medora  ? 

To  be  snatched  from  my  day-dream  of  bliss. 
From  the  portionless  youth  I  adore — ah ! 

I  think  that  I  hear  you  sigh — "  Yes." 

May  you  never  to  wealth  be  allied. 

May  you  ne'er  wed  for  houses  or  lands, 
May  a  Grundy  ne'er  make  you  his  bride, 

Nor  be  forced  to  wear  diamond  bands ; 
May  you  live  upon  love  in  a  grot, 

Nor  envy  the  wealth  I  possess, — 
You  would  spurn  all  such  trash,  would  you  not  ? 

Ah  !  I  know  my  Modora  '11  say — "  Yes." 

Be  advised,  love, — Ah  !  think  what  a  treat 

With  the  youth  of  your  love  to  live  free, 
In  a  grot  with  the  moss  at  your  feet. 

And  a  sweet  pledge  of  love  at  your  knee ; 
Ah!  remember  your  wretched  friend's  fate, 

Nor  be  tempted  by  splendor  or  dress. 
If  a  quiz  offers  half  his  estate. 

Oh  !  never  be  brought  to  say — "  Yes." 
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Though  my  lot  in  a  j^alace  is  cast, 

Though  ofl"  gold  and  oiF  silver  I  eat, 
How  I'll  envy  your  frugal  repast, 

Your   brown  bread  and  your  Wedgewood    white 
plate. 
When  lighted  by  wax-lights  a  score, 

(I  don't  like  that  gas,  I  confess,) 
Then  I'll  think  of  your  simple  mould  four, 

And  repent  that  I  ever  said — "  Yes." 

May  you  still  have  some  lingering  complaint, 

That  may  render  you  paler  and  thinner. 
May  you  ne'er  kno.w  the  horrid  constraint. 

To  eat  every  day  a  good,  dinner ! 
Should  your  parents  propose  some  rich  bore. 

Should  they  plead  as  excuse  their  distress, 
Though  Famine  should  stare  at  their  door. 

Ah !  never  be  brought  to  say — "  Yes." 


APPENDIX. 

As  much  of  Pi-aed's  reputation  has  arisen  from  his 
skill  in  writing  Charades,  it  has  been  deemed  proper 
to  preserve  also  some  of  the  rephes  which  they  have 
elicited.  These  answers  have  been  in  part  selected 
fi-om  the  pages  of  magazines  and  journals,  and  the  au- 
thors' initials  are  appended  whenever  discoverable. 
One  Charade,  "  Sir  Hilary,"  is  perhaps  the  effort  of 
our  author  by  which  he  is  best  knoMTi,  and  as  it  has 
caused  innumerable  attempts  at  a  solution,  the  authen- 
tic reply,  which  will  be  found  among  these  answers, 
will  be  welcomed.  The  editor's  thanks  are  dae  to  the 
friends  who  have  assisted  him  in  completing  this  portion 
of  his  task. 

W.  11.  w. 

[269] 
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There  was  a  time  youug  Roland  thought 

That  love  was  but  an  idle  vision  ; 
When  blue-eyed  Isabel  had  held 

Hei'  score  of  lovers  in  derision ; 
But  now  he  sits  beside  his  fire, 

And  ti-aces  in  the  embers  dying 
A  thousand  shapes  of  love  and  joy, 

And  grieves  to  see  each  sweet  scene  flying. 

Unnoticed  by  his  side  his  hound 

Tries  all  his  wonted  mute  caresses ; 
In  vain  :  though  Roland  strokes  his  head, 

His  fancy  sports  with  softer  tresses  ; 
Though  long  he  boasts  a  heart  untouched, 

And  laughs  at  lovers'  fears  and  sorrow, 
Yet  he  who  mocks  at  Love  to-day 

Shall  wear  his  fetters  on  the  morrow. 

And  Isabel  lays  her  needle  down, 
And  sits  beside  him,  idly  musing, 

As  if  the  shifting  embers  were 
A  scroll  of  fate  for  lier  perusing. 

[2711 
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She  sees  the  shadowy  fays  and  elves, 

Aud  while  their  loves  and  trysthigs  viewing 

Her  sweet  blue  eyes  are  almost  dimmed, 
Since  cousins  are  less  prompt  in  suing. 

But  see  !  young  Roland  quits  his  seat, 

Her  head  has  found  a  softer  cusliion ; 
And  by  my  faith  !  though  lip  seek  lip, 

Her  blush  does  not  deny  permission. 
Oh  FIRESIDE  !  long  within  thy  covert 

May  faithful  hearts  be  thus  united. 
And  Love  awake  a  stronger  flame 

Than  e'er  was  on  thy  hearthstone  lighted. 

W.  H.  W. 


II. 
Did  she  sit,  while  he  spoke,  rather  closer? 

You,  of  course,  know  the  manner  I  mean ; 
That  covers  your  knee  while  it  doesn't 

In  the  slightest  derange  crinoline. 
Did  she  place  a  Avhite  arm  near  his  shoulder  ? 

Did  she  look  in  his  face  with  a  sigh  ? 
If  she  did,  then  indeed  he's  a  blockhead  ; 

If  not,  who  would  blame  him  ?     Not  I. 
If  he  lost  all  those  little  attractions. 

Of  all  dunces  Sir  Harry  was  worst ; 
And  to  give  him  the  punishment  due  him, 

My  whole's  second  should  come  to  my  first. 

X.  G.  G. 
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III, 

"Arise !    arise,  Sir  Hubert !  for  tlie  merry  bells  peal 

clear, 
And  a  hidden,  joyous  melody  should  fall  upon  thine 

ear; 
The   church   is  decked  and   garnished,   the   path   is 

''        strowed  with  flowers, 
And  thy  bride  has  well  nigh  counted  her  last  of 

maiden  hours. 

"Forth   from  his  stable  proudly  her  gallant  bay  is 

led,— 
See,  to  his  groom's  caresses  he  bows  his  haughty  head ; 
Canst  thou  forget  the  moment  when  she,  too,  drooped 

to  hear 
The  tender  vows  and  promises  thou  whisper'd'st  m  her 

ear? 

"Arise !  arise,  Sir  Hubert !" — but  the  door  is  barred 

strong ; 
You  may  call  him,  merry  pages,  may  call  him  loud 

and  long ; 
He  sleeps, — his  lips  half  opened  scarce  quiver  with  his 

breath, — 
He  sleeps  indeed,  and  soundly, — but  in  the  sleep  of 

death. 

Through  her  bridal  gift,  the  rosebud,  which  droops 

upon  his  breast, 

See  a  dagger's  Iiilt  up-peering,  as  the  serpent  rears  his 

crest ; 

12* 
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A  woman's  glove,  too,  blanches  upon  the  marble  floor, 
And  a  finger,  half  unfolded,  lies  dabbled  in  his  gore. 

Alas  !  poor  bridegroom,  sadly  the  bells  shall  toll  to-day, 

And  bitter  tears  shall  wash  the  stain  from  thine  un- 
heeding clay ; 

A  light  vow  quickly  broken,  a  wrong  too  promptly 
righted, — 

And  on  thy  grave  thy  wedding-wreath  in  mockery  lies 

blighted. 

w.   H.   w. 


rv. 


Night,  thou  hast  had  to  spread  abroad  thy  name. 
The  noblest  minstrels  and  the  proudest  song ; 

Thy  "Thoughts"  and  "Voices"  shall  with  equal  fame 
Float  the  broad  stream  of  future  years  along. 

Why  should  weak  lyres  be  tuned  to  themes  the  same 
As  they,  the  master  spirits,  hymned  with  strong  ? 

Yet  am  I  fain  to  breathe,  whilst  thou  art  near. 

The  thoughts  thou  whisperest  in  my  listening  ear. 

"  Peace,  child  of  woman  !  seest  thou  not  how  near 
The  blue-winged  butterfly,  upon  the  bough 

Of  the  long-drooping  willow,  slumbereth  here 
'Midst  dew-drops  ?     He  is  fairer  far  than  thou. 

Now  in  deep  forest  dingles  the  red  deer 
Lies  motionless  ;  the  little  fairies  now 
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-    Their  tiuy  silver  horns  blow  loud  and  shrill, — 

Wouldst  hear  their  gathering-cry  ?     Then,  peace  !  Be 
still ! 

"  'Tis  not  the  silver  trumpeter  of  eve 

Whose  voice  comes  like  a  trodden  violet's  shriek. 
Thou  shalt  see  Oberon  soon.     Be  still !     Believe  ! 

Hark !  hear  their  tiny  footfalls  :    now  they  speak. 
Seest  thou  you  floating  gem  of  night  receive 

From  the  moist  air  new  lustre  ?     Thou  art  weak 
And  faithless !    When  '  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,' 
She  says,  '  The  bard  of  Avon  saw  these  things!' 

"  There  is  a  hush  on  yon  still  river  :  there 

The  long  dank  flags  droop  with  a  noiseless  sway 

In  the  dark  waters,  that  incessant  bear 

Through  rippling  nooks  their  dimpling,  eddying  way. 

Seest  thou  yon  small  speck,  like  a  white  arm  bare, 
Less  than  the  wing  of  dragon-fly  ?     A  fay 

Swims  the  dark  stream  to-night,  though  deep  and 
chill.     * 

Oh,  child  of  woman  !  hold  thy  peace  !     Be  still ! 


The  wisdom's  in  the  Avig,  they  say, 
There's  beauty  in  the  cap. 

There's  one  we  wot  of  far  away, 
In  '  the  primrose  days,'  mayhap. 
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Behind  a  tempting  little  face 

Its  snowy  lappets  ran, 
Demure,  but  '  with  a  certain  grace,' 

In  the  Qucu'tier  Latin. 
To  each  his  favorite,  but  yet 

I'd  wager  life  or  limb. 
No  one  of  us  Avill  ere  forget 

The  one  was  set  at  him : 
And  ere  the  homeward  passage  ends, 

When  Saturday  arrives, 
Fitly  the  thought  of  "  nightcaps  "  blends 

With  "  sweethearts  "  and  with  "  wives." 

N.  G.  a. 


V. 

Far  beyond  either  army,  through  the  damp 
And  chilling  air  of  evening,  like  a  knell 

For  those  who  die  to-morrow,  to  the  camp 
Floats  the  low  note  of  the  cathedral  bell. 

If  I  shall  die  to-morrow,  may  my  sword 

Win  for  the  soldier  whom  death, — so  young,— 

With  one  sharp  stroke  has  cut  the  silver  cord, 
A  song  like  that  which  erst  a  Campbell  sung. 


,r*'J^' 
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His  hand  has  pointed, — from  the  shot-torn  mounds, 
The  blackened  trenches,  and  the  bloody  sod, 

And  the  dark,  sulphurous  curtain  that  surrounds 
The  bed  of  earthly  glory, — up  to  God. 

N.    G.    G. 


VI. 

We  presume  that  no  other  charade  has  ever  caused 
so  many  efforts  to  solve  its  mystery  as  this  one.  It  is 
probably  the  best  known  production  of  the  author, 
and  one  of  the  few  pieces  in  the  English  language 
known  to  almost  every  reader.  Before  giving  the 
true  answer,  we  shall  proceed  to  cull  a  few  of  the 
many  ingenious  solutions  which  have  met  our  eye. 
The  London  Illustrated  news,  in  1847,  published  in  a 
column  of  facetiae,  edited  by  Albert  Smith,  this  cha- 
rade, and  also  the  following  answers,  the  first  received 
from  Boston,  the  second  from  Stuttgard. 

1. 

"  Had  '  Sir  Hilary '  been  a  Yankee,  and  lived  in  our 
times,  his  exclamation  on  viewing  the  armies  at 
Agincourt  would  probably  liave  been,  '  Good  Gra- 
cious!' But  as  he  was  not  a  Yankee,  and  was  more- 
over in  France,  his  dissyllabic  prayer  on  that  lueinora- 
ble  occasion  was,  no  doultt,  the  Frnicli   word  '  Gror 
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cieiix.''  In  uttering  this  word  he  would  use  the  two 
syllables,  Grace  and  Cieux.  The  definition  of  Grace 
is  thanks,  or  favor;  and  Gieux  is  Heaven.  Grace 
cieux,  in  French,  being  the  same  as  Grace  d  Dieu, 
meaning  thanks  to,  or  the  favor  of.  Heaven.  With 
this  explanation  I  solve  the  riddle  thus  : 

Grace,  for  all  the  brave  and  proud 

Who  see  to-morrow's  sun  ; 
Cieux,  with  its  cold,  quiet  cloud, 
To  those  who  find  a  dewy  shroud 

Before  the  day  be  done  : 
Grace  cieux  for  thee,  whose  bright  blue  eyes 
Weep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies." 

2. 

"  He  prayed  for  the  survivors  proud, 

A  pen,  their  deeds  to  tell ; 
And  siON,  with  its  type, — the  cloud, — 
For  those  who  won  a  dewy  shroud. 

And  fighting,  nobly  fell. 
A  PENSION  for  the  widowed  fair 
Who  mourns  the  brave  that  perished  there." 


C»   G*   £• 


3. 


An    ingenious   attempt   has   been   made   to   make 
"  6ceo,"  (a  shield,)  "  /«'er,"  (yesterday ;  the  past,)  and 
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"  ecuyer,"  (a  squire)  fulfil  the  requisitions  of  the  seve- 
ral lines. 


Before  the  charge  Sir  Hilary  led, 

Where  France  and  England's  bravest  bled, 

And  Agincourt's  fair  field  was  red, — 

Corslet  and  helmet,  greaves  of  steel. 
Were  torn  and  broken  'neath  the  feet 

Of  those  who  battled  there, 
Where  many  a  warm  heart  ceased  to  beat  :- 
Sir  Hilary  looked  aloft  in  prayer. 
And  only  said  "  Beau  ciel !" — 

Then  rushed  into  the  battle,  where 
He  fought  for  England's  weal." 

If. 

Washington,  Dec.  24ih,  1855. 

5. 

"  'When  the  two  hosts  at  Agincourt 

Met  in  their  fierce  array, 
The  rain — so  chroniclers  report — 
Fell  fast  on  forest,  field,  and  fort. 

And  'twas  '  an  awful  day  ;' 
For  on  the  wet  and  slippery  soil 
Horsemen  and  footmen  sadly  toil, 

And  weary  in  the  fray. 
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"  '  On,  on,  my  men,'  the  leaders  cry, 

'  The  sky  breaks  in  the  west ; 
On,  on,  ye  English  chivalry. 
For  those  who  fighting  nobly  die 

Shall  find  a  grave  most  blest ; 
And  they  who  see  "  to-morrow's  sun '» 
Shall  find  this  weary  labor  done, 
N  And  gain  their  needed  rest.' 

"  'Ah !  many  of  that  battle  crowd, 

Before  the  day  was  o'er. 
Had  foimd  a  wet  and  '  dewy  shroiul ' 
Beneath  the  rain's  '  cold,  quiet  cloud ;' 

But,  maiden,  I  implore, 
Cease  all  your  vain  regrets  and  fears, 
Restrain,  Restrain  your  bitter  tears, 

And  mourn  your  lord  no  more. 

" '  'Tis  done— St.  George's  banner  now 

Floats  proudly  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Sir  Hilary  wipes  his  dripping  brow. 
Vows  to  the  church  a  holy  vow, 

Looks  sadly  o'er  the  slain. 
And  then  recalls  the  prayer  he  made, 
When,  chargmg  on  the  foe,  he  said, 

With  upward  look,  'rest  rain  !'  " 

6. 

If  we  have  proved  sufficiently  the  wide  variance  of 
opinion  as  to  the  true  answer,  we  may  solve  the  prob- 
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leni  by  copying  the  following  from  the  London  Illus- 
trated News  for  Feb.  20,  1847: 

"We  stated  that  the  charade  was  not  written  by 
Walter  Scott,  as  we  had  first  believed,  but  by  Mr. 
Winthrop  Praed,  and  to  the  courtesy  of  that  gentle- 
man's uncle  we  owe  the  following  explanation,  Avhich 
wijl,  we  trust,  allow  the  weary  brains  of  our  ingenious 
readers  to  repose  a  little  :  '  The  charade  was  written 
by  Winthrop,  and  he  received  applications  without 
number  for  the  solution,  which  he  considered  a  bad 
one  himself,  it  being  Good  Night  !  Sir  Walter  Scott 
handsomely  declared  that  he  had  never  written  a  cha- 
rade so  pretty.'  " 


VII. 


"  On  and  off,  Mr.  Bluefire,  till  eight  bells,  and  then 
Stand  well  in,  and  be  ready  to  pick  \\p  the  men ! 
Clear    that    stateroom    to    starboard, — if   the   moon" 

doesn't  rise 
Through  that  fog-bank  to  leeward,  I'll  bring  you  a 

prize ! 

"  It's  dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth,  you'll  see  a  blaze  soon 
That  will  SHINE  rather  redder  there,  up  the  lagoon. 
Man  those  falls  at  the  davits, — lower  roundly — all 

right ! 
Are  those  row-locks  well  muffled  ? — a  heavenly  night! 
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"Tumble  in  and  cast  off  there!     Ship  oars  and  keep 

still  !— 
Now  pull  like  good  devils, — give  way  with  a  will ! — 
By  Heaven  !  the  moon's  coming — her  Avake's  growing 

Our  cruise  is  all  moonshine! — Pull  back  to  the  bris!" 

N.   G.   G. 


vin. 

I  hail  thee !     Prototype  of  those 

Who  frown  severe  oil  idle  joking, 
Who  only  shake  their  heads,  and  prose 

At  quips  and  jest  most  mirth-provoking. 
I  trace  thy  sober  lineaments, 

Thy  sturdy  bray,  thine  ears'  projection, 
Where'er  the  Don  in  stilted  phrase 

Laj's  down  the  law  without  correction. 

I  hail  thee  on  the  street,  where  prigs 

Display  their  wonted  prim  precision ; 
Upon  the  bench,  where  learned  wigs 

Esteem  thy  stubbornness  decision  : 
In  Courts  of  Chancery,  where  fate 

Has  to  thy  care  the  key  intrusted  ; — 
Thy  wards  by  long  disuse  have  found 

That  it  and  they  have  both  grown  rusted. 
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I  own  thy  fellowship  in  all, 

But  chiefly  M'hen  I  see  thee  dozing, 
Thine  honest  head,  most  Bottom-like, 

On  some  Titania's  lap  reposing. 
Say  what  we  will,  a  woman's  smile 

Will  so  deceive  us,  gay  or  steady, 
She'll  make  a  Donkey  of  a  man. 

Or  else — ^he  must  be  one  already. 

w.  H.  w. 


IX. 

My  first  doth  grow  by  every  hut 

Where  rustics  plant  the  Pea  ; 
My  next  the  cock  of  the  water  butt, 

Of  dry  in  the  desert  sea ; 
My  whole  a  gaudy  Peacock  sent 
From  out  the  sunny  Orient. 

They  stewed  me  up  with  wine  and  sage, 

And  spice  of  sweet  perfumes  ; 
And  my  golden  dish  the  merry  page 

Decked  with  my  silver  plumes  ; 
And  the  cook  was  knighted  there  and  then 
By  all  those  valiant  trencher  men. 

The  monk  grew  pious  wliile  he  ate 

The  man-at-arms  profane ; 
The  jester  o'er  his  empty  plate 

Waxed  merry  in  his  vein ; 
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But  Done,  from  belted  knight  to  dame, 
Recked  of  the  riddle  of  my  name. 


w.  s.  c. 


X. 

The  Knight  rode  forth,  and  his  heart  was  gay, 
His  sword  was  sharp,  and  his  steed  was  good ; 

But  the  squire  crept  out  by  the  postern  way, 
In  a  Capuchin  garb  with  its  slouching  hood. 

"  I  took  my  Knighthood  oil  banks  of  Rhine, 
From  kingly  hand,"  said  '  my  first '  with  glee  ; 

"  There  is  not  purer  blood  than  mine 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany." 

"  What  more  can  the  heart  of  man  desire," 
And  over  his  charger's  mane  he  bent, — 

"  With  a  steed  like  thee,  and  mine  own  true  Squire  ? 
And  to-morrow  I  wed  the  Lady  Gwent." 

Back  rode  the  knight,  'neath  the  evening  star. 
And  he  drained  a  goblet  of  Burgundy  wine  ; 

But  the  Lady  Gwent  was  away  afar, 

With  a  fair-haired  squire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

N.    G.    G. 


d 
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XI. 

Sir  Everard  slept  in  the  Haunted  Room, 

But  from  side  to  side  he  tossed, 
For  he  dreamed  within  the  chamber's  gloom 

A  thousand  forms  of  the  angels  lost 
Were  mocking  at  his  doom. 
He  woke  with  a  wild,  convulsive  gasp, 

For  the  iron  hand  of  Death 
Was  laid,  he  thought,  with  a  mortal  clasp 

Upon  his  throat,  and  his  struggling  breath 
Grew  faint  within  the  grasp. 

Sir  Everard  muttered  a  hasty  prayer, 

And  smiled  at  his  idle  fear. 
But  hark  !  through  the  dark  oppressive  air 

Rings  out  a  sudden  chiming  clear. 
Click,  click,  on  his  startled  ear  it  falls : 

Can  it  be  the  pulse  of  his  watch. 
Or  the  bowstring  slipped  from  the  arblast's  notch, 

As  they  swing  on  the  panelled  walls  ? 
But  the  first  is  clinched  in  his  fevered  hand, 

And  the  arm  which  bent  that  bow 
At  Agincourt's  fierce  closing  stand, 

Has  mouldered  long  ago. 

Ah,  no  !     'Tis  a  sound  as  of  falling  beads, 

When  the  passing  soul  is  shriven : 
And  Sir  Everard  hasty  confession  reads, 

Lest  he  die  unforgiveii. 
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Click,  click,  the  ghostly  beads  drop  fast, 

And  he  trembles  at  the  roll, 
For  the  fearful  sins  of  the  wicked  past 

Hang  heavy  on  his  soul. 

The  sad  confession  is  finished  well ; 

Will  the  damning  beads  too  cease  ? 
Hark  !  hear  you  not  how  the  matin  belJ 

From  the  Abbey  utters  peace  ? 
For  the  death-watch  of  his  sin  is  done,- 
Sir  Everard  hath  forgiveness  won. 


W.    H.    W. 


xn. 

The  trade  wind  is  springing, 

I  feel  it  again  ; 
Our  masts  have  a  quiver. 

Our  cordage  a  strain : 
Our  sharp  bow  is  cleaving 

The  half-ruffled  sea, 
And  a  bright  line  of  bubbles 

Shoots  out  from  our  lee. 
Ay  !     Glitter,  ye  ripples, 

And  break  into  foam ; 
For  the  hearts  of  the  Avanderers 

Are  leaping  toward  home. 
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What  am  I,  tbat  one  memory 

Should  moisten  for  me 
TliG  clear  eyes  my  heart  tells  me 

Look  out  on  the  sea  ? 
To-night  o'er  her  harp 

Her  white  hand  she  will  fling, 
And  the  notes  she  first  played  me 

Will  float  from  its  string. 
Ay!  Freshen,  ye  breezes, 

Nor  shame  me  with  tears  ; 
The  minutes  of  lovers 

Are  reckoned  by  years  ! 
The  grey  dawn  is  breaking, — 

The  darkness  is  gone. — 
Like  a  shaft  from  the  bowstring, 

Fleet  vessel,  speed  on ! 

N.   G.   G. 


xm. 


We  may  not  claim  we  know  not  wo 
Because  no  deep  and  darkling  den 

Conceals  the  fiend  from  worshippers 
Who  offer  up  their  fellow-men. 

Years  pass,  but  yet  the  idol  lasts  ; 

We  only  change,  at  times,  his  name : 
Thougli  Woden  be  disused,  forgot ; 

We  kneel  at  Mammon's  shrine  the  same. 
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Then  tell  me  not  of  wicked  j^aths 

Through  which  our  pagan  fathers  trod ; 

Our  ways  are  changed :  but  are  we  sure 
They  lead  us  any  nearer  God  ? 

p.    W.    M. 


xrv". 

In  olden  times  a  feudal  lord 

Summoned  his  vassals  all, 
And,  circling  round  the  jovial  board, 

They  filled  the  festive  hall. 
The  sports  go  round,  t|ie  minstrels  sound 

Their  loudest,  merriest  lays. 
And  the  ancient  bannered  walls  resound 

With  the  mingled  mirth  they  raise. 
'Mid  the  clamor  wide  the  Knight's  voice  cried, — 

"  Broach  a  butt  of  our  ancient  wine ! 
To-morrow  to  meet  the  foe  we  ride, 

Drink  deep,  O  vassals  mine!" 

The  sports  were  o'ei-,  bright  rose  the  sun : 

He  seeks  his  mistress'  bower ; — 
For  first  must  that  lady's  grace  be  won. 

Ere  he  face  the  battle-shower. 
The  lovely  dame  her  hair  unbound. 

And  severed  one  golden  lock. 
And  bade  him,  when  battle  raged  fiercely  round, 

To  meet  the  deadliest  shock. 
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.'  "  'Mkl  battle  wide,"  the  lover  cried, 
As  lie  kissed  the  ringlet  fair, 
"  In  foeman's  blood  shall  thy  gold  be  dyed, 
Sweet  TRESS  of  my  mistress'  hair !" 

The  chieftain  stood  ere  the  day  was  o'er 

Before  his  foeman's  hold, 
With  all  the  weapons  of  ancient  war, 

And  with  many  a  yoeman  bold. 
He  marked  the  trenches  broad  and  deep, 

The  turrets  strong  and  high, 
*rhe  ready  soldiers  who  guard  the  keep,* 

And  heard  their  martial  cry. 
"  Cast  fear  aside  !"  he  loudly  cried. 

As  his  vassals  stormed  the  wall ; 
"  For  here  shall  ye  say  your  chieftain  died, 

Or  this  BUTTRESS  huge  shall  lall." 

L.    E.  s. 


XV. 

Precursor  of  an  editor. 

Thou  LINK  in  that  sad  chain 
Which  binds  us  in  a  fellowship 

Of  labor — all  in  vain  : 
As,  when  thine  aid  to  guide  her  way 

Was  souglit  by  lady  fair — 
She  gave  no  thought,  thou  ragged  boy, 

Upon  thy  watchful  cai'c  ! 
18 
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So,  when  we  light  a  feeble  lamp 

To  cast  a  timid  blaze 
Upon  the  scattered  gems,  which  mock 

The  hoj)es  of  bye-gone  days, — 
The  lady  fair  may  deign  to  smile 

Upon  the  gems  reset 
By  toils  which  brought  them  to  her  hand 

She  sees, — but  to  forget. 

Thou  LiNKBOY !     If  tliy  feeble  torch 

Is  dim  and  out  of  date, 
Be  sure  thy  modern  follower 

Will  share  thy  sorry  fate. 
His  light  will  fade,  bis 'day  be  gone; 

His  epitaph  remains — 
He  once  amused,  and  found  he  had 

His  labor  for  his  pains  ! 


W.   H.   W. 


XVI. 

My  dearest  foe  is  yonder— he  who  made  a  curse  of 

life. 
He  is  toying  with  her  ringlets, — hers,  who  should  have 

been  my  wife. 
]My  hand  is  on  the  trigger :  if  I  should  slay  liim  here, 
'Twere  a  deed  more  blest  of  Heaven  than  the  killing 

of  the  deer. 
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The  devil  and  tlie  angel,  like  those  two,  are  standing 

nigh,— 
The  one  is  muttering  fire,  and  the  other  Avhispers  fly. 


The  bitter  struo-o-le  over,  'neath  these  houghs  bv  night- 

winds  tossed, 
I  render  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  soul  so  nearly  lost ; 
The  brooding  darkness  gathers — no  ray  to  light  the 

night, 
Save  where  yonder,  near  the  meadow,  the  firefly 

glimmers  bright. 
More  dark  spreads  life  before  me,  yet  sadder  had  it 

been 
.If  my  hasty  hand,  out  yonder,  to  despair  had  added 

sin. 

N.   G.    G. 


XVII. 


Far  up  in  the  cold  and  ghastly  mist. 
In  jagged  walls  of  greenish  stone. 

From  blackened  timbers  whose  gnarled  twist 
Seem  gibbering  faces  about  to  groan. 
The  old  church  bell  is  rusting  alone. 

Down  through  mouldering  timbers  damp, 
Down  through  planking  and  creaking  floor, 

Past  roughened  edges  and  iron  clamp. 

The  ROPE  leads  down  to  the  old  church  door- 
And  Ivalj))!  has  cut  off  a  fathoiu  or  more. 
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His  Iiat  is  slouched  o'er  his  scowling  brow, 
Sullen  and  surly  his  half-hid  face  ; 

Is  this  the  bridegroom  so  gay  but  now  ? 

But  Sir  Thiifty  passes, — he  bows  Avith  grace, 
And  Ralph  louts  lowly,  and  mends  his  pace. 

Loud  from  the  cabin,  shriek  on  shriek. 

Through  the  soft  air,  perfumed  with  new-mown 
hay, 

Comes  the  scream  of  a  woman,  now  more  weak ; 
"  Up,  lads  !  there  is  murder  !  Up,  and  away  ! 
Ah,  what  a  sight  for  a  summer's  day  !" 

Cowering  under  that  heavy  hand. 

Hiding  the  shoulders  so  white  of  late, 

Poor  Cis  is  crouched  on  the  fresh  strown  sand. 
"  Drag  him  away,  lads  !  No !  No !  Wait ! 
Call  Sir  Thrifty  !     Run  for  the  magistrate  !" 


Over  a  massive  chandelier 

A  velvet  bell-rope  is  knotted  well. 
"  Cut  it !  'tis  useless  ;  no  life  is  here  : 

What  a  strange-hned  face,  with  a  curious  swell ! 

Perhaps  he  is  happier  !     Who  can  tell  ?" 

N.   G.   G. 
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XYIII. 

The  Templar  ceased,  and  the  jovial  monk 

Shakes  solemnly  his  head  ; 
"  'Tis  a  grievous  sin  if  wine  be  drunk 

And  no  pious  grace  be  said. 
I  hold  thee  guilty  of  treason,  Knight, 

To  the  fellowship  of  the  bowl ; 
Full  many  a  curse  fall  on  the  wight 

Who  o'WTis  a  niggard  soul ! 

"  Since  Holy  Church  has  lost  her  share, 

Stern  shall  thy  penance  be  ! 
Saint  Hubert  give  thee  strength  to  bear 

Thy  load  of  misery! 
May  visions  haunt  thy  troubled  sleep 

Of  thrice  nectarian  flavors  ! 
May  waking  hopes  thy  fancy  keep 

In  search  of  vinous  favors ! 

"And  then  may  every  flask  thou  hast 

Be  gall  and  wormwood  blended  ; 
And  each  more  hateful  than  the  last, 

Until  thy  penance's  ended. 
Then,  then,  my  son,  within  thy  brain 

This  thought  shall  glow  like  fire  : — 
'  lie  only  should  the  wine-cup  drain  • 

Who  sliares  it  with  the  friar  !'  " 

w.  u.  w. 
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XIX. 

See,  in  the  clear  cold  "Welkin  high  enthroned, 
The  MOON  is  glittering  o'er  the  world  below. 
And  from  their  quivering  leaves  the  jDoplars  throw 

The  paly  flashes  of  her  light  around. 

The  grey  mists  creep  along  the  marshy  ground. 
Where  the  lone  night-bird  to  her  echo  screams. 
While,  fixed  and  gazing  on  the  midnight  beams, 

The  deep-voiced  watch-dog  bays  at  each  faint  sound, — 

The  sheep-bell  tinkling  in  the  wakeful  fold. 
Or  the  low  bleat  with  many  a  pause  between: 

The  deep  soft  dash  of  moonlight  waters  rolled 

O'er   the   slow   mill-wheel^,  —  while   the   mellowed 
scene 

Gleams  in  its  silvery  slumber,  and  the  trees 

Scarce  wave  their  lazy  heads  before  the  murmuring 
breeze. 

D.    M. 


XX. 

In  jocund  boyhood's  gay  career, 
Nor  care,  nor  blight,  nor  sorrow  near^ 
I've  followed  on,  through  mist  and  rain. 
With  hopeful  step,  o'er  hill,  o'er  plain, 

In  eager  chase 

To  gain  the  space 
Where  heaven's  bright  bow  fonml  resting-place 


A 
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Breathless  I  toiled  from  hill  to  hill ; 

From  hill  to  hill  the  vision  flew, 
Lingering  on  earth,  yet  lingering  still 

Without  my  reach,  within  my  view. 

In  manhood  then — a  graver  child, 
Hope,  like  that  bow  celestial,  smiled, — 
Apparelling  in  colors  gay 
The  toy,  the  wish  of  every  day  ; — 
Allures  the  view. 
And  we  pursue, 
Fond  fools,  to  find  our  day-dream  true. 
Still  far  as  ever  from  our  eyes 

The  expected  blessing  mocks  the  sight, 
And,  like  the  rainbow  of  the  skies, 

Dissolves  in  tears,  or  fades  in  night. 

I.  o.  E. 


XXI. 

The  miser's  starving  cob 

Stands  by  the  empty  bin, 
He  sees  no  chance  to  rob. 

If  stealing  were  no  sin. 
The  c'onwEJj  marks  the  floor 

With  a  filmy  chequered  line  ; 
As  many  times  before. 

He  sees  no  chance  to  dine. — 
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He  shakes  his  shaggy  nose, 

A  hoarse  cough  fills  his  breast  ;— 
He  joins  his  eyes  of  woes 

To  the  neisfh  of  one  distressed. 
Foul  fares  the  miser's  steed 

On  lenten  fare,  I  wis, 
But  direr  is  his  need" 

Who  rhymes  on  words  like  this. 


w.  H.  w. 


XXII. 

Alack !  alack !     That  a  single  word 

Should  sever  the  vows  once  plighted, 
And  Love  fall  dead  like  a  stricken  bird. 

Or  fade  like  a  violet  blighted  ; 
Poor  Clara  may  weep,  and  the  convent's  shade 

May  cover  her  silent  woe. 
For  ever,  I  ween,  does  the  simple  maid 

Regret  that  she  once  said  "  no  !" 

The  knight  may  don  his  cassock  of  grey, 

And  kneel  in  St.  Cuthbert's  aisles  ; 
And  the  vice  of  pride  of  Hugo  the  gay 

Do  penance  in  Father  Giles  ; 
But  ever  I  fear  will  the  holy  man 

Join  softer  thoughts  with  prayer. 
And  sigh  for  the  nobler  course  he  ran 

For  the  love  of  Lady  Clare. 
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St.  Cuthbert's  shrine  has  long  been  revered 

As  a  rest  for  the  broken-hearted. 
What  fiend  can  to-day  have  interfered 

To  join  two  lovers  parted  ? 
Prayers  may  be  muttered,  and  beads  be  told, 

But  I  fear  the  Saint  must  be  sleeping  ; 
^  For  who  would  trust  to  a  lover  bold 

The  vows  for  a  maiden's  keeping  ? 

Joy  lights  up  the  eyes  of  tlie  novice  to-day, 

As  she  sees  her  true  Knight  kneeling. 
With  his  cowl  and  his  cassock  cast  away, 

At  the  touch  of  a  nobler  feeling:. 
The  church  may  utter  her  ban  and  her  curse 

On  holy  vows  broken  or  slighted ; 
But  a  maiden,  I  trow,  may  deem  it  far  worse 

To  swerve  from  her  troth  once  plighted. 

p.    W.   M. 


XXlll. 


Owing  to  the  defective  form  of  this  charade,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  decisive  answer.  The  words 
which  liave  been  suggested  as  possible  solutions,  are 
LovAGE,  SrKi NO-TIME,  aiul  IIeartlet. 

13* 
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XXIV. 

Within  an  old  cathedral  hung 

A  mighty  bell, 
Which  never,  save  at  Easter,  swung 

One  solemn  knell  ; 
And  then  so  sternly  all  around 

Its  echoes  fell, 
The  peasants  trembled  at  the  sound 

Of  that  big  bell. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral  stood 

A  hermit's  cell. 
And  in  its  belfry-tower  of  wood, 

A  little  bell ; 
Whose  daily  tinklings  through  the  year 

So  faintly  fell. 
The  peasants  hardly  gave  an  ear 

To  that  small  bell. 

The  hermit — he  who  owned  the  same, 

And  loved  it  well, 
Resolved  that  it  should  share  the  fame 

Of  the  big  boll ; 
So  tolling  it  but  once  a  year. 

With  one  brief  knell. 
He  taught  the  peasants  to  revere 

His  little  bell. 
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And  there  are  fools  iu  vast  repute, 

Wlio,  strange  to  tell, 
Acquire  their  fame  by  being  mute, 

Like  that  small  bell. 
These  would-be  sages  rarely  speak, 

For  they  know  well 
That  frequent  utterance  would  break 

The  solemn  spell. 


E.    R. 


lAoerpool. 


XXV. 

What  is  it  to  be  wed,  Tom  ? — 'Tis  to  drag  about  a 

chain 

Whose  iron  fetters  fasten  with  a  life-endurino- lock. 

A  chain,  too,  one  must  rattle  in  a  gay  and  jaunty  vein, 

And  a  modest  show  of  pity  should  a  wiser  Caelebs 

mock. 

Yet  there's  a  time  to  marry ;    when  the  springs  of 

youth  are  gone, 

And  the  wheels  of  life  are  standing,  as  it   were, 

quite  at  a  dead  lock. 

And  the  man  is  tired  of  living  as  a  bachelor,  Ibrloin, 

Despairingly     he     may    decide     on     suicide  —  or 

WEDLOCK. 

p.   T.    O. 
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XXVI. 

Oh  glorious  dreams  of  boyhood's  fairy  land  ! 

In  golden  letters  seen  through  purple  haze, 
On  crimson  pages  writ,  I  see  them  stand 

In  wild  magnificence. — Oh  happy  days 
Of  cloudy  genii  and  robber  band, 

Sinbad,  roc's  eggs,  and  palace  all  ablaze 
With  diamond  glories,  and  the  gorgeous  car 
That  bears  our  pet  where  the  proud  sisters  are  ! 

Oh  chivalrous  romance  of  later  days  I 

When  the  gay  courtier,  for  the  virgin  queen. 

The  costly  mantle  o'er  the  footway  lays, 

That  her  feet  may  be, — her  hands  are  not, — clean ! 

Oh  the  long  pageant,  and  the  sneering  j^raise 
Of  envious  lordlings  !     As  from  scene  to  scene 

The  fairy  carpet  bore  o'er  land  and  sea 

Its  owner, — this  has  borne  Raleigh  through  history. 

N.   G.   G. 
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XXVII. 

Say  a  kind  faeewell,  my  Mary  ! 

Here's  a  kind  farewell  to  thee  ! 
'Tis  the  last  time  ever,  Mary, 

Thon'lt  say  farewell  to  me. 
I'll  not  depart  in  sorrow. 

Nor  mourn  upon  the  shore, 
But  I'll  smile  upon  the  morrow 

And  the  sea-wave  and  its  roar. 


I  dreamt  a  heart  was  mine, 

With  its  j)assion  and  its  joy  ; 
And,  oh  !  that  heart  was  thine, 

And  I  loved  it  as  a  boy. 
But  all  is  over  now,  Mary, 

The  dream  and  the  delight ; 
And  I'll  bury  all  beside,  Mary, 

In  forgetfulness  to-night. 


I'll  sing  the  song  that  others  sing  ; 

I'll  pass  the  jest  with  all ; 
And  I  will  not  tame  my  spirit's  wing 

In  banquet  or  in  hall ; 
But  I'll  fill  one  cup  alone,  Mary, 

To  drown  thy  maiden  spell, 
And  I'll  drain  that  cup  to  thee,  Mary, 

For  a  health  and  a  farewell. 
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When  the  snow-white  sails  are  set, 

And  the  seaward  gale  is  blowing, 
My  eyes  shall  not  be  wet, 

My  tears  shall  not  be  flowing. 
But  when  England  fades  away,  Mary, 

And  I'm  lone  upon  the  sea. 
Oh !  I'll  look  towards  England  then,  Mary, 

And  sigh  farewell  to  thee. 

Eton.  G.  M. 


XXVIII. 

The  kindly  cup  his  board  shall  grace. 
Who  "wisely  keeps  his  freedom,  single  ; 

And  friendship  find  its  welcome  place 

Where  mirth  and  wisdom,  uncheck'd,  mingle. 

But  when  the  bride-ale  fills  the  cup. 

How  shrinks  and  fi\des  his  proud  position  ; 

His  former  freedom  yielded  up. 
He  rules — but  only  by  permission. 

Thrice  happy  if  his  wife,  besought, 

Bestow  some  cupboard,  in  compassion, 

To  hide  that  cup, — the  very  thought 
He  ever  lived  in  freer  fashion. 

p.  w.  M. 
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XXIX. 

You  wonder  that  poor  Lucy's  heart 

Beats  quick  when  a  coxcomb  chatters, — 
Tou  do  not  know  his  dainty  art 

Of  tellinof  truth,  althousfh  lie  flatters. 
What  though  she  be  not  quite  divine, 

He  so  conceals  the  pretty  fiction, 
She  sees  her  glass  assents  to  half, — 

The  rest  will  work  its  own  conviction. 

Your  jealous  bosom  feels  an  ache. 

That  sugared  words  are  so  beguiling ; 
You  think  you  made  a  sad  mistake 

When  you  Avere  pleased  at  Lucy's  smihng  : 
You  long  to  pluck  him  by  the  sleeve, 

You  think  approvingly  of  slaughter ; — 
And  all  because  deceitful  Eve 

Still  lives  in  her  bewitching  daughter. 

Poor  lover  !  when  her  sport  is  done, 

Seek  not  thy  couch  in  idle  sorrow ; 
Remember  that  the  joyous  sun 

Will  gild  the  portals  of  the  morrow ; 
And  Lucy  shall  await  thy  step, 

With  such  contrition  for  her  error. 
Her  love  will  be  the  only  truth, 

Thy  heartache  seem  an  idle  teiror. 

W.  11.  w. 
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XXX. 

Courteous  Reader,  if  our  task  seem  yet  incomplete, 
may  we  claim  permission  to  leave  this  riddle  unsolved 
as  our  best  excuse  for  essaying  so  many  replies.  Per- 
haps our  zeal  is  flagging,  but  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves of  any  negligence  in  trying  to  discover  the  key 
of  the  mystery.  Perhaps,  moreover,  you  may  be 
more  successful  than  we  have  been. 
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